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U.S.AGENTS 


JAMES BUCHANAN &CO.LTD. 


29 BROADWAY,N.-Y. 
UR J. BILLIN U.S.MGR. 








JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Ltd. 


SCOTCH WHISKEY DISTILLERS 





29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


ARTHUR J. BILLIN, U. S. Manager 
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DECEMBER— Wild Geese in Flight 


The Most Beautiful Calendar 











NOVEMBER—Wild Turkey 


of the Year 








OCTOBER—Mallards 
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FIELD & STREAM PUB. CO., 


a most unique Cale ur 


the entire page is 


for the coming year, con- 
ynth) of some of the most beau- 


rk of Louis Agassiz I erte and 
uric eci appro- 


ng the \ cies in ) 
n the bir in life 
! The repro 
) 1 or .¢ ir} cone 
» br 1 portfolio of 
1a t the ! s 
r of e ( It isa 
A } or tl ar rm if e and 
i ire 1g »> as to be a ate to the 
€ acc from to o wor telling 
i T 1 e 1 € ittaching to 
to the back of each leaf. and are written 
el tired, the little sketch-histories 
ily familiar with these for-the-most-part 
‘ id ead, with the idea of rendering the 


14 x 18 inches. 


Price, Postpaid, $3.50; or with a year’s subscription or renewal 
to Field and Stream, $4.00 


35 W. 21st St., N.Y. City 


SEPTEMBER—Bob White 
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KENNEL 
PET STOCK> LIVE GAME 


Advertisements will be inserted under thig 
classification for FIVE CENTS a word for 
Numbers and initials count 
No advertisements accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 
rate for display 
breeders under this classification, $5.00 per 
inch, $2.50 one-half-inch. Cash must accom- 






advertising for 











FIELD DOGS at special reduced prices. 

Hounds, Fox Hounds, Bird Dogs, ete. Both trained dogs 
and youngsters. We are offering our entire kennel at a 
reduction of from 30 to 50 per cent. less than prices usually 
asked for this quality of stock. They are bred from proven 
field stock, raised on the farm and every individual a dog of 
quality, both in appearance and field requirements. State 
wants fully and ask for free dog book. Kennels Perfection, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Beagles, Rabbit 


FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, coon, rabbit and skunk 
hounds. Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Chester 

Co., Pa. 

FOR SALE—tThree foxhound bitches, one year old. 
sell cheap to quick buyers. Bred from best pedigreed 

stock in America. Postal for prices. Imperial Foxhound 

Kennels, Constantine, Mich. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY, whelped September 27, 1907; 
rough-coated—the kind that make duck dogs and will 

work in any kind of water. Picture and breeding. Fred J 

Thompson, Prophetstown, III. 


Will 


FOR SALE—Trained Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, 
Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


‘“‘THE STANFORD BEAGLES”—Get the best. Beagles 

for every purpose, grown stock and youngsters for fall 
hunting. Prices and photos, 6c. stamps. Hunting parties 
taken and furnished with every accommodation. ‘‘Stanford 
Kennels,” Bangall, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Tame Bear Cub $40.00; two tame coons 

$10.00; porcupine and babe, $7.00; black (rare) pet chip- 
munk, $15.00. The lot, $70.00. Great for pets or store show. 
Linwood Flynt, North Waterford, Me. 


FOR SALE—Six genuine rabbit hound pups. For price 
- particulars address James Conley, Mine Hill, Dover, 


FOR SALE—English setter bitch, very handsome, black, 

white and tan; three years old; broken on quail, woode 
cock and grouse, stanch on point and extra good nose. Price, 
ee, no less and no trades. Address, Box 327, Ellen- 
ville, N. 


RABBIT HOUNDS—They do say that the best rabbit and 
fox dogs come from Maine. We have both kinds, broken 

and unbroken. J. Mason. Mechanic Falls, Me. 

FOR SALE—Canada Hares for game preserves, etc. 
per pair. Linwood Flynt, North Waterford, Me. 


“QUEEN’S BEN"—The handsome black, white and ticked 
English setter, four years old, by ‘‘Petrel’s Count” ex 
**Dan’s Queen” “Count Danstone” ex ‘Fairland Queen” 
“Petrel’s Count” by the celebrated “Count Gladstone IV” 
ex ‘‘Rod’s Petrel.” Splendidiy bred, and a fine, com- 
panionable dog. — Under good control, has good nose, works 
to hand and whistle, staunch on point, does not retrieve. 
For price—which is right FoR A QUALITY DOG, address “B,”’ 
care Fir_tp anp STREAM. 


OUR CHESAPEAKE retrievers were awarded first prize 
at World’s Fair. J. G. Morris & Son, Faston, Md. 


LIVE JACK RABBITS for stock propagating purposes and 
coursing meets. Large lots a specialty. Pin-tail and 
mallard ducks for decoys. Medford Farm, Nickerson, Kan. 


THE CELEBRATED Hungarian and English Partridges 

and Pheasants, the large Hungarian Hares, all kinds of 
Deer, Quail, etc., for stocking purposes, Fancy Pheasants, 
ornamental waterfowl and live wild animals of every discrip- 
tion. Write for price list. Wenz & Machensen, Dept. 15, 
Yardley, Penna. 


FOR SALE—Ferrets and Collie pups. Finest stock in 
America, Write Nelson’s Kennels, Grove City, Pa. 


COCKER SPANIELS, by son of famouschampion, Nothing 
better for a companion or to work in the woods, Prices 
reasonable and sure to please. 


$1.50 








Penataquit Kennels 


DOGS BOARDED—Comfortable quarters; good food, 
Will also take a few dogs to work on quail. 
tion to all 








Proper atten- 
Rates reasonable. Not too 
cheap, but cheap as good care will allow. 


“P.O. Box 500, BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND 


guaranteed 

















THE UTILITY KENNELS 
High-bred English Setters and Pointers, thoroughly trained and un- 
trained. Bitches in whelp and puppies lace orders now for your 
season's shooting dog and companion or for puppy for self-education. 


Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, N. Y. 

















Pedigreed F exhounds— Foci Dore una Fors, 

also Trained Coon Hounds and Still Cover , Rabbit Hounds 

Squirrel Dogs. As fine trained dogs as live. ully guaranteed. State 
Address —, D. HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. 









wants, 











LE TERRIER PUPPIES of the Highest Quality. 
e lot of younysters for sale at very reasonable prices. } 
pion “York The Conqueror,”’ has defeated all the ' 
lales in Fngland and America and has sire me | 
well-known winners, Stud fee, § When you want a re | 
“Airedale” write to The ** KAPPAHANNOCK" KENNELS, 
REMINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Typical AIREDA 
e have a choi 














ENGLISH SETTERS 
WO beautiful litters English Setters, one by Ch. Mallwyd Sirdar, the 


other by Albert's Rumney Ranger, both out of Ch. Lady's Ct. Glad 
Write quick. 








stone bitches, Will make winners. NEWTOWN KEN- 


NELS (Keyg.), Elmira, N 

















Irish Terriers at Stud 
Champion Borthwick Tormentor—Best Irish Ter- 
rier in America. Fee, $25. Blarney Gamecock— 
A splendid terrier, beautiful coat, long head_and 
an Irishman. Fee, $20. Courtland Danby—Win- 
ner of eighteen 1st prizes before he was a year 
e a3 . usually for sale as well as older dogs of 
the best breeding. Address all communications to 

JOHN G. BATES, Cedarhurst, L. I. 

















Satisfaction or Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


No Experiments. Triedeadapproved! Forty Years’ Experience. 
DISTEMPER CURE (Comb)......... $1.00 
ns ccs b's 6inba-ee ¥0-070-* 50 Single Remedies 
IML, snssiscinbewsves .50 = sent by wl 4 
CANKER CURE................ -2 &S 
WORM EXTERMINATOR........... .50 y 
$5 selection will be 
ee -50 expressed, prepaid, 
ja -25 —on receipt of only 
TT 
FLEA REPELLER AND DISINF...... 50 
SCENT RESTORER AND INTENSIF.: | 50 $ 3.50 
$5.00 


A 





Directions for successful treatment P each 
was Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 


ED. F. HABERLEIN . McPherson, Kan. 











F. R, Longworthy, Clinton, Me , 
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GORDON SETTER | PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Maurice A (March, 1907), + $25.00 
Mildred A (March, 1907), « © 20.00 
Myra A (March, 1907), - . 20.00 
Maida A (March, 1907), « - 20.00 
Morgan A (May, 1907), = « 25.00 








Also some fine puppies of Ch. Brenda—ready for shipment in October 


| Mrs. B. W. Andrews, Woodbury, N. J. 











f If you want an ideal companion or areal stock getter, 
write me for price, photo and pedigree of the 


BOSTON TERRIER 


MURRAY’S CHRISTIE, No. 80956. 
He is by“ King Richard” out of a “ eye 
wae 184 lbs., ante brindle, nicely marked, 3} kink 


HUR C. TYLER, 
SIRIUS KENNELS, New Britain, Conn. 














FINNIGAN’S BLOODHOUNDS 
The world famed HOLMLEIGH PACK (Imported). Holders of 
world records for speed and accurate trailing after man; never have failed 
to catch any man they have attempted to trail ; also winners of many 
zes on the bench in England and America; trained dogs and pups 


A a book with photos and 12 stories of aoe wonderful work of the 
Hounds sent to you for twenty-five cents, worth $2 
FINNIGAN’S KENNELS, GREENE, N. Y. 
LARGEST BLOODHOUND KENNELS IN THE WORLD 








Attention, Bulldog Men 


We have imported at great expense the 
heavyweight bull og: ODIN 
who has on several occasions defeated the Philadel 
phia sensation, Mohomet. If you want 
anything in the bulldog line, write to 


GOTHAM KENNELS, 48 East 51st St., NEW YORE 











Griffons Bruxellois 


The Kingcote Kennels of Hempstead is the largest 
exhibitor of this quaint and fashionable toy breed. 
Puppies by Champion Kingcote Boerke for sale, as 
well as some excellent breeding stock. 


KINGCOTE KENNELS, Mempstead, & & 























FASHION’S DOG 


Royally bred, registered ENGLISH BULL 

DOGS at reasonable prices for the best im- 

ported stock. The best tempered pets in the 

—— world. Write for prices and par- 
culars. 


NAIROD KENNELS (negiete 
615 Second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Champion Dog 
Biscuit Testimonial 


St. Paul Bread Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Sirs: 
Enclosed find photo of my pointers, 


pep up on Champion Dog Biscuit 
and milk from the time they were four 
days old. I owe lots to your biscuit 
for giving them their strong muscles 
and sound bones, They are all strong 
and he: althy now at — n weeks, 
fours respectfully 

E. W. HUDSON, 

Sept. 3, 1907. Hanover, III. 


Write for Free Sample 
ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 
558 View Street ST. PAUL, MINN. 














Then You Want The 
“Amateur Trainer” 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide 
in the art of training, handling and the correcting of 
faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged by authorities 
and amateurs alike the most practical book on train- 
ing ev er published. The author is a trainer of over 
30 years’ experience. 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
On the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price—paper cover, $1.00; finely cloth bound 
and gold embossed, $1.50, 

Address all orders to 

FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 

35 West 21st Street, New York 

























SPRATT’S PATENT DOG CAKES 


are the BEST 
and CHEAPEST 


We also manufacture spe- 
cially prepared foods for DOGS, 
PUPPIES, CATS, RABBITS, 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, 
GAME, BIRDS, FISH. 

Send for Catalogue, “ Dog Culture’’ which contains 
Practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and general 
management of dogs; also chapters on cats. 

SPRATT’S PATENT (Am.) LTD. 


Newark, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ST. Louis, Mo. 
CLEVELAND, OH10 TON, MASS, MONTREAL, CAN, 7 
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MARBLE’S 


Anti-Rust Ropes 


FOR SHOTGUNS, RIFLES 
AND REVOLVERS 


When saturated with oil these “wicks” 
exclude all air and moisture and 
make it impossible for the barrels to 
rust or become pitted. 
They are made of best cotten wicking, 
are round, a little larger than the bore 
and longer than the barrel. ‘This in- 
sures a constant pressure oi oil against 
the entire circumference of the bore, 
One oiling Will last for years. 
For shotguns and rifles, each 50c. For 
revolvers, Joe. State calibre or gauge, 
Sold by dealers or direct, postpaid 
Send for 56-page, free cata- 
log of Marble’s “extra qual- 
ity’ specialties for Sports- 
men, made by 
Marble Safety £xe Co. 
85-113 Delta Avenue 
GLADSTONE, MICH. 





COAT COMPASS | 25. 
tend pte hall ON SPIRAL WIRE] 
STO RODS. BRA 
FOLLOWS THE TWIST, LASTSALIF ETIME-STATE CALIBER 
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BOOK 


Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to eny address by the auther. 7 
HM. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.8., = 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 


























PORTRAITS OF DOGS 
in oil or watercolor, painted from life or photo- 
graphs, my specialty. I also have a number 
of original hunting pictures for sale. See this 
and next month's cover of ‘‘Field and Stream.” 
Correspondence solicited. 
EDW. V. BREWER, 528 W. 158th St., NEW YORK 











H. A. DRISCOLE 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil 


Showing the action of fish in life, my specialty. 

References: F1ELD ANDSTREAM, and some of the 

most eminent authorities and anglers in America 
Address: PEEKSKILL, N.Y. 








Wild Rice Seed 


FRESH 1907 CROP 


ANY) NOW Is the 
VW Time to Plant It 





ANY QUANTITY 


1 Cents 
Per Pound 


hit” Re FOR EATING 
ES, specially 
Prepared, per pound.. 18c 





Big Game Hunters Coming West 
The place to be outfitted if you come to 
Minnesota to hunt. 
The oldest Exclusive Gun and Sporting 
Goods House in the Northwest. 
Established 1855—Over 50 Years Ago 


THE WM. R. RURKHARD CO. 
ST. PAUL, wINNESOTA 














GEDNEY FARM KENNELS 


DALMATIANS 


The Goiney Farm Kennels have the largest and 
) Dalmatians in this country. Dalma- 
tians are the best watch dogs and all round com- 
panion. _ No smart equipage is complete without 
om. Rs dogs, ——s ca and puppies 

ways torsale. Send for stud cards, price and 
descriptive circulars. 


SIX DOGS AT STUD 
FEES, $15 TO $30 








Gedney Farm Kennels 
F. Appleton, Manager White Plains, W. Y. 








USEFUL ORNAMENTAL 


GERMAN SILVER DOG COLLAR PLATES, the finest made, soc. 
Artistic, raised lettering and design, high finish, new process far 
superior to the old style of engraving on plate. 
A finer collar plate you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, 
hand ly d don the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY 





FOR SALE 
Several well-trained Pointers and Setters. These dogs 
are strictly high-class Shooting dogs, and are well and most 
thoroughly trained on Quail, Pheasants and Prairie Chick- 
ens. Beautiful specimens, royally bred, and field dogs of 
the highest class. 
THE C. S. FREEL KENNELS F, | 


Loogcotee, Ind. 











“Please say you saw it 





y 
CENTS. Get one, it will please you. 

Two SIz&s, 3-4 x 3 inch for the large dogs, 9-16 x 2 1-4 inch for the 
smaller breeds. FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR, 60c. 
THE MOST SERVICRABLE DOG COLLAR MADE. Best quality 
leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely 
finished, nickle buckle and rng, showy, strong, durable, everlasting. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached wil! be made and sent complete for $1.00. 
Made to lock, including lock and key, 25 cts. extra, Sizes 15 to 22 in, 
long, 1 and 1 1-4 in. wide 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR. McPherson, Kan. 
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SALE ~ WANT 
AND EXCHANGE 


Advertisements under this classification 
are FIVE CENTS a word for each inser- 
tion. Numbers and 
words. No advertisernents accepted for 
less than fifty cents. 
Special rate for display ad- 
under this classification, $5.00 
per inch, $2.50 one-half inch. 





initials count as 


Cash must accom- 








LEARN MORE AND EARN MORE —Wso torch Law, Eagi 

neering, Oratory, / Advertising, Business ‘io once, 
Short-Story W riting and 150 others. Best school on earth. 
Small cost. lasy payments. Ask for catalog 38 and name 
course wanted. Intercontinental University, Washington, 


BROTHERS —Accidentally hs ave discovered root that will 
» cure tobacco habit and indigestion. No drugs. Let me 
write. C. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 
FOR SALE—Mounted Moose, E!k, Caribou and White Tail 
D>er heads; also horns and sealps in good shape to mount 
These are all excellent picked snecimens and include some 
extra fine ones. It will pay youto get deseription and prices 
Bank and other references furnished Edwin Dixon, Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville, Ontario 
WANTED by a well-known, practical and very experienced 
® party, a partner to start large Forest and Game preserve 
with Farm, preferably South. Would consider improving 
established plant. Write A. C., 15, care Fretp anp Stream 


AUTOMOBILES—Orient Buckboard for sale, 
runabout. X, care Fretp anp STREAM, 


Also new 


PIANO FOR SALE—New and at a bargain price, Address 


B., care Fretp AND Stream Cfiice. 


MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU «nd WHITE TAIL deer horns 
and scalps. An extra fine lot in good shape to mount. 

Price to sell quick. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 

Ontario. 

UASH PAID for old Gold, Silver, Platinum: old and modern 
Revolvers and Cameras. Kleinman, No. 250 Eighth Ave., 

New York City 








The ct est collection of MOUNTED BUFFALO HEADSint l 
States, Prices range from § to§ Six v e spe s 

ind feet, prepared for 1 ntir I:ntire, § c ,or$ fort 

a few choice tanned robes at $100 each. J. D. ALLEN, Taxicermist, 


Mandan, N. D 








advertised and 
Want to 


“THE JOLLY PALMS” for sale. Best 
best paying Sportsman’s Resort in the State. 
retire. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 
SHOOTING AND FISHING 


WANTED —About 1,000 acres—mixed timber and open 
healthful location—for Shooting Preserve—Quail. On 
water (salt preferred), must be navigable for Hunting 


Launch—Duck Shooting—Fishing. In either Maryland, 
Virginia, North or South Carolina, 
nearest Railway Station, location. Send description, prices, 


ete. P. O. Box 197, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE. 


THREE ISLANDS in Currituck Sound on and close to the 
boundary line between Virginia and North Carolina. The 
largest has 300 acres. an admirable property for a sporting 

an the smaller islands having less than ten acres each. 
Wines rendezvous of myriads of ducks, geese, swans, and 
all kinds of waterfowl. Price on application to G., care 
Fretp anp STREAM. 


I have a desirable place for some sportsman looking for 
a home in this State, Also several large acreage properties 
that would make ideal preserves or shooting boxes. Address 
Plummer F, Jones, Avonia, Virginia. 


LONG ISLAND. Grand place for a bungalow or camp; 
20 acres in the woods. Good shooting. Only $2,200. Write 
for particulars, Farm Bureau, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE near Bridgeport; 65 miles from 

New York City. Trolley to within 4 mile of property. 
Grounds 20 acres, water frontage of 1,200 feet on the beau- 
tiful Housatonic River. House built at'a cost of $6,000; barn, 
stable, carriage-house and other buildings. Fruit in abun- 

nce, Good shooting for duck, rail and ruffed id. bo good 
fishing for striped bass, bluefish, etc.; splendid boating. 
J., care FrgLp anv STREAM. “i 





State on what river— | 








Country Estates Co. Ltd. 


O you want to sell your Country 
Estate, Game Preserve, Shoot- 
ing Box or Camp? We — a 
specialty of handling this class of 
property in all sec —s A npentong 
try. We havea select list of cus- 
tomers and your property may be 
exactly what they want. No reg- 
istration fee charged. 





Country Estates Co. Ltd, 
35 West 21st Street, :: New York City 























LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
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CINSENC 


Comme — the most valuable of all products of 
the soil. tasy of cultivation. Requires little atten- 
tion. P rofite enormous. For particulars and cultural 
directions, address CUMBERLAND GINSENG GAR- 
DENS, Winchester, Tenn, 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 
































A $25,000 


Farm and Game Preserve 
For $11,000—Must Sell 








$3,500 cash, balance 4, 6, 8 and 14 years, to meet the 
matu it res of infant children. Or nkey 
tiver, 30 - miles from .Richmot i. Wakes 

West Point, Va. 400 acres clear 

in Duck and Sora Marsh Pk 

Railroad on property, half mile fr 

water 12rooms, Frame residence it 

buildings. Fine fishing and gunning; sport all year 
round. Large deposits green sand marl. Must be 
seen to be appreciated. Addres 


““SPORTSMAN’S BUREAU,” 
Care FIELD AND STREAM. 
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“An Ocean Acrobat 


How, When and Where to Fish for the Leaping Tuna 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


An acknowledged authority on jresh and saltewater fish and fishing. Author of “The Basses,” 
“The Speckled Brook Trout,” “Bait Angling jor Common Fishes,” etc. 


ANY books and magazine arti- 

cles have been written on the 

e tarpon, but very little concerning 
the one fish that can safely challenge 

his claim of ocean sovereignty. The 
tarpon is found only in southern 
waters, while the habitat of the 
tuna reaches far northward, both in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific—the 
360-pound fish that served as a 
model for Mr. Rhead’s paintings 
having been taken within an hour’s 


travel of New York City. 





Fishing for tuna is exciting and 
strenuous sport—even in the esti- 
mation of our author, who can 
claim intimate acquaintance with 
every game fish of American waters. 
The spirit of the thing lives and 
breathes in his paintings and word 


pictures. 








THE LEAPING TUNA 


In Field and Stream for February 


Order in advance from your news dealer. The December number 
of the magazine sold out in ten days. 








BEAR Commencing with the March issue, Louis Rhead will regularly conduct 
in FIELD AND STREAM a department for the information of anglers, telling 

IN from month to month where to go for all species of fish that are in season, 
how to reach the right place, what equipment is necessary, and exactly how 


to proceed to GET THE FISH. This is a monthly feature that you cannot 


MIN D afford to miss, 
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WARREN Y. CLUFF 


Mr. Cluff is a native of Brooklyn, N. Y., and his love of 
art was apparently inborn, since his earliest recollections 
are of copying pictures from his school books. — Later the 
fly leaves of his hymn book were discovered to be illuminated 
with the portraits of his neighbors at church services, and 
during the years of his common school education every 
leisure moment was devoted to sketching. Profiting by 
several years instruction by artists of note, including Chase, 
Christy, Clark and others, hegestablished his own studio, 
making a specialty of magazine illustrating, cover designs, 
ete., and has done some very creditable work for Collier’s 
Weekly, Outing, the Saturday Evening Post and other well- 
known publications. 
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A YULETIDE REVERIE 


VISIONS THAT 


By P. C. 


OWN the deserted street the north 
|) wind sighs mournfully, weeping 
for the tall pines it has left so 
far away. Within, the open fire blazes 
merrily as once more I draw up to its 
blaze, gazing upon its ever- 
changing pictures that recall so vividly 
the camp-fires of the woodland life. A 
great log bursts into sudden fire, its 
broad flame shaping into wide-spreading 
moose antlers. ‘The magie of the wood- 
vine steals over me, and | am carried afar 
off to the home of the forest king. Billy’s 
honest face gazes up at me, a “Red God” 
in very truth, mutely questioning as to 
why I linger in the haunts of men when 
the “Call of the Wild” sounds so plainly 
in my ears. 

The voices of club companions fade 
away, the fireplace changes to towering 
pines, and I am again stretched out on 
my balsam couch, Billy at my side, 
dreaming of the morrow. For tomorrow 
is the day on which we are to start on 
my first moose hunt. For many days we 
have trod the silent arches of the forest 
trail. Deer in plenty have bounded 
across its narrow aisles. Two great bucks 
have fallen to my rifle, and now Billy 
deems me worthy to go further into the 
silent places in quest of that longed for 


cheery 


LURK IN 


NUMBER NINE 
THE CRUMBLING EMBERS 
KIRKBRIDE 
trophy, the head of a bull moose. The 


first rays of light are streaking the sky 
as we break camp, pack our duffle and 
jovously take the trail to the river. The 
canoe crackles through a transparent film 
of ice as we push off. The crispness of 
late fall chills our blood; 
paddles with long, vigorous strokes, filled 
with the gladness and beauty of life. 

As we round a bend of the river the 
sun flashes over the eastern hills, and we 
unconsciously hold our paddles, awed into 
stillness by the riot of color on every 
hand. The sparkling water dazzles us, 
reflecting as it does the red and gold, 
crimson, yellow and purple of the sur- 
rounding foliage. Everywhere we meet 
brilliancy, blended as only the Great 
Artist can blend tones—not an inhar- 
monious spot as far as the eve can reach. 
A buek stands knee-deep in the water 
just ahead, pawing the silvery spray over 
his glistening sides. Some instinct tells 
him that he is safe for the time being, 
and not until we resume paddling does 
he bound whistling away. 

A great trout breaks water bevond us, 
and he, too, for an instant reflects the 
colors of the surrounding hills, and is 
then lost to sight in the sparkling depths. 
Even Billy feels the miracle of the birth 


so we swing 
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of day, and many miles are covered ere 
he breaks the silence that has fallen over 
us. 

All day we journey northward, camp- 
ing at dusk not far from a broad stretch 
of dead water. After supper Billy cuts 
a roll of smooth bark from the nearest 
birch, which he deftly shapes into a horn. 
We smoke and doze a bit, and then, as 
the moon begins to show over a nearby 
ridge, silently steal to the canoe and 
quietly glide out from the shadows. 
How sublime that evening scene! The 
silvery yellow water, the dark hills, their 
tints hushed in the soft moonlight, the 
slight breeze murmuring through the 
tree-tops, all the indescribable charm of 
the sleeping woods. Billy turns the canoe 
into the deep shadow of overhanging 
boughs, raises the birch horn to his lips, 
and the weird, plaintive wail of the cow 
moose rolls out over the water. The hills 
catch it, hold it for an instant, then toss 
it from one to another till it is finally 
lost in the distance. Then keen, ex- 
pectant silence. A loon, far off, mocks 
the utter stillness. A fox, away up on 
the hillside, barks; then all is quiet 
again. 

After a time the amorous call rises 
and falls once more. Scarce have the 
echoes ceased when there comes the faint, 
distant reply. Hardly does the ear catch 
it; but it comes once more, not unlike the 
blow of a dull axe on dead wood. Billy’s 
call is now shorter but more pleading. 
After what s:cms a long, long time the 
call is repeated, and then the blood leaps 
through my veins as, clear and distinct, 
from across the water comes the crash- 
ing of branches and the unmistakable 
rattle of horn against alder bush. Gone 
is all thought of sleep; it is no longer 
cold; my glove unheeded drops over- 
board as I hastily bare the trigger hand, 
lest anything interfere when the critical 
moment arrives. With a snort and a 
rush the great beast plunges through the 
last crackling bush and takes to the 
water. Then, again, utter silence. 
Eagerly we strain our eyes at the distant 
shore, but the deep shadows are impene- 
trable. The canoe quivers and springs 
into sudden life; but so marvelous is 
Billy’s skill that not a ripple sounds 


from our bow—not a drop trickles from 
the always submerged paddle. Close 
under the shadows of our shore we skim 
along till we round a not distant bend, 
behind whose friendly shelter we emerge 
for a few brief moments into brilliant 
moonlight, and then scurry to cover in 
the darkness under the far shore. Now 
how cautiously we skirt the land, ever 
keeping in the black places, ever nearing 
our suspicious quarry, but ever silently. 
Soon we hear the impatient stamping of 
those mighty hoofs, and a great joy fills 
my heart to know that he is still there. 

Suddenly, like a huge ship from out a 
mirage, a great form looms up, inky 
black against the moonlit waters, the 
soft light glistening from his spreading 
crown. My heart leaps into my mouth, 
almost strangling me. The sharp click 
of the hammer as I cock my rifle startles 
him, and he swings partly about—but 
too late. The hills roar out their wel- 
coming echo to the thunder of the re- 
port. The mighty animal halts, staggers, 
draws himself together, then lunges des- 
perately towards our canoe. Again the 
old .405 Winchester speaks, again he 
halts, then slowly, majestically sinks to 
his knees, rolls over and is still. 

Soon the wavelets are softly murmur- 
ing around his antlers and against his 
dark side. It is all over. The last echo 
has gone rumbling away; the woods and 
waters sleep as soundly as the fallen mon- 
No more will he swing proudly 

His loves and 
His glassy eyes 


arch. 
down the woodland trail. 
his battles are ended. 

gaze down into mine reproachfully from 
above the fireplace. Oh, the pity of it 
all! But yet I reluctantly turn from my 
now smouldering fire to dream of other 
open seasons to come, of other moose to 
give up their lives, that other heads may 
hang above the fireplaces of my friends. 
Idle dreams, say you? Perhaps. Yet, 
after all, what have we in the realization 
itself that can surpass the pleasures of 
memory—or even approach the roseate 
and golden joys of anticipation? De- 
lights in which all of you may share if 
you will, providing you possess an open 
fire and abundant leisure—and are 
blessed with the meditative nature that 
finds no weariness in self-communion, 
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NINETY YEARS OF 


HIE desire for a rifle of his own 
and the necessity of making it 
himself, made a Yankee boy the 


father of a great gun factory. If Eliph- 
alet Remington, at his humble forge in 
Ilion, in 1816, could have looked into 
the future, he might well have been un- 
nerved. It was his fate to obliterate 
the boundaries of the nations and to 
make and unmake empires, for his guns 
were to arm the countries of the world. 
Remington rifles spoke the compelling 
word against the Mexican forces of San- 
ta Anna. The United States Govern- 
ment relied upon Ilion for a large part 
of the Union arms, and such was the 
zeal of Mr. Remington in enlarging his 


REMINGTON ARMS 


works in an endeavor to aid his country, 
that he paid the penalty with his life 
even as his father died before him. For- 
tunate, indeed, that Remington could 
not unroll the future and measure his 
responsibility to mankind. The picture 
is still one of armed men. striving 
in war—the last resort for mastery. The 
armies of Spain, Sweden, Egypt, France. 
Porto Rico, Cuba, Chili, Columbia, 
Mexico, Honduras, Argentine Republic 
and China were to shoulder Remington 
rifles, for American guns led the world 
in quality and simplicity of action. 
The later pages of Remington history 
speak less of war and more of the hunt- 
ing field. The breech-loading rifle and 
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REMINGTON’S BLACKSMITH SHOP 
shotgun practically foreed the foreign 
sporting arms from the American mar- 
ket. The hammers were discarded, for 
the hammerless type was an instant sue- 
cess. Repeating arms were perfected un- 
til, now, autoloading rifles and shotguns 
bearing the Remington name _ have 
granted the impossible to sportsmen, and 
added the touch of effectiveness and lux- 
ury coupled with safety, toward which 
the Ilion factory has ever striven. 
The blacksmith shop in 1816 took its 
power from a neighboring stream, and its 
main work was the making of bars, pick- 
axes and plowshares. Eliphalet’s father 
encouraged his son in his rifle 


FIELD AND 


STREAM 


factory. This industry was too 
far removed from the coal and 
iron mines, and was soon aban- 
doned. The gun factory con- 
tinued to prosper and 
working and gun fitting depart- 
ments were added, so that rifles 
were turned ous complete, as 
well as fittings and barrels for 
gunsmiths, who at that time 
did a thriving business in as- 
sembling guns to order. 

The war with Mexico 
brought huge contracts to 
Ames & Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., who, unable to fulfill 
them, turned them over to the 
Remingtons. Thus _ several 
thousand muzzle-loading car- 
bines were made under the 
patents of one William Jencks. These 
proved a success, and the profits from 
their manufacture were used to increase 
the plant. 

In the ’50s, the United States Gov- 
ernment, feeling the danger of an ap- 
proaching civil war, placed orders for 
7,500 military arms, mostly of the Har- 
per’s Ferry model, which were to prove 
helpful in suppressing the rebellion, by 
giving superior rifles to the Northern 
army. Remington pistols were also made 
under the Beal patents. These were of 
the large horse-pistol type, having 
heavy metal-bound butts, whose weight 


wood- 





barrel making, and soon his 
reputation spread throughout 
the surrounding country. At 
first the rifling was done in 
Utica, and thither voung Rem- 
ington tramped with his heavy 
load. But the native genius of 
the young man brushed aside 
all obstacles, and soon his own 
rifling machines were busy, and 


huge grindstones from the 
Tlion quarries were at work 
shaping the exteriors of the 


barrels. For a number of years 
the other work of the 
was continued, until, in 1839. 
Mr. Remington withdrew that 
which did not pertain to guns. 
and, having formed a partner- 
ship, managed it in a separate 


shop 





THE FIRST FACTORY BUILDING 














HISTORY OF AMERICAN ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


decided many a_ hand-to-hand fight. 
From that day forward Remington pis- 
tols have had a wide reputation. These 
pistols were followed by the double- 
barrel Derringer of .41 caliber, rim fire, 
which, being flat and short, are popular 
today as a secondary and hidden arm. 
For defensive purposes, in Mexico and 
Texas they were used effectively at short 
range, being often shot through the 
user’s coat from a 
side pocket. 


The firm name 
in 1856 was 
changed to E. 
Remington & 
Sons, for Philo, 
Samuel and Eli- 
phalet had joined 
their father. 
When the long- 
dreaded civil war 
was forced upon 
the country, the 
pressure was so 
great upon the 
Tlion works that a 
separate pistol 
factory was started 
in Utiea, and thus 
all orders were 
filled, although a 
day and_ night 
shift was needed. 
With orders for 
the Springfield 
musket crowding 
upon them, the senieuacued 
Remingtons strug- 
gled_ still further to enlarge their 
plant. No mechanical problem ever 
proved too great for these American 
Krupps. Patriotism rather than profit 
forced the elder Remington to work 
with supernatural zeal, and he died 


in 1861, as great a military hero as 
any who died on the battle field. Me- 
chanical genius, banker and philanthro- 
pist, he may well be called “the father 
of American gun making.” His guns 
were first in the field, and after these 
ninety years the Remington stamp on 
rifle or shotgun stands for accuracy, 
safety and mechanical perfection. <A 
Lincoln in stature and strength, his edu- 
cation, like the President’s, was rudi- 
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mentary. His power lay along mechan- 
ical lines and he disliked clerical labor, 
trusting rather to his wonderful mem- 
ory. Of liberal religious views, he aided 
all churches, and his private life was 
above reproach. Like all great men who 
have made their names into our na- 
tional history, he was a constructionist 
of unfaltering determination. The lives 
of many were in his hands, but soldier 

and sportsman re- 


lied safely upon 
Remington guns 
from this sturdy 
American’s_ shop. 
His mantle fell 
upon wor th y 


shoulders, for his 
sons supplied all 
government orders 


by erecting new 
machinery, so that 
the plant was 
valued at about 
$1,500,000 — a 
huge factory for 
that time. 

With the close 


of the war came a 
cancellation of all 
government  con- 
tracts, and the 
blow fell with 
cruel force upon 
the Remington 
Company. The 
Ilion bank failed 
and a “hand-to- 
mouth” struggle 
began. Coupled with these financial 
reverses came the necessity of mak- 
ing a breech-loading model, which the 
closing year of the rebellion had shown 
was to be the military arm of the 
future. Such was the public’s confi- 
dence in the Remingtons that not only 
was the payment of their old notes post- 
poned, but new credits were offered. It 
was, and still is, the Remington policy 
to supplement the work of their own in- 
ventors with the brains of the best out- 
side talent. A German by the name of 
Rider was engaged, together with a num- 
ber of his skilled mechanics, to produce 
the famous system of a dropping breech- 
lock backed up by the hammer. The 


REMINGTON 
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simplicity of this action and its ability 
to stand rough weather and hard usage 
tests, brought an immediate order from 
Denmark for 42,000 rifles. Day and 
night work wes again commenced and 
prosperity returned to Ilion. All obli- 
gations were now met and all old claims 
satisfied. 

The United States navy adopted the 
new Remington breech-loader and _ or- 
dered 12,000 in 1867. Spain took 85,- 


STREAM 


system and great executive ability, and 
under his management the factory pro- 
duced about 1,500 rifles and pistols per 
day, men and metal working together as 
one machine. The State of New York 
in 1872 adopted the Remington, and one 
order for 21,000 rifles was furnished. 
Many criticisms were brought against 
the United States service arm, and a 
commission of army officers, with Maj. 
Gen. Scofield at the head, was appointed 





CIVIL WAR REMINGTON MUSKET, HARPER’S FERRY MODEL 


000, Sweden 30,000 and Egypt 50,000. 
Many other breech-loading arms were 
now being made throughout the world, 
but the Remington system ruled the 
market, and Yankee ingenuity brought 
foreign gold by the millions to this 
country, and furnished labor for over 
a thousand mechanies in the Ilion fac- 
tory. The Franco-Prussian war found 
France without sufficient arms, and 
again the Remingtons were smothered 
with orders. More machinery and more 
buildings were added to the splendid 
Ilion plant, which was already as large 
as all other American gun factories put 
together. One is staggered to learn that 
the output had now reached almost a 
thousand rifles a day, besides many pis- 
tols which had the same simple and ef- 
fective action. What gun factory can to- 
day point to such a production? Even the 
government armory at Springfield was 
small by comparison. One hundred and 
forty-five thousand rifles were delivered 
to France and were found superior to the 
Chassepot, with which many of the sol- 
diers of Napoleon were armed. Samuel 
temington, who had acted as foreign 
agent, was delegated as France’s special 
representative to buy arms of any make 
—another tribute to the integrity and 
ability which had been handed down 
from father to son. Prosperity had 
brought large dividends, and they were 
now declared to the amount of $2,000.- 
000. Philo Remington was a man of 


to consider the merits of the various 
models. The Remington withstood the 
most exacting tests and easily distanced 
its competitors. The board recom- 
mended its adoption, but for some rea- 
son not generally known, the patents for 
the Allin gun were bought and the gov- 
ernment began, at Springfield, the man- 
ufacture of what was conceded by ex- 
perts to be an inferior rifle. Foreign 
orders, however, poured in. Porto Rico 
bought in 1874, 10,000; Cuba, 89,500; 
Spain, 130,000, and Egypt, 55,000 rifles. 
Continued action abroad upon the part 
of Samuel Remington sent in contracts 
for 50,000 from Mexico and 12,000 from 
Chili. One signal success which at- 
tended the labors of Samuel Remington 
abroad was in connection with the Egyp- 
tian contract. The Khedive was so im- 
pressed with Mr. Remington’s efforts 
and success in furnishing a large num- 
ber of military rifles for the Egyptian 
army, that he presented him with a 
marble palace located near Cairo. This 
splendid structure, we believe, is used at 
present by one of the Foreign Legation. 

Hartley & Graham, of New York, who 
were recognized as the leading sporting 
goods dealers of the country, meanwhile 
had disposed of 144,500 guns. The ex- 
clusive connections of this house, espe- 
cially in South and Central America, 
proved of great value to the Reming- 
tons. Those were stirring days for the 
seller of guns. One Hartley & Graham 
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THE END OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 


agent, named Reynolds, successfully 
conducted negotiations for munitions of 
war with the French, and escaped in a 
balloon over the German lines, although 
he was shot at repeatedly and the gas 
bag pierced. Another agent went to 
China in the late *70s, adopted the na- 
tive costume, made his way to the capi- 
tal, and gained the ear of Li Hung 
Chang, with the result that the Chinese 
joined the Remington army which had 
spread wherever civilization was far 
enough advanced to lay aside the muzzle- 
loader for guns loaded with a metallic 
cartridge at the breech. Almost at the 
same time good contracts were made 
with Columbia and Honduras and other 
countries, swelling the number of Rem- 
ington arms actually delivered up to 
the million mark, which, coupled with 
subsequent sales of sporting arms, gives 
the ineredible sum total of over a 
million and a half. Truly the little 
forge at Ilion had grown and filled the 
earth. Citizen and soldier had now 
come to realize as never before that ac- 


curacy of aim most quickly multiplied 
the effectiveness of the rifleman. Rifle 
practice increased, and the day when a 
soldier shot away a man’s weight in 
lead for every enemy rendered hors de 
combat, as was the case in the civil war, 
gave way before wonderful records at 
even the most extreme ranges. Few of 
us who are familiar with the bullseyes 
scored at 1.000 yards range by our na- 
tional marksmen and their modern high- 
power rifles, appreciate that the Rem- 
1876, with its big 


ineton Creedmoor o 
ball and black powder, was capable of 
almost equal scores. The Remington 
was the favorite in these matches and 
enabled Uncle Sam’s shooters to humble 
the marksmen of the world in a series 
of international matches. 

E. Remineton & Sons were now at 
their zenith of prosperity. Their prob- 
lems had been manufacturing ones and 
had been solved in time to meet an in- 
creasing demand which was largely for- 
eign. But other nations, jealous of the 


big Ilion plant and unwilling to depend 
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CHINESE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE AND MR. COMSTOCK, 


REMINGTON’S AGENT 


upon others, had established their own 
factories. The time was ripe for Philo 
Remington and his brothers to retire 
from active business, for they were rich 
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there was started the manufac- 
ture of typewriters, farm im- 
plements, sewing machines and 
other articles needful in times 
of peace. The quality of these 
products at once gained them 
favor, but the Remingtons 
were makers rather than sellers, 
and only the Remington type- 
writer gained any considerable 
success, and that later in other 
hands. Meanwhile repeating 
arms were supplanting single 
guns, and, nothing daunted. 
the Remingtons took up the 
Keene model, only to lay it 
aside for the Lee, which prove:| 
again their mechanical fore- 
sight.for the Lee bolt repeating 
rifle proved the parent of mod- 
ern military arms. Practically 
including the 


every nation, 

United States, uses the bolt 
system, while England em- 
hodied the idea in the Lee- 


Metford. The first battle ever 
fought between troops armed 
with magazine rifles, was that 
between the French and 
Chinese at Lang S6én during 
the Tonquin campaign, in the 
early *80s. At this fight the 
French marines armed with 
the tubular magazine Kropateheck 
were thrice repulsed by the Chinese 
armed with the Remington-Lee. The 
latter had a reserve of fire which nothing 





REMINGTON DOUBLE BARREL HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN 


bevond the fondest hopes of earlier days. 
This could not be done without sacri- 
ficing the interests of the many em- 
plovees who had made their homes in 
Ilion; so, in addition to sporting arms, 


could resist. The crisis came when the 
Frenchmen’s magazines had to be re- 
loaded, when they were at the mercy of 
the Chinese, who could recharge in a 
few seconds’ time. 
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REMINGTON AUTOLOADING RIFLE AND SHOTGUN 


Installing the additional machinery cellus Hartley, of New York, who 
necessary to make the new repeating placed the name of “Remington” 
guns, and the partial failure of the allied again in its old place. Mr. Hartley 
industries, proved a great drain on the saw that the days of large military or- 
Remingtons. from which they never ders was past, and he turned his vast 
fully recovered. The family honor resources and ability to the production 


moved them to buy the depreciated stock of sporting rifles and shotguns. Rem- 


held by outsis lers. ' ; - : 
The same integrity ee. ee ee ee AMREBS Hist 
had in the past 
moved them to re- 
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100,000 rifles. The 
Remington broth- 

ers had, in the (\ 3a | Ber 8 ce } Sear: HM BRA PEE re Be 
meanwhile, been 
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gifts to several 
institutions. When a 

their creditors ad SBF pt RR RE ag a SPS & vse to 
pressed them, feel- 
ing, as many a me- 
chanical genius has 
done, their lack of 
financial ability. 
they turned to an- 
other who proved 
inecanable. They 
failed, but the 
business fell into 
the hands of the 
shrewdest man 
connected with the 
industry. A syn- 
dicate bought the 
factory at Ilion. 
and again it was 
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ington double-barrel hammer guns _ be- 
came widely popular, and, together with 
hammerless guns, jed all other American 
guns in numbers. Shotguns of highest 
grade were made, rivaling the Seotts 
and Purdeys selling as high as $750. 
Trap guns of high quality were per- 
fected and made many notable winnings. 
Single-shot sporting rifles of small and 
large caliber were made, and they all 
had the simple falling-breech block svs- 
tem which had brought the military or- 
ders to E. Remington & Sons. The 
Remington-Lee system was used in a 
sporting model and Remington target 
rifles again won national championships. 
“Quality” was and is the watchword, and 
no attempt was made to compete with low 
priced foreign or unsafe American arms. 

In 1902 occurred the death of Mar- 
cellus Hartley, and the business at the 
present time is being carried on by his 
family, his grandson holding the posi- 
tion of president. During the past few 
years a half million dollars has been ex- 
pended in equipping these works with 
special and modern machinery of the 
latest design. 





STREAM 


The policy of using the best brains ob- 
tainable, whether within the factory or 
outside, continues today. John Brown- 
ing, of Ogden, Utah, who had invented 
a successful pistol and field gun which 
loaded themselves, perfected a rifle and 
shotgun under the same system. The 
United States patents were bought, and 
he shotgun, first made in Belgium in 
limited numbers at the Fabrique Na- 
tional, was now made in quantities, to- 
gether with the rifle at Ilion. The auto- 
loading guns eject and reload by using 
as power the recoil of the barrel. Un- 
like practically all repeating arms, they 
have a solid breech and are hammerless. 
The recoil is noticeably lessened because 
the kick is largely spent upon a heavy 
spring within the arm and in operating 
the reloading mechanism. The shotgun 
is being made in 12-gauge, take-down, 
and the rifle in .35, .32 and .30-30 Rem- 
ington autoloading calibers. It seems 
as though the last word has been spoken 
in gun making. Modern sportsmen are 
now given arms as far superior to Daniel 
Boone’s muzzle-loading flint-lock as that 
piece surpassed the sling of David. 
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HOW MARCELLUS HARTLEY FORESAW A DEMAND 


EFORE taking up the affairs of 
The Union Metallic Cartridge 


Company, let us examine the ea- 
reer of its remarkable founder and learn 
whence came his resources and experi- 
ence. Marcellus Hartley came of sturdy 
English ancestors, who settled in Amer- 
ica in 1799, and 
came to New York 
City in 1822. Mr. 
Hartley was edu- 
cated in the pri- 
vate and _ public 
schoolsof this city, 
and began his bus- 
iness career in 
1844, at the early 
age of seventeen, 
with but few as- 
sets except brains 
and energy. His 
advent into the 
sporting goods 
world came about 
by accident, for an 
opening as _ book- 
keeper was accept- 
ed with Francis 
Tomes & Sons, 
importers of guns 
and other  high- 
class merchandise. 
As a_ traveling 
salesman he en- 
dured the hard- 
ships of Southern travel of that 
period, and later was shipwrecked 
on Lake Erie. His ability gained him 
the management of the department of 
sporting goods, but his ambition led him 
to form a partnership with two other 
clerks, and in 1854 the firm was 
launched upon the turbulent business 
seas of that time. The house of Schuy- 
ler, Hartley & Graham was founded up- 
on Experience, Prudence and Hope, but 
money also soon flowed in as a result 
of skillful buying abroad. 

Guns became Mr. Hartley’s specialty, 
and when the civil war Lroke out Secre- 
tary Stanton sent him abroad to buy 
military rifles, with almost unlimited 
powers and credit, and a military title 


MARCELLUS 





equivalent to brigadier general. For a 
voung man of thirty-five this was a su- 
preme test, but his work was most suc- 
cessfully done and an experience was 
gained which stood him in good stead 
in later years. 

In unfriendly England the manufac- 
turers embarrassed 
the young Ameri- 
can by forming 
combinations to 
corner the gun 
market. These he 
invariably broke, 
and also prevented 
an enterprising 
American firm 
from selling to the 
United States 
Government at an 
exorbitant price 
the guns they were 
buying in Euro- 
pean markets. 
Confederate agents 
became bidders, 
but such were the 
quick moves and 
clever methods of 
Mr. Hartley that 
fewexcept inferior 
guns ever reached 
the South. His 
funds were slow 
in reaching him at 
recommendations — to 


HARTLEY 


times, and his 
the secretary of war were not al- 
ways heeded, but, nothing daunted, 
he scoured Europe, even prevent- 
ing a revolution in one country by 
securing the arms for the United 
States. His plans covered every con- 
tingency, so that frustrated in one chan- 
nel he was finally successful in another. 
His letters and accounts to the govern- 
ment are models of clearness and accu- 
racy. Patriotism so possessed him that, 
busy as he was, he spent much time in 
using his influence among the English 
in favor of the Union. It is hard for us 
to understand why England remained 
so cold toward the Union cause, but 
press and people strongly favored the 
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South. We prefer to believe it was on 
account of ignorance of the issues rather 
than from selfish motives. When John 
Bright addressed a Birmingham audi- 
ence on the subject, his pro-Union senti- 
ments were hissed. Mr. Hartley wrote 
home: “Ile stood his ground, however. 
until the disturbance ceased, then started 
again with the same result; but he was 
not to be put down. Ie spoke for over 
an hour. I listened with wonder and 
amazement to his eloquence and mas- 
terly presentation of the cause for which 
he pleaded. If I am not mistaken this 
was the first speech he had made in Eng- 
land in favor of the North, and from 
that time forward publie sentiment. be- 
gan to change.” This education of the 
English people was greatly helped by 
Mr. Hartley, who had 10,000 copies of 
the speech printed and distributed 





Schuyler, Hartley & Graham and two 
other gentlemen as owners. Now began 
the first successful manufacture of me- 
tallie ammunition in this country. The 
products of the earlier factories, dating 
back to the “50s, had been percussion 
caps, skin cartridges for revolvers, linen 
cartridges for the Sharp’s breech-load- 
ing rifle, paper cartridges for muzzle- 
loaders and a few rim-fire copper cart- 
ridges of indiiferent quality. 

Expert mechanics from the old com- 
panies were attracted to Bridgeport. Mr. 
A. C. Hobbs took charge of the new 
factory as superintendent. His was a 
unique eand versatile genius. Farmer. 
merchant, wood carver, carriage maker, 
sailor, metal worker, glass cutter and 
lock maker, he brought to the new plant 
the mechanical power which, added to 
the large fortunes and rare selling abil- 


THE U. M.C. FACTORY IN 1873 


throughout Great Britain, and 5,000 
more he took to France. Mr. Hartley’s 
work for his country being concluded in 
1862, he returned to America, having 
spent many millions in purchasing over 
200.000 military rifles. 

Meanwhile, the manufacture of metal- 
lie cartridges had been attempted by 
several concerns with little success. / 
roughly made cartridge shell, which Mr. 
Hartley had kept as a souvenir, called 
up again the plans which had been sleep- 
ing in his mind. In 1866 he combined 
two of the competing concerns—Crit- 
tendea & Tibbals Manufacturing Com- 
pany. of South Coventry, Conn., and 
Charles D. Leet, of Springfield, Mass.— 
and The Union Metallic Cartridge & 
Cap Company came into being, with 


ities of the New York owners, was to 
build up what is today the largest cart- 
ridge manufacturing plant in the world. 
Mr. Hobbs was not without reputation. 
Ite had won a prize of $1,000 offered to 
any one who could pick the lock of the 
Bank of England. This he accom- 
plished in fifty-one hours, overcoming 
with his picks a spring of 12-pound 
pressure. Then, too, he had been for 
five years the superintendent of the 
Hfowe Sewing Machine Company, a con- 
cern which was epoch making in its in- 
fluence. Nearly all the early machinery 
of the U. M. C. Co. was the invention 
of A. C. Hobbs, who remained in charge 
for twenty years. 

The early rim-fire cartridges of copper 
were followed by central-fire ammuni- 
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tion, the first of which was made at the 
U. M. C. factory under the patents and 
supervision of the famous Col. Hiram 
Berdan. The Berdan primer reyolu- 
tionized cartridge making and it was 
the parent of a long line of primers, in 
the production of which the U. M. C. 
factory has always enjoyed prominence. 
Sportsmen know how important this is, 
for perfect primers mean perfect pow- 
der combustion and an absence of hang- 
fires and miss-fires. 

The Franco-Prussian war brought 
large contracts from the French Govern- 
ment and the factory grew in size, in- 
creasing every vear of its existence. The 


and was abandoned at sea. She was found 
by the steamer /owa, from Liverpool, partly 
filled with water, pumped out and towed to 
the port of New York, arriving April, 1871. 
A large part of this ammunition had been 
under water five weeks. The whole was 





taken out and returned to this factory, the 

wet paper boxes removed and 10,450 of the 

cartridges fired, proving that they were un 

injured.” 

‘T'wenty years later the writer saw a 
number of this same lot of 





RUSSIAN 


Turko-Russian war found a_ curious 
state of affairs at Bridgeport. Officers 
from both warring countries were en- 
gaged in inspecting the .42 Russian and 
the .45 Turkish cartridges which were 
being made in the Bridgeport factory. 
These officers’ rooms were not far apart 
in the works, and they treated each other 
with formal courtesy. Millions of rounds 
of these bottle-necked cartridges, loaded 
with black powder and inside lubricated 
bullets, were inspected and hurried to 
the front. As to the quality of this am- 
munition we quote from the Russian 
Government’s inspector: “There have 
been fired in our regular work 20,720 
cartridges without one miss-fire, and 200 
reloaded 10 times, making 22.720, with- 
out a miss-fire in the inspection of 2,- 
000,000.” There was much diplomacy 
necessary to get the money in advance 
from the wily Turk, and grave dangers 
attended the delivery of the ammuni- 
tion; but this was successfully accom- 
plished through Schuyler, Hartley & 
Graham’s agents, and a splendid profit 
was earned by the Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Company. 

Robert J. White reports in 1871 that: 

“The bark Freya, from New York to 
Cronstadt, with 3,645,120 U. M. C. cartridges 
aboard for the Russian Government, was 
dismasted in a gale, had the deck stove in 





cartridges shot without a 
miss-fire, proving the quality 
of the primer, the exact 
water-tight fit of primer in 
primer pocket and the excel- 
lence of the lubricating and crimp. 
Military and other orders so crowded 
the U. M. C. Co. that in 1873, when the 
country was swept by a great panic, the 
steady employment and high wages paid 
to U. M. C. employees saved Bridgeport 
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JEROME ORCUTT, 
MANAGER AND SUPERINTENDENT 


in large part from the general distress. 
U. M. C. eartridges of this period were, 
generally speaking, of thinner metal, 
and had folded instead of solid heads as 
at present. Black powder permitted the 
use of outside lubricated or paper- 


patched bullets, which the ad- 
vent of smokeless powder has 
made impossible in the case 
of modern high-power car- 
tridges. Repeating sporting rifles were 


being made in large quantities in Amer- 
ica, and for each new rifle or caliber a 
U. M. C. eartridge was made. Working 
from standard gauges the U. M. C. bal- 
listic experts were able to make these 








metallic cartridges of such mechanical 
exactness and uniformity that they 
forced the rifle makers to acknowledge 
them as standard. 


Revolvers meanwhile had become per- 
fected, and their makers depended upon 
Bridgeport to originate suitable car- 
tridges for these arms. ‘These so per- 
fectly filled the requirements that both 
the Colt’s and Smith & Wesson compa- 
nies have permitted their personal rec- 
ommendations to be printed upon every 
box of U. M. C. revolver cartridges. 
When the United States Government 
adopted the single-shot, breech-loading 
Springfield rifle of .45 caliber, the U. 
M. C. Co. was called upon to assist in 
perfecting a cartridge for it. This was 
so ably done that the .45 government 
cartridge stands to-day at the head of 
its cla&s, even at extreme ranges, and the 
45-70 and .45-90 sporting cartridges, 
which were modeled after it, are pre- 
ferred by many instead of the modern 
high-power ammunition. 

As the country became more settled 
and the big game was driven to the 
wilder and more inaccessible regions, the 
shotgun became more popular, and wing 
shooting—which is always neglected in 
the presence of big game—brought out 
ten sportsmen where formerly there was 
one. The first U. M. C. shot shells were 
of brass, but for obvious reasons they 
were soon laid aside, and the paper 
shells, hand-loaded by their users, ruled 
as favorites. Early U. M. C. shot shells 
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were crude affairs, made of unwater- 
proofed paper and a rather rude brass 
head—not things of beauty, but serving 
their purpose, for they had the U. M. C. 
primers and were strong enough to stand 
the black powder then exclusively used. 
The use of smokeless powder brought 
out new U. M. C. shot shells—the 
“Nitro” (now ealled “Nitro Club”) and 
“Smokeless” (now called “Arrow’). 
The primer became an even more im- 
portant factor, for it was necessary to so 
combine the fulminate of mercury with 
other chemicals that both dense and bulk 
smokeless powder should be thoroughly 
and uniformly ignited. This was accom- 
plished in the well-known No. 3 primer, 
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whose battery cup prevented gas leaks, 
and the No. 33 primer followed, which 
has never been surpassed. In the late 80’. 
began the factory loading of shotgun 
shells, which developed rapidly into an 
immense industry, amounting to-day to 
several hundred millions annually. 
Smokeless powder found two uses in 
metallic cartridges: First, in a low- 
power form as a substitute for black 
powder in standard pistol and rifle cali- 
bers where only lack of recoil, noise and 
smoke were sought, and second, in mak- 
ing possible the effective high-power mil- 
itary, sporting and automatic cartridges, 
of great velocity and attendant flat tra- 
jectory and power. U. M. C. cartridges 
were made heavier with solid heads, to 
withstand the great expansive force put 
upon them, and steel-cased bullets, which 
were afterwards changed to a mixture of 
copper and nickel, were invented. The 
soft point bullets, whose exposed lead 
nose mushroomed upon impact, were 
made for sporting purposes, and were 
colloquially known in many quarters as 
“Dum-Dums.” The name is derived 
from the place in India where these bul- 
lets were first made in quantities. The 
true Dum-Dum bullet was never made 
in America in any great quantity. There 
was no battle of Dum-Dum. The Brit- 
ish soldiers, finding their metal-cased 
bullets ineffective against the hardy sav- 
ages, filed across the points of the metal- 
cased projectiles, thus giving them the 
expanding and shocking powers neces- 
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sary. The government adopted a high- 
power repeating rifle, and Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers shot U. M. C. cartridges from it 
in the Spanish-American War. The 
government factory at Frankfort, Pa., 
was totally incapable of meeting the de- 
mand, and the U. M. C. factory worked 
night and day, while special guards pa- 
trolled as a protection against Spanish 
spies. At Santiago a large part of the 
ammunition of the navy’s big guns came 
from the Bridgeport works. 

The magnificent factory of the com- 
pany now spreads over many acres, and 
in it are employed about 2,500 men and 
women, engaged exclusively in cartridge 
making. It is a source of pride that the 
great care exercised, and the many safety 
devices, have kept deaths from accident 
in the U. M. C. factory to the ordinary 
percentage of factories of its size. 

Mr. Hobbs died in 1891, and Mr. 
Hartley in 1902, but the work has gone 
on and greatly increased. Mr. Jerome 
Oreutt is factory manager and super- 
intendent. The officers of the company 
are: W. J. Bruff, president; Marcellus 
Hartley Dodge, vice-president; G. W. 
Jenkins, treasurer. They are located in 
New York City at the M. Hartley Co., 
sole representatives of The Union Me- 
tallic Cartridge Co. and the Remington 
Arms Co. 

[In February the history of the Hop- 
kins & Allen Arms Company will be 
given. | 
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BIG FISH AND A LITTLE FISHING 


NOTES OF A TRIP TO A FAMOUS ANGLING RESORT IN THE SOUTHWEST, 
WITH SUNDRY FACTS ABOUT TARPON AND HOW THEY ARE TAKEN 


By J. E. PFLUEGER 


N June 18th my wife and I left 
() Akron, Ohio, for ‘Tarpon, 
Texas, which is a resort situ- 
ated on Mustang Island, bordered by the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south and east, 
and by Aransas Pass Bay on the north 
and west. Tarpon has about three hun- 
dred inhabitants, one church (which is 
used by all of the denominations, “turn 
about”), one general store and one 
hotel, Tarpon Inn, which can accommo- 
date about one hundred people comfort- 
ably. Aransas Pass has long been known 
to be the home of the tarpon, and with- 
out doubt these fish are more numerous 
at this point than elsewhere in the world. 
I have seen hundreds on the “flats,” and 
as many as one hundred tarpon in one 
school. It is believed that they spawn 
on the flats during the month of June. 
It is an interesting sight to see them 
sport and play while traveling from one 
flat to the other and going to and from 
the sea. They travel side by side and 
dive similarly to the porpoise. Many 
schools are thus located, and all effort 
is made to get in front and in line of 
their course, and when this is accom- 
plished the fun immediately starts. I 
have seen as many as six tarpon hooked 
out of a school by as many fishermen at 
one time, and two out of the six fish 
were finally landed. A greater number 
of the fish hooked are lost either through 
over-anxiety of the angler or by faulty 
tackle—more often from the latter 
cause. An average considered good is 
one fish landed out of four hooked. 
A few words regarding the tackle may 
not be amiss. The tarpon has always 


been recognized as an adept at breaking 
rods and lines, and only a few years ago 
it was thought quite impossible to con- 
quer one with rod and reel, but by the 


persistent efforts of such anglers as C. F. 
Holder, Arthur J. Eddy and L. P. 
Streeter—all members of the Tuna Club, 
of Catalina Island, California, and the 
Aragsas Pass Tarpon Club, of Tarpon, 
Texas—salt-water angling has _ been 
brought to the high standard it ocecu- 
pies to-day, and tarpon fishing with rod 
and reel reduced to a_ science. Mr. 
Streeter enjoys the special distinction of 
having landed a tarpon five feet nine 
inches long in forty-five minutes on a 
No. 9 Cuttyhunk line (breaking strain 
eighteen pounds) and a nine-ounce rod. 
This is considerably more difficult than 
appears on the surface, especially when 
taking into consideration the fact that 
the tackle generally used is No. 24 
Cuttyhunk, breaking strain forty-eight 
pounds, and a sixteen-ounce rod. There 
are only two men known to have landed 
tarpon on a No. 9 line, and the other is 
Mr. Van Vleck, a banker of St. Louis. 
Mr. Streeter is a resident of Pasadena, 
California, and very prominently iden- 
tified with all organizations pertaining 
to salt-water angling. He is secretary 
of the famous Catalina T'una Club and 
president of the Aransas Pass Tarpon 
Club, both clubs organized for the sole 
purpose of encouraging light tackle and 
for the preservation of all game sea fish. 
Both clubs claim some of the most prom- 
inent people of the world as members. 
Mr. Streeter is also a member of the 
Asbury Park Fishing Club, of Asbury 
Park, N. J., where he received the first 
degrees in the art of sea angling, and 
he must have been well initiated, for I 
doubt if there is a more earnest and suc- 
cessful worker for the use of lighter 
tackle, for the protection of all game 
sea fish, and for a higher standard of the 
sport. 
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A FIGHT AT CLOSE QUARTERS 


Catching a tarpon on light tackle is 
not for children and weaklings. If you 
have good red blood and abundant mus- 
cle you will enjoy the sport. Your guide 
arises long before daylight, and with his 
casting net starts out for mullet or 
shiners—the best bait for tarpon. The 
casting net, spread out, is six feet in 
diameter, and has lead weights fastened 
to the rim six inches apart. There is a 
rope, some thirty feet long and about the 
size of a clothesline, attached to the cen- 
ter of the net, and this is held coiled in 
the hand, much as one holds a lariat. 
The net is thrown over a school of 
shiners or mullet with the left hand, 
and the line dealt out with the right. 
The net immediately sinks, carrying the 
fish with it, and when it is hauled in 
the sinkers draw the edges together like 
the closing of an umbrella, and the fish 
cannot escape. A couple of dozen mul- 
let or shiners is considered a good morn- 
ing’s catch, and ordinarily is an ample 
supply of bait for the day’s fishing. 
Edwin Cline, my guide, was very skill- 
ful with the net, the best boatman I 
ever employed, and always ready and 
eager for the day’s sport. The boats 


employed in fishing are of the ordinary 
flat-bottomed type, similar to those 
used on our inland lakes. They are very 
well made, having a seat facing the stern 
for the fisherman, another about in the 
middle of the boat, for the guide, who 
rows, baits your hook, gaffs the fish and 
generally looks after your comfort. It is 
about two miles from the hotel to the 
fishing grounds, and usually very hard 
pulling going against the tide and wind; 
but several of the guides have motor 
launches, permission to “hitch on” is 
always generously given, and I have seen 
as many as six rowboats thus towed to 
and from the fishing grounds by a single 
launch. 

After you arrive on the grounds the 
guide inspects your hook, rod and reel, 
fastens a mullet or shiner to your hook, 
cautions you to “look out,” and rows 
slowly along the jetties or across 
the flats. You leave out about 
thirty feet of line and, with the 
brakes all set on your reel, and 
vour rod held to the left at a right angle, 
await the coming of the strike. Ordi- 
narily you will not have long to wait. 
There is a slight pull, and you immedi- 











HEADED DIRECT 


ately dip your rod to the right. If you 
still feel the fish, strike with all the 
strength your line and rod will permit, 
and immediately there will be a silvery 
flash in the sunlight, a heavy splash, and 
the battle is on. If you are successful 
in fastening the hook well into the bony 
jaws of your fish you need have little fear 
of losing him; but if not well hooked, 
you will most likely see him no more 
after the first rise. The tarpon is with- 
out doubt possessed of as much sense as 
is permitted to fish kind, and the many 
tricks he employs to escape proves him 
fruitful of resource. He will run at 
lightning speed directly away from the 
boat for a distance of six hundred feet, 
leaping into the air at short intervals, 
shaking his head like a dog killing a 
rat; or will double back on the line, come 
to the boat, apparently subdued, suddenly 
run under it and break either your line 
or rod, and many times both; or he will 
permit you to reel him close to the boat, 
and suddenly turn about and sprint full 
speed to sea, striking his tail against 
the taut line in evident hope of breaking 
the line or releasing the hold of the 
hook. I have also seen a tarpon leave 


FOR THE SAND 


the water when running away at full 
speed, “skid” on his tail and shake his 
head savagely. He is a thinker, and you 
never know what he is liable to do next. 
In fact, you are kept in intense excite- 
ment from the time the fish is hooked 
until he is landed, which may take any- 
where from fifteen minutes to one and 
one-half hours, all depending upon the 
size of the fish and the pressure put upon 
him. A skillful fisherman can land a 
six-foot tarpon in twenty minutes with- 
out danger to rod and tackle, but he must 
keep the fish on the move all the time. 
A good rule to follow in fighting a tar- 
pon is this: When he wants to rest, you 
fight, and when he fights, you rest. In 
this manner the fish is kept fighting all 
the time. 

On one occasion, what might have been 
a serious accident was happily averted by 
the presence of mind of the guide in 
charge of the boat. ‘Two boats were fish- 
ing alongside of the jetty, one going east 
and the other west. As they passed one 
another, the boat going east hooked a tar- 
pon, which instantly leaped high into the 
air and fell into the boat going west. 
Being a fresh fish, about six and one- 
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half feet long, and full of strength, he 
immediately took possession of the boat 
by kicking both the guide and fisherman 
into the sea. The guide held to the gun- 
wale, but the fisherman was not as for- 
tunate. The guide managed to work 
the boat around so the fisherman could 
get a hold, and finally, with the assist- 
ance of other fishermen, they were both 
saved, but the tarpon got away. 

After the fish is sufficiently subdued 
he is brought to the boat, gaffed and the 
hook removed, after which he is given his 
freedom to fight another day. Many, 
however, in their weakened condition, 
become easy prey for the sharks, which 
relish tarpon as a dessert. I have seen 
a shark eight feet long come up close to 
my boat and seize a tarpon which I had 
just freed. One old monster shark, well 


behold the sea suddenly troubled, as if 
by a passing hailstorm, with the many 
thousand small minnows jumping out 
of the water to escape the Spanish 
mackerel, amber jack and king fish, 
which are in large schools directly under 
and feeding on them. Overhead hover 
and swoop swarms of sea pigeons, gulls 
and other birds, gathering the harvest 
proffered them. You wonder why these 
schools of minnows stray so far out to 
sea, thus inviting destruction, but were 
they more prudent the mackerel, jack 
and king fish would go hungry.  Inci- 
dentally I may say that the Spanish 
mackerel is one of the best food fish in 
the sea and very plentiful around Mus- 
tang and St. Joseph Islands. Three 
thousand pounds of mackerel were 
caught with hook and line on one day 
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known locally as “Black Puss,” would 
follow our boats and feast on tarpon 
caught and released, and in some cases 
take them from our lines. Tragedies 
are constantly transpiring in the sea. 
The “eating-up” process interests alike 
the tiny minnow and the mighty shark, 
for even sharks have their enemies. You 
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during my stay, all were disposed of to 
the fish dealers at seven cents a pound 
undressed, and. the supply does not meet 
the demand. 

Tarpon as a food fish is not relished ; 
in fact, though I am informed that the 
small tarpon are fine eating, I never met 
any one who has eaten them. While tar- 
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pon is accepted as a salt water fish, there 
are several small fresh water lakes in 
South America where they are found. 
In explanation, Mr. Upton—a prominent 
attorney and sportsman of Warren, 
Ohio, who has visited and fished in the 
locality—savs the river Toeuyo, which 
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empties into the sea, must at some period 
have overflowed its banks and flooded tlie 
territory between the river and the lakes. 
The mullet, in their endeavor to escape 
the tarpon, will run up the river, and the 
tarpon will follow them. It is generally 
accepted that the tarpon at this time fol- 
lowed the mullet over the flooded dis- 
trict into the lakes, and, when the water 
receded, either voluntarily remained, 01 
was trapped in the fresh water lakes, and 
were thus landlocked. Mr. Upton be- 
lieves that they have multiplied in these 
lakes, and he savs thev are fully as gam 
as their salt water cousins, are of fine 
flavor, and much sought after by the na- 
tives. 

While willing to concede that there are 
other game fish, in my experience I have 
never found one to equal the tarpon as 
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a spectacular fighter. Not only does the 
angler enjoy the battle to the utmost, get 
great enjoyment landing one, but the 
spectator as well finds delight in watch- 
ing the tarpon’s mad rushes, acrobatic 
leaps, and other frantic efforts to escape, 
and the fisherman’s wily shifts to land 
him. I have never seen a tarpon caught 
less than thirty inches in length, and one 
of the mysteries is where do the young 
fish stav? Many theories are advanced, 
but none that are satisfactory. 

It is the general custom to leave the 
fishing grounds about 5:30 P.M., arriv- 
ing an hour later at the hotel, where a 
sumptuous supper awaits you. After 
supper* you take your regular place on 
the long bench, known as “Consolation 
Row,” on the veranda in front of the 
hotel, here to relate your own experience 
of the day and contradict and criticise 
vour neighbor fishermen. Many a warm 
and friendly debate takes place on this 
bench, each fisherman having ideas of 
his own as how best to land a tarpon. 
what tackle to use, how to bait the hook 
and how to prevent the fish getting away. 
A noted judge from Kentucky who had 
been fishing for over two months, was a 
regular attendant at these meetings, 
usually took a leading part in the de- 
hates, and was fully able to take care of 
himself in any argument. 
sion, however, he was very quiet and 


On one occa- 
seemed downeast—in fact, so much so 
that it was generally noticeable. Noth- 
ing was said by the boys at first, but as 
the Judge did not warm up one of them 
asked what was the matter with him. 
After a few moments of thought, he 
said: “Boys, 1 am disgusted with my- 
self and don’t feel I have any license to 
give vou fellows any further advice. [| 
have had twelve strikes to-day and land- 
ed only two tarpon. I have come to the 
conclusion that I don’t know how to land 
a tarpon and haven’t got sense enough 
to learn.” This. coming from the Judge, 
was of course greatly enjoved. One of 
the regular attendants at these meetings 
Murphy, known as the “Old 
retired manufacturer of Con- 
verse, Ind. Mr. Murphy is one of those 
tvpical fishermen who always have a kind 
word, ready hand, and advice to assist a 
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neighbor. Te is one of the most skillful 
anglers I ever knew, and has to his credit 
the world’s catch of tarpon—twenty-four 
in one day; also the record black sea bass 
caught on rod and line, weighing four 
hundred and thirty-six pounds. It was 
Mr. Murphy who, when asked by one of 
the ladies to deseribe the pleasure ol 
landing a tarpon on rod and line, imme- 
diately offered the following comparison : 
“Take a wrapping cord and tie it to the 
tail of a race horse: now take a whip and 
lash him; hang on to the line and try to 
hold him, and you have the genuine sen- 
sation of landing a tarpon.” 

The United States Government has 
already spent large sums of money build- 
ing a granite jetty and deepening the 
channel at Mustang Island, and has in 
contemplation another jetty and a fort 
on the east end of the island, where there 
has been reserved two hundred acres of 
land for this work. <A better location 
could not have been chosen, on account 
of its commanding position. It will be 
an ideal point for a military post, the 
prevailing southeast wind from over the 
gulf being cool and healthful during the 
summer months, while the winter climate 
is unsurpassed. Of the fishing, too much 
cannot be said. Next to the tarpon, the 
black sea bass, also known as the jew 
fish, is much sought after, and lucky is 
the angler who is fortunate enough to 
hook a big one. One day after dinner we 
found the sea too rough for tarpon, and 
decided to try for jew fish in the pass, 
where it was calm. Securing crabs as 
hait, we started for the grounds, and by 
t o’clock p.m. had properly located, 
dropped our anchor, baited our hooks, 
and cast them into thirty feet of water. 
In perhaps ten minutes T felt a tug, and 
my guide, ever watchful, instantly re- 
minded me to “feed him line,” so that 
he could have ample time to swallow the 
hait. After T gave him what IT consid- 
ered line enough, T struck with all my 
might. and then realized that T had fast- 
ened into the erandfather of the tribe. 
Soon as he felt the hook he made straight 
for the sea as fast as he could work his 
propellers. T set all the brakes on the 
reel and, with the thumb-stall on mv left 
thumb pressing the line to a leather pad 
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fastened to the rod, held him somewhat 
in check, but could not turn him until he 
had spooled off about eight hundred feet 
of line. All the while he was making 
this spurt I had at least forty pounds 
pressure on him. As soon as he turned 
he back-tracked, making for the place he 
had started from and compelling me to 
do some lively reeling to keep from giv- 
ing slack line. 

The jew fish differs from the tarpon in 
that he does not leave the water, but 
keeps well to the bottom, thereby reserv- 
ing his strength, while the tarpon, by 
constant leaping literally kicks himself 
to death. After fighting the fish up and 
down the pass for two and one-half hours, 
we finally landed him about three miles 
from where he was hooked. When he 
finally gave up and floated to the top of 
the water, I could hardly realize that I 
had him on my line. He had made a 
noble fight. After gaffing him and pass- 
ing an inch rope through his jaw, we 
towed him 


to the landing, where we 
found he weighed 405 pounds. The next 
morning my guide, with assistance. 


butchered him and sold the meat to a 
local dealer. 

For the information of anyone who 
may contemplate taking a trip after big 
fish, T will give them a memorandum of 





what it cost me: 
Railroad fare, Akron to Tarpon and 
SO. hace cup saGdssaats soaps sean $40.50 
Pullman sleeper, return trip.......... 22.00 
Meals on train, return trip........... 22.00 
RM neat aca ph Neen eee ee 5.00 
BE iis Ae eam er wennteaenet $89.50 


The railroads are issuing a home-seek- 
er’s ticket at greatly reduced rate, and 
permitting of first-class passage. Add 
to the above five dollars per day for hotel 
fare and guide, and you will note that 
you can take two weeks’ outing and lib- 
erally provide for all expenses for one 
hundred and_ seventy-five dollars—a 
mighty cheap trip when you take into 
consideration that you are on the train 
four days and four nights. Traveling 
through the South is especially interest- 
ing to a Yankee, and alone worth the 
price of the trip. And at Tarpon you 
will find a big plenty of fish. 
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HUNTING MOUNTAIN SHEEP IN ALASKA 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF SOME INCIDENTS THAT BEFELL TWO SPORTS- 
MEN AND ENLIVENED AN OTHERWISE WEARISOME JOURNEY 


By GEORGE G. CANTWELL 


HE latter part of June found Bob 
T and me following our pack-horse 
out of Valdez, headed for the 
gold diggings of the Chittitu, over two 
hundred miles from the coast, where 
we had some placer property. Inci- 
dentally we were to “sandwich” in some 
sport in what we knew was to be a long, 
hard trip. Our great ambition was to 
get one of the white mountain sheep for 
which the country is famous, an animal 
neither of us had ever seen alive. The 
glacial streams we forded, the swamps 
we floundered through, and the beautiful 
mountain ranges we crossed, need no! 
be enumerated in this story; suffice to 
say we were constantly searching the hills 
for a glimpse of the wary sheep, but not 
until we had been in the country a 
month, and were on our way out, did 
we find our long-sought game. 

We were following the trail up the 
beautiful WKennicott Pass one bright, 
clear morning—timber line by this time 
being far below us—and on either side 


rose the high, rocky crags of the range, 
while ahead a broad meadow, green with 
ew grass, filled the floor of the can- 
yon and the air was redolent with the 
perfume of the wild flowers. Our pony 
leisurely nipped choice morsels along 
the way. Bob was behind, whistling a 
rag-time air, while I was in front with- 
the .22 Savage, on the outlook for a 
ptarmigan, when my attention was drawn 
to a white speck outlined agaist thie 
black shale rock high up the slope on 
the right. While we were both watch- 
ing closely the thing certainly moved. 
and at the same time Bob excitedly ex- 
claimed, “Took at the big bunch, farther 
down in that green spot!” There, sure 
enough, were a dozen or more sheep, a 
mile or so away, quietly feeding on the 
scant vegetation of the cliffs. 

We at once gouglit a grassy spot behind 
some willows out of sight of our game, 
unpacked and picketed the horse, and 
sized up the situation. The sheep were 
feeding on a ridge that ran down from 
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the main range at right angles, and to 
attempt to go up this on either side 
would certainly expose us fully to view. 
But luckily, while we watched and pon- 
dered, they wandered over the top and 
down the other side. We then started 
up the valley, and after going a mile or 
so struck the draw that led us up the 
ridge to the side opposite that on which 
the sheep were feeding. I armed 
with a new .35-caliber Winchester, while 
Bob pinned his faith to an old .44 Win- 
chester that had its metal on 
many a previous occasion. He had long 
realized that newer and better guns were 
on the market and 
in the field, but to 
him, to give up 
this gun was like 
casting aside an 
old friend. So here 
we were, 
a modern gun 
with an obso- 
weapon the 
manufacture ; 
one had been a 
wonder in its dav, 
while the other was 
supposed to have a 
brilliant future he- 
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with 
and 


one 


one 
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same 
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fore it. 
One who © has 
never followed the 
mountain sheep on 
their native heath 
ean hardly realize _ 
what the — sheep 
hunter is “up against.” The game fre- 


quents the rocky cliffs, above the timber 


and close to the snow-line, traveling 
down only as far as necessary in seeking 
food, and at the first sign of danger 


immediately seeking the jagged summits. 
The agility of the sheep is remarka- 
ble, and to attempt to follow along their 
devious trails is out of the question. We 
followed the rocky creek some distance, 
and then ascended the slope 
through a tangle of buck-brush. A half- 
hour of this travel brought us where the 
way was more open, but steeper; one 
hour of hard climbing and we were just 
hehind the sharp. rocky point over which™ 


the sheep had disappeared, | 


steep 


AND 
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STREAM 


We stopped a moment to recover our 
breath, removed our hats, crawled up to 
the edge, and cautiously peered over; but 
the top was still a little further on. 
More crawling and another look over. 
No sheep in sight. We kept up this 
“crawling and rubbering” for some time, 
until it dawned upon us that our game 
had disappeared. Then we climbed one 
peak after another and surveyed the 
country below us without seeing anything 
of our sheep, and concluded they had 
winded us early in the game and left for 
parts unknown. So we started to re- 
turn to the valley, and during a resting 

spell on the way, 

° another band of 

sheep, much larger 
than the one we had 


first noticed, were 
seen across the far- 
ther range. As they 
were still in the 
same spot after we 
had finished lunch, 
we determined — to 
have a try for them. 
Selecting a_ gully 
that would sereen 


us, we started climb- 
ing again, but evi- 
dently used 
judgment in select- 
ing our way up, for 
the ridge we gained 
and hoped to follow 
to the top above 
the band of sheep, 
ended abruptly against the sheer face 
of a cliff, with no way up around. 
As it was vetting late we were obliged 
to retrace our steps and make camp for 
the night. 

Next morning, no sheep being in sight, 
we packed the pony and started up the 
trail again, but had traveled only a few 
miles when a turn in the road revealed 
five sheep low down on a grassy slope 
in a place comparatively easy of access. 
We at once sought cover, and began 
stalking them, being obliged to crawl 
on our hands and knees through the low, 
wet brush for a couple of hundred yards, 
until we made the protection of a rocky 
ridge, leading in the right direction. It 
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or 
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THE GAME WE SOUGHT AND GO’ 
took two hours’ hard scrambling to reach 
this, and after many careful observations 


through the breaks along the top, we 
located our game, a good half-mile fur- 
ther up the hill, on the very back-bone 
of a ridge that commanded a clear view 
of the guleh on either side. The band 
was quietly feeding with the exception of 
a magnificent old ram, who stood on a 
little eminence close by, with eves and 
nose ceaselessly searching the country for 
possible danger, and seeming to give par- 


ticular attention to our vicinity, as 
though all was not right behind those 
crumbling, rocky points. 


There being absolutely no 
way to approach closer. 
we concluded to wait and 
see if the band would not 
time travel toward us. 
had lain behind the 
rocks for about an hour. 
when storm clouds began 
traveling over the summit. 
and soon we were enclosed 
in a thin, misty rain, 
whieh a rapidly falling 


in 


We 


temperature changed — to 
snow and sleet. 
We were soon numb 


with cold, wet to the skin 
and altogether miserable 
in our eramped quarters, 
but still on the alert for 
our game, which through 


99 


the rifts in th clouds 
we occasionally caught 
glimpses of. The sheep 
were in a feeding mood 
and evidently quite un- 
mindful of the elements. 
In the course of half an 
hour the storm had passed, 
and, as the last vapory 
mist swept across the 
valley, we found the sheep 
had wandered down the 
hill and shortened the dis- 
tanee between us to about 
five hundred yards. From 
that point a trail led over 
across the head of the 
gulch to the right. and as 
it was evident the herd 
was going back that way 
we decided to risk a long shot. sob 
realized the uselessness of his .44 at 
such range, nor did he enthuse much 
over the possibilities of my .30 Win- 
chester with its smokeless loads, but 
still fresh in my mind was the big 
spruce tree we had shot clear through 
a few days before, and I felt certain 
that, if I could hit the sheep, the 
bullet would go through him, and we 
would likely have wild mutton for sup- 
per. But when I attempted to draw 


sight on the object at that great distance, 


: 
I realize 


THROWING 
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THE 


was a difficult thine to do. 
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However, with the support of the rocks 
in front, I managed to drop the sight 
fairly in the center of a bunch of three 
that had wandered together, and, trust- 
ing to pot-shot luck, let go. 

There followed a crashing report an:| 
a great scattering of loose rock behind 
the flying sheep. “You’ve got him!” 
shouted Bob. Sure enough, the startled 
band had left one cf its number behind, 
but it was up in an instant, and. on three 
legs was able to overtake the others just 
as they passed out of sight. During this 
short time Bob and I had emptied our 
guns at the fleeing sheep. We svon saw 
them again as they emerged from a little 
draw and crossed the crest of the ridge. 
The blue smoke from Bob’s .44, that 
hung in ribbons through the thin air, was 
soon the sole remaining visible reminder 
of our little affair. The sheep had left 
for pastures new and safer. Tired, cold 
and hungry, we slowly made our way 
down the slippery rocks and through the 
dripping brush to camp. 

Next day found us well over the 
divide, and at the foot of another—Kus- 
kalina Pass—whose waters we found to 
be full of trout and grayling. It is need- 
less to say we had fish, plentv of them; 
but as this range of mountains is almost 
the last on the way out where we could 
hope to find sheep. we were especially 
watchful as we leisurely picked our way 
along the rockv trail. We had just about 
decided to camp for noon, when some- 
what ahead and to the left, another band 
of sheep was sighted—a dozen or more. 
strung out over a large expanse of black 
shale. Although more than a mile away, 
they could be seen very plainly. We 
had lunch before starting after them, 
and upon a nearer approach we found 
the sheep occupving the head of a draw. 
Kither of its defining ridges could be 
climbed to where they eame_ together 
and the game could also be approached 
up the draw itself to a little rise of 
ground that looked to be within eas 
shooting distance. 

Tt was agreed that Bob was to take the 
right-hand ridge to the head of the draw. 
while T went up the gulch along the 
ereek bed, where T had a possible chance 
of getting a shot, hut more with the idea 





STREAM 


of starting the sheep up hill in Bob’s 
direction—his position on top enabling 
him to run back down either ridge that 
the sheep might take for their ascent. 
He figured that it would take him two 
hours to reach the top, and cautioned me 
to watch for a wave of his hat from a cer- 
tain rock along the rim. I found my 
own route most diflicult. The stream 
had cut its way down to a narrow can- 
yon and it was a case of worrying along 
over the wet rocks, climbing the banks 
at some places and wading the ice-cold 
stream at others; until, before I realizea 
it, more than an hour had passed. How- 
ever, I pushed on and soon reached the 
hottom of the basin that harbored the 
sheep, and by good luck found myself 
screened from them by the friendly 
mound that had been my objective point. 
Ifaving reached this safely, almost im- 
mediately I caught sight of Bob’s waving 
sombrero, and the next look revealed the 
sheep, just about as we had first sighted 
then—eighteen in all—seattered over 
a radius of a city block or more. They 
were unsuspiciously feeding, with a fine 
old ram near the center of the bunch 
evidently on guard. I crawled back to 
a place of safety and answered Bob’s sig- 
nal. For here, for the first time, we had 
the sheep between us—in fact, we “had 
the drop on them.” 

I cautiously crawled again to the edge 
of the rock, but when I considered the 
chance for a hit at that range my hopes 
almost failed me, for they were further 
off than the one shot on the day before. 
But Bob had a commanding place and 
I felt could be counted on for certain. 
for they were bound to go up the hill 
in his direction; so I decided to 
try conclusions with the big ram, 
and as he stood in the bright sun- 
light the sights settled down on him 
more clearly than I had expected. I 
figured that the powerful gun would 
hold up well even at this distance, and 
so merely took a coarse sight and fired. 
While the rifle was still at mv shoulder 
T saw him collapse and sink in his tracks 
without a struggle. T was sure the sheep 
was dead, and therefore stood upright 
and watched the rest of the band climb 
with surprising rapidity the steep slopes 
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of the draw, directly towards Bob. Pres- 
ently the first sheep was up and over the 
top, closely followed by the others. Then 
I heard a shot ring out and a cloud of 
blue smoke arose from their very midst. 
There was a moment’s hesitation on thi 
part of the flock; but, sheep-like, the) 
followed their leader and disappeare«| 
over the ridge. 

Bob soon made his appearance and, 
with much waving of hat and arms, was 
evidently trying to tell me something; 
but not until 1 had climbed to the bot- 
tom of the cliff did I make out that he 
had killed a sheep and was going to 
throw it over and climb down himself. 
Sure enough, over it came, and, after 
bouncing down part way, caught in a 
crag. Bob made his way down to it, an- 
other start landed it on the shelf where 
I was, and by helping it along now and 
then we soon had the two side by side. 
Bob’s story is best told in his own words. 

“Soon after gaining the top | found 
that the only trail up led to the spot 
where I was concealed and awaiting 
them; and when the first one actually 
appeared not ten yards from me, I was 
too flustrated to shoot and actually 
stepped to one side to let him _ pass. 
Almost before I realized it another 
showed up, quickly followed by the whole 
bunch. I then singled out this young 
buck, and just poking the gun at him, 
let him have it in the shoulder. Ile fell 
in the trail and those behind him had 
to jump over him. Well, for a minute 
or two the air was full of crazy sheep, 
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all of them bleating with fear, and I was 
adding to the cireus by yelling at the 
top of my voice. . lt was useless to shoot 
any more, as | knew that we now had 
two. My only regret was that we had 
left the camera behind, fer a_ picture 
such as Il saw up there would have been 
a cracker-jack.” 

My buck we found had been shot clear 
through the neck, the vertebrae for a dis- 
tance of three or four inches being com- 
pletely shattered; the soft-nosed bullet 
at its point of exit had left a jagged 
opening several inches across, and the 
great shock had evidently killed the big 
fellow instantly. On pacing the distance 
we found it to be six hundred and twenty 
steps, at least six hundred yards, and 
right there and then Bob decided that his 
new gun should be a .35 Winchester. 
While he dressed and cut up the sheep | 
went back and, after a good deal of hard 
walking, wet and dry, finally made con- 
nections with the pony and pack saddle, 
and landed in camp late at night, where 
we had a feast of mountain mutton— 
the choicest meat it was ever a hunter’s 
privilege to enjoy, sweet and tender and 
of a most delicious, gamy mutton flavor. 
We camped here for a day, dried and 
salted some of our meat, and taking all 
we possibly could with us, left several 
fine pieces hanging in a tree, close to the 
trail. Fortunately during the day we 


met a party of four prospectors coming 
in and told them of the cache; so I am 
sure and thankful that none of the meat 
we had left behind was wasted. 
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SHOWING THAT GOOD CATCHES 


TROUT MAY STILL BE MADE ON 


CERTAIN STREAMS IN THE ONCE FAMOUS FOREST REGION OF MICHIGAN 


By W. B. MERSHON 


‘OME of the “Saginaw crowd” have 
for years been fishing on the Black 
River late in the season. While 

not the actual discoverers of that stream, 

we were pioneers of the fishing fraternity 
in reaching 

it. What a 

stream it 

was in the 
old davs! 

Full of gray- 

ling, first, 

and then the 
history of all 
the Michigan 
gravyling 
streams 
found an- 
other chap- 
ter in the 
Black, for 
gradually the 
grayling 
died out and 
the trout in- 
creased, un- 
til finally the 
only grayling secured were the great, 
big fellows. too big for the trout to eat. 
They had evidently ceased to rear 
their young years before. I wonder 
if these were all male fish? I know 
the wild turkeys, that were once plenti- 
ful in this part of Michigan, disappeared 
years ago, and towards the last the only 
birds I secured were gobblers. I think 
the old gobblers survived the longest. I 
know the last one I got, about twenty 
years ago, weighed twenty-three and 
three-fourths pounds, and for several 
vears before that I had not seen a hen 
turkey. It may be the same way with 
grayling. But this is only a theory and 
the world is full of theories these days. 
The Black has gradually deteriorated. 
It has been well known as a fishing 





stream for years, and the climax was 
reached when three years ago a tremen- 
dous huckleberry crop filled that section 
full of huckleberry pickers, who were 
nearly all bait-and-pole fishermen. So, 
instead of the quiet and solitude, and 
being ,alone, and fishing miles of the 
stream without running across a single 
soul, two years ago when I was up there 
I counted seventeen different camps on 
the stream within two miles of Camp 
Higgins. In one of these parties there 
were a half-dozen women, and they were 
floundering and mussing around in the 
stream at a great rate, pretending to 
fish. Ever since then, the trout have 
been bashful. 

The blackberry patch that we reached 
through the heavy timber beyond Corn- 
well’s, was a great attraction. Acres and 
acres of the most luscious wild black- 
berries were to be had there by the mid- 
dle of August and they were as grateful 
on the breakfast table as the fresh fried 
trout. But things have changed this 
year. The Michigan legislature had 
willed that the Michigan trout season 
should close August 15 instead of Sep- 
tember 1. As other things were planned 
for that time of the month, it was the 
latter part of July when we took our 
final trip to the Black River country and 
said good-by to it for the year 1907. 

Three rivers head not far apart: the 
Sturgeon, the Pigeon and the Black. We 
had figured that by camping on the 
Pigeon, we could have a try at all three 
of these streams and take our choice. 
Higgins, our old reliable friend and 
camp-man, was visiting in Saginaw and 
was glad to return to Vanderbilt with 
us that night. change his duds and go 
alone, to drive one of the teams and 
help make the camp cheerful and com- 
fortable. We telegraphed to our old- 
time guide to have teams and supplies 
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ready so that we could get an early start ; 
and on the midnight train of July 24 
we left for the north—Morley, Hun- 
saker and myself—and on arriving, about 
5 the next morning, found the guide 
awaiting us. He had been awakened in 
the middle of the night to receive the 
telegram, although it was sent early the 
morning before, a piece of carelessness 
on the part of the telegraph operator 
that caused us considerable delay, for 
we had to wait around that morning un- 
til the stores opened to get our camp sup- 
plies, and the livery man had to get his 
wagons greased and his horses and rigs 
fixed up. But “all’s well that ends well,” 
and about 8 o’clock we were away. In 
our baggage wagon we had hay, oats, a 
big chunk of ice, two silk tents, floor 
cloth, and the general supplies and camp 
equipment. 

It was a beautiful day and the ride 
was exhilarating. This is the grand 
hardwood belt of the southern peninsula 
of Michigan; the maple, basswood and 
beecly grow to enormous height, and the 
grand old hemlock mingled with the 
hardwoods. The drive through this for- 
est is always a most pleasurable one. We 
stopped at the big spring at the crossing 
of the Sturgeon to have a drink of good, 
cold water, stretch our legs and pick a 
few raspberries, and then made a drive 
of about thirteen miles, which brought 
us to the Pigeon River. We had first 
intended to camp where the guide had 
a hunting shanty, but we found it was 
out of sight of the river and bade fair to 
be full of mosquitoes; so we pulled out 
and went about half a mile farther to 
the bridge on the Pigeon. Here the 
bank was high and the view most en- 
trancing, great stretches of this charm- 
ing river being visible both above and 
below the camp site we selected. 

As the baggage wagon was some ways 
behind us, we concluded to fish awhile 
on the river, leaving the driver, the 
guide and Higgins to pitch camp and 
get things in place. The day was very 
warm and the trout not rising well, and 
although we fished faithfully for about 
two hours, we got only enough fish for a 
meal. On one stretch of the river a deer 
came out about five rods behind me and 
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stood watching, for what seemed to be 
several minutes, but I suppose it was a 
shorter time. It had evidently been 
driven by the flies and heat to the cool 
of the running river. Finally it stamped 
its feet, swished flies from its sides with 
its tail, and then bounded away. The 
river was shallow and our first impres- 
sion of the fishing on this part of the 
Pigeon was not good, but the guide had 
told us he intended to take us several 
miles above where the stream was full 
of trout; however, the fishing was hard 
on account of the snags and overhanging 
branches. 

When we returned from the fishing 
we found that little progress had been 
made at camp. Soon after the baggage 
wagon arrived, a couple of wagons had 
passed loaded with friends of the guide, 
who were bent ostensibly on a fishing 
trip, but evidently out for a high old 
time. Each one of the seven or eight 
friends had a bottle, and each one in- 
sisted that the guide be sociable. Whether 
he needed urging or not, I do not know, 
but I do know he was a sorry sight and, 
instead of being of use, finally disap- 
peared, evidently to rest his aching head 
in the shade of some bush. So, with 
Higgins’ help, the rest of us had to piteh 
in and put up a permanent camp. I! 
say permanent, because we intended to 
stay here for three or four days. A silk 
tent, 12x14, was finally put up, with a 
heavy canvas floor-cloth, and wall-pock- 


ets attached to a frame erected at one 
end. Then our sleeping bags were 
brought out and the pneumatic mat- 
tresses inflated. Next the fly for the 
dining tent was stretched, the water- 
melons put in the spring, the butter 


crock buried with the ice, and the cook- 
ing fire and kitchen table inaugurated. 
By this time the afternoon was weil 
spent. The baggage team had been sent 
back, but the light wagon was kept for 
use and its horses picketed in the shade. 

I was to do the cooking, for I am fa- 
mous as a camp cook, though a mighty 
poor excuse for a dish-washer. [I remem- 
ber once when Jack Morley was doing 
the dish-washing. we had forgotten the 
soap and he had to call upon his private 
supply of “Cashmere Bouquet,” so that 
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_A BIT OF LIFE IN 


THE WOODS 

for the next meal everything tasted as 
if it had been mixed with a barber-shop. 
If ever drafted for such a job I shall 
make a similar mistake. Fried potatoes, 
bread, scrambled eggs and bacon com- 
prised the bill of fare. After supper we 
sat around the camp-fire and smoked, 
and turned in early. It rained a little 
that night and the pattering on the tents 
lulled us to sleep. ‘Then the wind arose, 
the clouds passed and the moon came out 
gloriously. We all slept well and were 
up bright and early. I took a dip in 
the cold river running by the camp, and 
though it was only 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, heard a rifle shot, which evidently 
meant the death of a deer. ‘The pirates 
up there make no bones of killing deer 
at any time of the year. A while after- 
wards we saw two men in a wagon sneak- 
ing by, with a hound tied underneath, 
and Vil bet there was a deer stowed away 
in that conveyance. 

We had just trout enough for break- 
fast and I fried them to a turn, and it 
seemed that the boys had their appetites 
with them. Higgins was to stay in camp 
that day and look after things, get the 
wood and tidy up, while we were to drive 
about four miles over to the headwaters 
of the Sturgeon, a new stream to all of 
us. We stopped on the way and picked 
Juneberries. I never before had seen 
the bushes so loaded with this fruit, and 
if the crop could be counted on as at 
all constant, | know they would be most 
attractive to horticulturists and house- 


AND 


STREAM 


wives. The blackberries were not ripe 
yet, much to our regret, for the crop 
seemed to be larger than ever this year. 
Over all logging through the 
ruins left by lumbering of the grand 
Michigan pine forests, we wended our 
way to the Sturgeon. Hunsaker was put 
in farthest up stream and found the best 
fishing. Next, opposite some old logging 
camps, Morley got in the river, and I 
fished still below him. Being the lowest 
down, I came out at the mouth of the 
Fontinalis Creek. It was a hard stream 
to fish; the bottom was pockety and full 
of snags, so one was continually being 
tripped, and in many places there were 
holeS too deep to be negotiated with wad- 
ers. There are evidently nice-sized fish in 
this stream, and occasionally very large 
rainbow trout are taken. It was hot and 
windy; in fact, it had been very windy 
ever since we had been on the river. 
Casting was difficult and none of us had 
much luck, although we counted up 
about thirty fish that night when we 
compared notes. The guide picked me 
up first, and then we went up stream 
and found the other two. They had had 
a good time, and had seen lots of deer 
tracks and one or two fishermen. We 
reached camp rather early, and the 
“Mershon woods stew”—prepared before 
our departure in the morning and left 
for Higgins to put over and cook the 
greater share of the day—proved to the 
liking of all; in fact, it was so good that 
nothing else was required. That night 
we slept like logs and awoke the follow- 
ing morning to find another windy day. 
Muskmelons from the icy spring, fried 
trout—which seemed to taste better than 
ever—and scrambled eggs comprised our 
breakfast. We had one of those new- 
fangled frving-pans into which you put 
a round stick for a handle; the handle 
did not fit well, and, just as I was pass- 
ing the eggs to the hungry ones, it turned 
and the eggs had to be scrambled over 
again, while those under the table had 
to be buried. Incidentally, the cook was 
the recipient of some very choice and 
probably appropriate remarks. We also 
had potatoes warmed up in (condensed ) 
cream, and they tasted remarkably good. 

We concluded to fish the Black that 


roads, 


emer a aN 
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day, and found we could reach it by a 
three-mile drive to a point near McKin- 
non’s Bend. Higgins went with us and 
the guide was left at camp with instrue- 
tions to have the onions sliced and in the 
frying-pan, potatoes ready to cook, 
plenty of hot water, and everything pre- 
pared so we could get supper quickly on 
our return that night. Morley and Hun- 
saker started in at the bend and fished 
down to the lumber camp, which they 
reached about 2 Pp. M. and went ashore, 
took a nap, cut across upstream and 
fished again. I took a blind trail through 
pretty hard walking uphill and came 
out at an old log shanty, long since de- 
serted, where the river looked good. I 
knew it must be two or three miles above 
where the other boys had gone in. The 
stream was new to me; yet at the first 
cast I got a fish and saw that they were 
striking well. I tried large and smail 
flies, seven or eight or more, and settled 
down to a No. 6 MeGinty, and used this 
same fly for the entire day and the next 
day as well. No matter how often I tried 
to change flies, I came back to this old 
No. 6 McGinty. Dropped with a rolling 
cast in under the alders, it would float 
two or three feet with the current before 
being straightened out by the leader. 
This cast was the most killing way to get 
good-sized fish. Under the 
alder banks a long and a 
rolling cast was necessary, 
and in the wind that con- 
tinued to blow it was al- 
most impossible to avoid 
getting caught now and 
then. I had twenty-seven 
nice fish that night. some 
of them a foot long. It 
was just 1:30 when | 
reached the bend where the 
others had gotten in in the 
morning, and about 4 in 
the afternoon when I over- 
took them. We heard there 
was no fishine helow the 
Tag Alders, for they were 
flooding at Chandler’s dam 
and running logs in the 
stream every day. This is 
the second advent of the 
loggers. They went in 
there in the early days and 


took out all the sizable timber; then the 
stream was neglected and built up as 
a good trout stream, and now they are 
going in and cleaning up every foot 
of merchantable jack pine, rebuilding 
dams and flooding, and it means an end 
to the fishing and the awaiting of a 
second period of rehabilitation. 

It was late when we reached camp. 
The guide had had another sick attack, 
and there was not a single thing pre- 
pared. A little wood had been gathered, 
but he was sitting disconsolate and glum. 
Some pickled beets, mixed with huckle- 
berries, were the cause of his woe. We 
all pitched in, and soon | had a great, 
thick, juicy beefsteak on a wire gridiron, 
a frying-pan full of onions frying, a ket- 
tle of potatoes boiling, and we added to 
these a pot of tea and a big watermelon 
fresh from the spring. 

At breakfast, our last morning in 
camp, we each ate five trout, and they 
were just as good as ever. Hunsaker had 
been siung during the night by a fly or 
some insect, and his eye was swollen 
completely shut; so he concluded to stay 
and keep camp with Higgins, and prob- 
ably go in with the baggage wagon. He 
fished awhile later in the day in the 
Pigeon River and got some very good 
trout. The guide took us to the Black 





OUR GUIDE HAD ANOTHER BAD DAY 
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again, and I started in at the bend, 
while Morley got in about halfway down 
to the camp. We were going through to 
Maxwell’s, lower down in the Tag Al- 
ders. The distance proved greater than 
we anticipated, and the stretch of the 
last mile above Maxwell’s was by far the 
best, but we reached it late in the after- 
noon. The fish were then coming thick 
and fast, and jumping everywhere, and 
big ones at that; but we knew we had a 
long drive before us, and had to rush, 
so the last hour we could hardly fish at 
all. I think in that last hour we could 
have had a full basket of fish running 
from ten to fourteen inches long, if we 
had only had time to spare. I had put 
twenty-five in my creel when we finally 
came around the bend and found the 
guide waiting for us. The mosquitoes 
were thick. The guide helped us clean 
the fish, and there followed a long walk 
through the tamarack swamp to where 
the team had been left. It was 7 o’clock 
when we got away from Maxwell’s, and 


FIELD AND 





STREAM 


a storm was coming up. We could hear 
the thunder in the distance and great 
black clouds were rolling overhead. By 
the time we reached Pigeon River bridge 
it was pouring, and we ate our lunch sit- 
ting in the wagon. The camp was de- 
serted and looked lonesome. Darkness 
was falling fast, and we had not gone 
far before it was as black as night, so 
that when we went through the timber 
before reaching the Sturgeon, and again 
after crossing it, we had to trust to luck 
and the horses. We had rubber coats, 
but even these proved poor protection 
against the terrific downpour. Cold and 
well sonked, we reached the little coun- 
try hotel about 10 o’clock, finding Hun- 
saker and Higgins there, as comfortable 
and chipper as could be. They had got- 
ten in long before the rain began. After 
getting into dry clothes, we repacked the 
few fish we had to bring home, and were 
ready for the midnight train, which got 
us into Saginaw in time for breakfast the 
following morning. 
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CRUISING IN MEXICAN WATERS 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE TEEMING BIRD-LIFE 
ALONG THE SHORES OF THE TAMESI 


By ZANE GREY 


Illi canoe was thirty feet long, 
TT thirteen inches wide and about 
as deep, curved up at each end, 
and heavy as a log. Indeed, it had orig- 
inally been a log, and rude skill had 
hewn it out for its present uses. The 
Mexican gondolier, with bare brown feet, 
his scarlet sash knotted round his waist, 
his huge sombrero seeming almost to 
overbalance him, fitted harmoniously to 
his craft. 

I found the curved bow a very com- 
fortable reclining place, and as I lay back 
with my hand just over the gunwale, so 
low did the canoe lie that my fingers 
trailed in the water. My guide plunged 
the wide-bladed, long-handled paddle 
down ten, twelve, fifteen feet, and, touch- 
ing bottom, leaned hard on it and walked 
swiftly toward me. The canoe shot for- 
ward like a living thing. I was com- 
pletely surprised, for I had 
expected such a cumber- 
some craft to be sluggish 
and awkward on the water. 
But once under way, it 
glided along speedily, leav- 
ing a musical wake in its 
rear. I drew in a deep 
breath of the warm, moist 
air and settled myself for 
a day of moving colors, of 
slow tranquil luxuriant life, 
of tropical beauty. Canoes 
of all sizes and _ shapes 
laden with oranges and 
bananas, and strange 
brightly-colored fruits and 
vegetables, were crossing 
from the lagoons on the 
other side of the river. 
Some had little open-sided 
tents under which a dusky 
Mexican or Indian woman 


would be cooking breakfast over a char- 
coal fire. Others were large and com- 
modious, evidently aristocratic vehicles 
for the transportation of the richer 
classes. All were graceful and _pic- 
turesque, with the touches of vivid color- 
ing so distinctively Mexican. 

Soon the little town of Tampico 
loomed up before me, lying bright in the 
sunshine. The gray-stained cathedral 
towers, the ruined vine-covered fort, the 
low, many-colored houses, made a pleas- 
ing picture. The sleepy town was as 
quiet as if it had been midnight. Above, 
in the white sunlight, floated great cir- 
cling flocks of buzzards, getting ready 
for their scavenger work in the city 
streets. As we moved swiftly up stream, 


leaving Tampico to disappear in the thick 
southern atmosphere, we passed num- 
bers of low native huts, and an occasional 
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more pretentious hacienda. Such a one, 
standing on a point of land well out in 
the broad Panuco, surrounded by tall 
cocoanut palms, caught my attention. A 
quiet, a content, a dreaming loneliness 
seemed to hover over the brown thatched 
roof and the garden bright with flowers. 
To me it suggested the spell of the South, 
the all-satisfying sufficiency of the pres- 
ent. Here nature made life so much 
fuller of calm, sweet moments. 





A MEXICAN SAILING CANOE 


to time a great silver tar- 
pon would break water near the rush- 
lined shore, and in a streak of white 
foam, or a circle of angry swirls, show 
near the canoe, and delight the fisher- 
man’s heart in me. Beautiful silver mul- 
let, shaped somewhat like the northern 
erayling, leaped over the canoe, and a 
few in their fright dropped short, land- 
ing aboard. Yellowtail plaved every- 
where, and ravalo, rare fish of the south, 
flipped their tails almost in my face. 
My destination was a lagoon of the 
Tamesi, an estuary of the Panuco, and 
we slipped into the narrow outlet before 
I realized it. We were now fairly in the 
jungle. The luxuriant density of the 
overhanging trees made me glad I did 
not have to try to penetrate its fragrant, 
tangled meshes. A very riot of warm 
color met my gaze. Not content with 


From time 


binding the trees and bushes on the bank 
into an impassable mass, the white and 
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purple blossoms, the great streamers of 
silvery silken moss, the clusters of red 
berries, and the long cat-tail like plumes, 
encroached upon the water as if reach- 
ing out to touch the huge star-shaped 
volden lilies. 

The rare place was alive with sound as 
with color. ‘The song of birds was over- 
powering, too full, too noisy, too ringing 
for any harmony. But the joyousness of 
it could not help giving pleasure. Par- 

rots and paroquets screeched 

vociferously over my head; 

red-breasted kingfishers ob- 

jected to our approach; 

° bitterns boomed out their 

weird, sullen ery, and ducks, 

red, black, brown, swarmed 

around the canoe and 
splashed the water. 

Alone I could never have 
found my way out of that 


labyrinth. The outlet of 
the lagoon widened and 
narrowed at its own sweet 


will. Ilundreds of islands, 
some of them floating, drift- 
ing with the soft breeze, all 


dense, green and_ bright. 
made a network of little 
canals and channels. We 


passed close to bushes in 

which were coiled huge, 
sleeping snakes, and under bowers dark, 
and fragrant, and through 
necting straits where the 
and lilies hung over the canoe. We 
burst out of one of these into a wide 
bayou full of floating islands. As best 
| could judge, the islands were masses 
of water vegetation, with dense foliage 
lifted to the sun, and gnarled, curling 
roots sent downward. On some of them 
white cranes and blue herons stood sol- 
emnly. An exclamation from my guide 
caused me to follow the direction of his 
gaze to see a large island quaking like a 
leaf, and turning slowly round and 
round. Then I caught a gleam of gold 
and black and recognized a jaguar of no 
mean size, certainly of the forbidding 
beauty these Mexican tigers are famed 
for. He switched his tail, leaped like a 
vellow streak, cleared the narrow channel 
between him and the shore, and with a 
crash disappeared in the swinging foliage. 


cool con- 


rushes 
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Shortly after this we turned a corner 
and passed abruptly into the lagoon. 
Far as the eye could see stretched the 
open patches of water and green reaches 
of waving water-grass. A roar of flap- 
ping wings greeted our entrance, and 
simultaneously rose a multitude of wild- 
fowl which winged their way, like a dark 
cloud, a short distance up the lagoon. 
Then | realized what it was to see wild- 
fowl. Millions of birds sported there 
within —eye-shot. Geese, 
brant, teal, mallard, red- 
head, canvasback, and many 
that I could not name, 
made a sight to thrill any 
sportsman. Huge flocks 
rose now and then, and 
skimmed over the surface of 
the lagoon, to light farther 
on, and high up in the blue 
sky could be seen long, 
wavering lines of them. 
The hunter who fears the 
extinction of these game 
birds has only to see a 
sight like this to have his 
anxieties quelled. Ten miles 
of dueks and geese! Black 
and white pelicans soared 
around with their ungainly 
grace; loons flew by in flocks, and on 
every log stood one with wings out- 
stretched, motionless and curious. Gro- 
tesque-looking fowls perched on one long 
leg and gazed dismally at us. 

In the almost deafening noise of cries, 
of wings of splashes, I failed to hear 
my guide speak, though I saw his lips 
move. I turned my gaze in the direction 
of his outstretched arm, to see what first 
appeared like a green field covered with 
pink snow. A closer scrutiny revealed a 
great flock of white cranes and pink 
flamingoes. Ten thousand saw I at a 
glance! Like Wordsworth, “I gazed and 
gazed,” but I think I realized “what 
wealth to me the show had brought.” The 
constant gleams of pink flashing across 
the white, the rippling green water, the 
waving grass plumes, the gray, motion- 
less mountain peaks in the background, 
and above the dark blue sky made a pic- 
ture in my mind that will remain vivid 
till my dream pictures become realities 
in the Happy Hunting Grounds. 


“THEN |! 


With a gun that day I would have been 
nothing but a murderer, and I would 
have missed much. I spent hours try- 
ing to glide down upon a flock of white 
cranes or of flamingoes to photograph 
them, but they never let me get within 
gunshot. Both species of the beautiful 
birds stood at least six feet high. Their 
great, wide wings endow them with 
powerful flight. Once a flock of fla- 
imingoes that I had frightened soared in 
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circles higher and higher until they were 
almost out of sight, then flew northward. 
For me it was a sportsman’s bloodless 
day, but perhaps a record was entered 
upon my heart. How else to account for 
the wondrous widening of the signifi- 
cance of nature, of the color of life? 
Ilere, there was life, teeming irrepressi- 
ble life, manifoldly various and beauti- 
ful, unquenchable as the fires of the sun. 

In these sun-warmed jungles of moss- 
festooned trees, and in the lily-padded 
lagoons, life crept. crawled, swam, flew 
and screamed. I have read and heard 
and experienced a little of the great 
northland, with its rushing rivers and 
cool forests stretching away to the vast 
ice-clutched fields of white shadows and 
deathless silences ; but, impelling as may 
be the call of that wild, give me the sun, 
the beautiful, hot sun, shining out of a 
blue sky, the languorous breezes, the fra- 
grance of myriads of flowers, the hum 
of bees, the song of birds, the gorgeous 
hues, the abounding life of the tropics. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE BEAR HUNT 


IN WHICH AN AUTOMOBILE FIGURES PROMINENTLY THROUGHOUT 


By EDWARD J. FILIATRAULT 


HILE the automobile has come 
W to be used quite largely of late 
in conveying sportsmen to and 
from distant hunting and _ angling 
grounds, it is not often that a big tour- 
ing car is employed in the actual pursuit 
of big game, and probably there is no 
authentic case on record of an auto 
chase after a black bear, as this is a spe- 
cies of game commonly found in thick 
cover. So the writer feels that he has 
a unique story to tell. 

On Sunday, August 11, I discovered 
bear signs in the vicinity of my White 
Face River property. The tracks were 
fresh, and the prospects of finding the 
game so flattering that I at once ar- 
ranged with Victor Huot, a prominent 
business man and a close friend, for a 
hunt on the following Sunday. Now, 
White Face River is forty-five miles from 
Duluth, and is reached by an exceed- 
ingly bad road. First there is an abrupt 
climb from the city’s principal business 
thoroughfare to Ninth Street, and then 
follows twenty-five miles of ups and 
downs through rough country so thinly 
settled that the roads are not given 
needed attention. This is the easiest part 
of the way. Of the remaining twenty 
miles, there are eight miles across a 
large swamp along corduroy roads, and 
then there are bad hills to climb, and 
bits of so-called roadway so rough that 
they defy description. In a word, it is 
the sort of going that an automobilist 
would not willingly attempt, except he 
happens to be a sportsman and knows 
that he is headed towards the finest hunt- 
ing grounds in Minnesota. The big 
woods and impenetrable swamps furnish 
ample protection for game, which ac- 
counts for there still being plenty of 
bear, deer, moose, wolves and small game 
awaiting the hunter who knows some- 
thing of woodcraft and is blessed with a 


fair share of sportsmanlike persistence. 

We started at 5 in the morning, reach- 
ing the White Face River lodge at 8:40 
A.M. The weather was pleasant enough 
during the run, but before our after- 
breakfast cigars were smoked it com- 
menced to rain. We raised the automo- 
bile top and arranged the storm curtains, 
thinking the rain would soon cease, but 
a steady downpour continued through- 
out the day, and along about 6 in the 
afternoon we were treated to one of the 
most magnificent electrical storms this 
region has ever seen. The only thing for 
us was to remain under cover all day, 
and quite naturally against our will, 
since it was necessary that we should re- 
turn home Monday. We planned to 
take a little hunt in the morning, but, 
owing to our lack of time, were not at 
all confident of accomplishing anything. 

At break of day we were abroad and 
soon discovered bear tracks in the road 
leading from the cabin. It was evident 
that Bruin had been quite near us during 
the night, and there was a chance that 
we might surprise him at his breakfast 
in a blueberry patch a quarter of a mile 
from the cabin. We approached the 
thicket from opposite sides, but found 
that we were too late. There were tracks 
showing that the entire bear family had 
visited the place that morning, and they 
led toward the timbered ridges that we 
would cross on our return to Duluth. To 
follow was out of the question, for the 
chase might lead us many miles, and we 
had no time to spare for it. As it was, 
we did not get back to camp for our 
breakfast until 9 :30. 

We hurried through the meal and 
started for home, the car in perfect trim, 
hoping to pick up a little game on the 
way, but certainly with no hope of the 
great good fortune that was awaiting 
us. Hardly had we left the cabin when, 
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in rounding a bend, we sighted a 350- 
pound bear in the road some four hun- 
dred yards ahead of us. It was here that 
the car came in good play. A hunter 
on foot would probably never have been 
permitted to get within easy shooting 
distance; but we put on full speed, and 
the bear seemed to be too badly rattled to 
think of dodging into the woods. When 
we were within sixty yards he turned to 
defend himself against the oncoming 
“devil,” rearing up on his hind feet and 
affording me a fair shot at his heart. The 
bullet sped true, but was not instantly 
fatal. For a moment he seemed bent 
upon giving battle. but, instead of charg- 
ing us, changed his mind and took to 
the thicket. We found him in his death 
struggle about a hundred feet from the 
road. 

Here was game worthy of being taken 
in triumph toe the city. We found the 
task of getting him to the automobile no 
easy one, but at last we dragged him into 
the road and vainly essayed to get him 
into the tonneau. He was too big to pass 
through the door and too heavy to lift 


over. As a last resort we dragged him 
onto the hood and lashed him there— 
fore feet to the lamp brackets, hind feet 
to the running board. It soon developed 
that this was not a judicious arrange- 
ment of our load, for the enormous 
weight on the hood directly caused trou- 
ble. The car pitched into the first bad 
place in the road, and the left front 
spring snapped. The photograph shows 
how we made temporary repairs by block- 
ing the front of the body to prevent it 
striking too hard on the axle. The fault 
was not the machine’s, nor was it al- 
together our own, for we had stowed our 
cargo in the only way possible under the 
circumétances. This is by no means the 
first time that our car has brought in 
big game, and it has withstood many 
hard trips, carrving heavy loads over as 
rough roads as were ever negotiated by 
an automobile. But to the best of our 
belief this is the first time that a black 
bear was ever fairly run down by an au- 
tomobile and shot from its front seat, 
and in this one respect we feel that a 
new record has been established. 


BILL’S TOOTHACHE 


A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF A CAMP 


BY N. H. 


into camp and threw his rifle into 
a corner with a bang. Then he 
plunked down on a bunk and grabbed 
his chin in both hands, as he glared 
fiercely over the surrounding scenery. 
Bill exhibited all the known and un- 
known symptoms of a man who has been 
interfered with, and he produced so 
much of the whites of his eyes that it 
aroused our immediate interest. 
“Homesick ?” suggested big, fat ‘Tom 
Scott, as he scraped assiduously at the 
clay on his leggins. 
Bill sniffed and gritted his teeth like 
a hound that is forcibly estranged from 
food. 


|" was middling late when Bill came 


COMEDY BORDERING ON THE TRAGIC 


CROWELL 


“Prob’bly in love,” remarked Peck, in 
a whisper that carried remarkably well. 

“More likely he’s in debt,’ said 
Brown. 

The victim’s face was reddening like a 
sunset in the Hawaiian Islands. Ie half 
opened his mouth as if to speak; then 
groaned and pressed a hand gingerly to 
his left cheek. 

“Ha! That’s remorse—I know the 
signs!” ejaculated Seott. “That hollow, 
ehastly moan invariably signifies——” 

Bill rose into the air and begun to 
shed clothes. 

“Come on, vou blasted boodler! Come 
on and fight! You can’t monkey with 
me! Get up in front—just get in my 


ye 








— 





‘‘PRODUCE THAT PALPITATOR, BILL, HE REMARKED” 


way, please! I am considerably warlike.” 

Bill was quite earnest about it, and by 
the time he had closed the invitation 
he was peeled to the bark. 

“Aw, slow up,” drawled the invited ; 
“I’m cleanin’ my leggins and L haint got 
time to be bootin’ boys around.’ 

“Eh? Well, say, there’ll be a cheap 
funeral here if you idiots keep on apply- 
ing those cute remarks. I’ve got a hollow 
tooth !” 

“Elk’s tooth?” inquired the cook, 
anxiously. 

“Sufferin’ Cesar! Have IT got to com- 
mit murder in this camp?” asked Bill, 
dancing on his toes. 

“Scuse me, Bill. ’'m a trifle hard of 
hearin’, that’s all.” explained Jim, as he 
rattled a pan full of forks. 

“Well, you cook up some water pretty 
lively, or Ill make that moth-eaten pelt 
of yourn into fly-nets—I will, by jing!” 

Having thus laid the foundation of a 
painful evening the victim sat down, 


seized his face firmly with his hands, and 
bent over at an acute angle. 

“Ts it a big cavity, Bill?” asked Peck, 
after a due season. 

“Bigger’n a cabbage!” was the infor- 
mation. 

“Might put in a mothball—l’ve got a 
couple in my grip,” said Peck. 

Bill’s eyes flashed streaks of fire seven 
inches long, but he said nothing. 

“Toothache is bad all right,” began 
Brown, leaning back and clasping his 
hands about his knee. “I recall once | 
had it—twas one of them beg feline 
teeth, and did she ache—Say! she 
hummed! Regular old hop-skip-and- 
jump ache, this was—drive a man to 
the asylum in twenty-four hours—and 
what made it worse was, the blame den- 
tist couldn’t pull it. No, sir! Stuck 
his tongs on that fang and swung on it 
like it was a trapeze—phew! Finally. 
he got a wire, hooked around it and 
hitched old man Jones’ bay mare on, and 
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the old plug had to take a running start 
before she could budge it. But it stopped 
the ache.” 

Bill executed an ornate groan that in- 
dicated an unutterable contempt for men 
who had once had toothaches and imag- 
ined them on a par with his. 

“Best thing for a hollow tooth is to 
kill the nerve. Of course it wouldn’t do 
to try to drag the nerve out and kill it 
with an axe. The surest way is to heat 
a hatpin till it’s red and then stick it 
away down deep into the tooth——” 

“Wow! Whoo! Say, Ill simply cre- 
mate the next galoot who mentions teeth 
or teethache! I won’t stand it, and Ill 
land on the first face that says ache—you 
mark me!” 

Bill looked pale, haggard, bellicose and 
a trifle mad. 

“Sup-pur! Sup-pur!” bawled the cook. 

After the scramble it was noted that 
3ill still sat back. 

“Don’t affect vour appetite, does it, 
Bill?” inquired Peck. 

“Can’t chaw!” was the low response. 

Peck waxed sympathetic. When a man 
with Bill’s capacity for punishing edi- 
bles refuses to partake, something has 
cracked. 

“Couldn’t work down a little gruel, 
eh, Bill?” 

“X’2ZQ) (N!”’, said Bill, as he 
jumped to his feet, and broke for the tall 
timber. 

Supper had faded into the realm 
whence no supper returns, when Bill 
sauntered back and proceeded to caress 
his features with a hot towel. Scott had 
explored the ramifications of his kit and 
produced a small bottle labeled “Tooth- 
ache,” and a dropper. 

“Produce that palpitator, Bill,” he re- 
marked, as he uncorked the bottle and 
sniffed at it with a familiar air. 

“What’s that stuff?” was the sceptical 
query. 

“Tt’s a mixture—camphor, cloves, gin- 
ger, chloroform, oil of onion, hops, rhu- 
barb, and so on. It’s big casino on tooth- 
ache—never fails!” 

“Fails to what?” 


“Kill the ache. Now, exhibit that 


snag, and act more like a citizen and a 
legal voter.” 
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Bill protruded his chin and opened 
his mouth—some. 

“Take care, Bill; a mosquito might 
accidentally squeeze in there and cause 
you trouble. Open ’er up! [’m no X-ray 
outfit.” 

Bill’s lower jaw dropped like the price 
of wheat after you’ve bought. 

“That’s the caper—now I can see your 
past and most of your future. Never use 
anything like a toothbrush, do you? 
Well, that’s all right; keep it open. I'll 
fix it in a minute.” 

A brief examination ensued, following 
which the operator announced that he 
had located a kernel of corn or a hunk 
of brick in the cavity, and would have to 
excavate it before proceeding with the 
sovereign cure. 

Bill’s jaws closed with a snap like a 
bee-stung crocodile. 

“The deuce you have!” he remarked, 
dubiously. 

“Fact—let me get my jackknife open 
and I’ll show you!” 

“Wow! It hurts!” remarked Bill. 

“Sure it hurts. If it didn’t, do you 
suppose I’d be performing a ten-dollar 
operation on you for nothing ?” 

Scott by this time had whittled a har- 
poon out of an oak sliver, and requested 
the sufferer to again unbuckle his face. 
Bill reluctantly acquiesced, but suddenly 
closed again and remarked: 

“Ug-ug-go easy!” 

“Pshaw! Won’t hurt a bit—just let 
me jab it once.” 

Bill’s eyes rolled suspiciously, but he 
spread his mouth over an imaginary sau- 
cer and braced himself for the shock. 
Scott poised the dart like an Indian 
spearing fish. Then he pronged some- 
thing and stepped back out of the danger 
circle. 

“Yeow! 


Say! What happened! Try- 


ing to dehorn that tooth? Whee!” Bill 
was plainly stirred deeply. 
“Brace up and keep your nerve. The 


cavity’s cleared,” said Scott. 

“Ts it?” asked Bill, with evidence of 
doubt. 

“Now, a wee drop of this dead-shot 
and you'll go to sleep like a two-year- 
old.” 


Bill was rumbling fiercely at the air, 
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and breathing like a man who has tasted 


the tabasco sauce, thinking it was 
whisky. 

“Be darned sudden about it!” he 
snapped. 


“A trifle wider,” suggested Scott, as 
he took hold of the victim’s chin with his 
left hand and elevated a wad of cotton 
in the other. 

“Ug—want to get in with a rockin’ 
chair, do ye?” growled Bill. 

Scott ignored this calumny, and at 
length sueceeded in getting a focus on 
the cavity. A dextrous thrust ensued, 
followed by a moment of suspense as the 
victim stood undecided whether to yell 
or assassinate his tormentor. Then a 
scarcely noticeable smile wafted over his 
face, vanished suddenly, and reappeared 
again. 
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“By gum!” he admitted, “it’s there!” 
“You bet it is and it will cure any 
pain it can get at,” said Scott, sooth- 
ingly. 

Brown dove into a pocket and with- 
drew a pack of greasy pasteboards, which 
he manipulated noisily. 

“A little hand of guess-’em-out would 
benefit you, Bill,’ he remarked. “It 
would relieve your mind.” 

“Go you,” said Bill. 

There was a general drawing up of 
chairs, boxes, kegs and camp kettles. 
Somewhere just before day broke they 
went to bed. Bill never referred to his 
ache during the session, and you wouldn’t 
either if you had ripped the hides off a 
half-dozen fellows, cleaned them and 
slung them over the back fence to dry 


Ee 
no, sir. 


A HALF-DAY IN RAM’S HORN 


BEING 


By DR. W. A. 


rt: OME! come!” cried Brooks, giv- 
> ing Doc a shake. “Get out of 
there! Are you going to lie 

abed all day?” 

“Gee!” drawled Doc in a drowsy voice ; 
“T didn’t hear any alarm clock. Is it 
half-past two yet?” 

“Yes; and it’s nearly three o’clock 
now,” said Brooks; “if you don’t hurry 
up, somebody will surely beat us out of 
the creek.” 

The thought of losing the creek on a 
Monday morning inspired Doe to make 
haste and he was swon following his com- 
panion, who had gone downstairs to pre- 
pare breakfast. 

“How is the weather?” inquired Doc 
as he entered the kitchen. 


“A southeast gale,” sighed Brooks; 


“too windy to hunt in the bay, so all 
the hunters will stop at the creek. The 
first man there wins out, so we'd better 





THE ADVENTURES AND CASUAL 
WHO SECURED THEIR GAME DESPITE OF 


REMARKS OF TWO DUCK HUNTERS 
VARIOUS DIFFICULTIES 


CONKLING 


get a hustle on. I think we'll cut out 
the pancakes and sausage this morning, 
and be satisfied with some bread and 
coffee. We have a two-mile paddle be- 
fore we get to the Horn, and want to 
save all the time we can.” 

The reader may not know it, but 
among New York’s numerous creeks, 
and emptying into its principal river, is 
a small stream called Ram’s Horn, so 
named from its crooked course. I will 
not tell the reader where it is located, as 
he may conclude to go there. The local 
hunters don’t welcome strangers, and | 
shouldn’t want to be the cause of any 
hard feeling. This stream is only about 
a mile long, but is bounded on either side 
for its entire length with wild rice, af- 
fording the best feed for wild ducks. 
During the fall, when this grass is ripe, 
ducks are sure to light there unless 
scared away by some thoughtless hunter 
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“HERE’S YOUR DUCK” 


or pleasure-seeker. The gunner lying 
in wait on Duck Point, at the mouth of 
the creek, can easily see a flock passing 
down: when it is up to him to paddle 
his canoe-shaped duck-boat carefully 
around each bend until he meets the en- 
emy. If he sees the dueks first, he gets 
a shot at them on the water: otherwise 
he is compelled to take a wing shot and 
run the risk of losing some of his game 
in the swamp. 

It was for Ram’s Horn that Doe and 
Brooks were bent. They arrived there 
at 3:45; and, much to their surprise. 
found that they owned the ereek—no- 
hoedy being ahead of them. They pad- 
dled up alongside of some bushes on 
Duck Point and made their painter fast 
to the broken end of a paddle sticking 
up in the mud. The foliage was very 
wet with dew, and they concluded to 
keep their drv seats in the boat. 

“Ah! hear that, Doc? I told you we 
didn’t have any too much time. We've 
been here only about fifteen minutes. 


and there is a boat shoving up here 


already.” 

The new arrival turned his boat into 
the creek and almost ran against Brooks’ 
eraft 
somebody ahead of him. 


“Hello, Hitchie,” said Brooks. 


before he realized that there was 


“ I t’s 


AND 
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pretty windy this 
morning.” 

“Yes,” replied 
Hitchie, turning his 
hoat around, “you 
fellows are out early 
this morning. Guess 
1 will run down. to 
Bureett’s.” 

Not more than ten 


minutes elapsed before 
the seraping of a 
paddle could be heard 
against the gunwale of 
a duck-boat. This 
time the hunter came 
paddling in instead of 
shoving. As the 
of the new 

boat brushed 
Brooks, he recognized 
its owner and ex- 
claimed: ‘Ah, there, 


how 
visitor's 
pas { 


Richard !” 

“My dear man,” said Richard in a 
surprised tone, “did you fellows sleep 
here all night?” 

“No, not quite so bad as that.” re- 


torted Doe, “but we got here pretty 
early.” 
“If I had known that, I would have 


here earlier myself,’ said Rich- 
know there are 

Charlie and ] 
night. There were 
them. and some looked like 
mallards to me. They shouldn’t be 
more than a couple of bends up. I had 
‘Old Bob’ all loaded up 10 shoot about 
half of them; but as vou fellows were 
here first, I guess I will run up to the 
island and see if I ean find that decoy 
I lost there the other night.” So saying, 
Richard turned his boat about and, wish- 
ing Doc and Brooks good luck, started 
for the island. 

Strange to say, they were not dis- 
turbed again during their wait for day- 
light. The high wind to have 
kept most of the hunters at home, much 
to Brooks’ delight. It is rather hard 
work to hold the creek before daylight. 
Sometimes an opponent will sneak care- 
fully in the darkness along the opposite 
bank and around the first bend. When 


votten 
ard, “beeause | 
dueks in the creek. 
them go in last 


some 


saw 


twelve of 


seemed 
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this happens, the other fellow, although 
he was there first, has the pleasure of 
creeping all the way up the creek behind 
some one else. About six o’clock there 
was plenty of light to see to shoot. Doc’s 
gun was a 10-gauge Remington, weighed 
nearly eleven pounds and was commonly 


ealled “Old Infallible.” Brooks’ gun 
was a 10-gauge Lefever, lighter than 


Doe’s gun, but would kill just as far. As 
every gun around Ram’s Horn was 
named, Brooks’ was known as “Old Re- 
liable.” 

“Got a coin in your 
pocket ?” asked Brooks. 

“Yes,” replied his 
comrade; “what do 
you take—heads or 
tails ?” 

“Heads,” responded 
Brooks. 

“You smiled 
Doe. “You will have 
to paddle; but there 
might be more than 
one flock in the creek 
and you may get a shot 
anyway.” 

Brooks seated him- 
self aft in the bottom 
of the boat, directly 
behind Doc, who sat 
with the cocked artil- 
lery within easy reach. 

“Are you all right ?” 
asked Brooks. 

“Yes; let her go,” 
replied Doe, as he 
shoved his end of the boat out into the 
stream. 

The tide was running flood, and 
Brooks found that his paddle was only 
necessary as a rudder, the current carry- 
ing them along fast enough without any 
expenditure of muscle power. Steering 
carefully along the edge of the rice grass 
and lily pads, they soon reached the first 
bend. With their heads bent far below 
the cedar battery, Brooks sent her care- 
fully around the turn. When the boat 
had cleared, they both looked eagerly 
along the water up to the next bend. 
Nothing doing! Doc drew a long breath 
and a disappointed expression was fixed 
upon Brooks’ face, but quickly disap- 
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peared as they gained the next bend. 

“Let her go easy around here,” whis- 
pered Doe, his’ voice shaking as if he 
had just lost some dear friend.” 

“Never mind me,” murmured Brooks 
in a steadier voice; “you tend to your 
oun—Il’]l look after the boat.” 

The boat was just rounding the second 
turn when Doc received that old familiar 
nudge on his back, which meant that 
Brooks saw some ducks. 

“Where are they?” gasped 
“Which side of the creek?” 


Doc. 
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“There on the left, in the lily pads— 
don’t you see them ?” 

Doe slowly began to shoulder his Rem- 
ington. 

“Don't shoot! Don’t shoot!” excitedly 
whispered Brooks. “They don’t know 
anything; wait until they come together. 
There—give it to ’em!” 

Taking careful aim, Doe “let her go.” 
The old gun spoke out like a young can- 
non. Following the two reports of the 
Remington came two more from the Le- 
fever. 

“Hurry up! Nail those two cripples 
going in the swamp!” cried Brooks. 

“Shell broke off in my gun!” screamed 
Doe, with unnecessary vigor. 
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“Shoot my gun then—hurry!” 

Bang! 

“That’s the way to do it—both with 
one barrel. Guess the others are all 
dead.” 

“How many did | get?” asked Doc. 

“Seven,” replied Brooks. “Gosh! but 
they did sit nice on the water! I only 
saw five fly away, so they must have been 
the ones Richard saw come in last night.” 

“All blacks!” chuckled Doc as he 
picked each one up carefully and laid it 
in the bow. 

“Yes,” said Brooks; “Richard didn’t 
see any mallards in that flock. He must 
have seen the white under their wings.” 

“How about me paddling now?” said 
Doe. 

“No,” replied Brooks; “you sit where 
you are and see if you can’t get another 
shot. There won’t be any ducks near 
by, now, after that cannonading, so L’ll 
send her along up for three of four 
turns, before I creep.” 

After paddling up the creek for about 
a quarter of a mile they once more as- 
sumed their uncomfortable creeping po- 
sitions. It was on Oak Tree Bend that the 
next bunch of waterfowl met their 
Waterloo. The boat had just cleared 
when without warning six blacks and 
three mallards hopped from the grass 
right up into a clearing. 

“Hold for the mallards!” repeated 
Brooks, as Doe was shouldering his gun. 
Again the reports of four barrels rang 
out, three of them taking effect. The 
fleet fowl were too far away for the last 
shot. 

“That was a darn good shot. You cer- 
tainly did rake it into those mallards,” 
laughed Brooks. “You got two of them 
and two of the blacks.” 

“TJ should rather have them jump up 
like that than sit on the water,” said 
Doc. “If you don’t see them before they 
get up, you don’t have time to get ner- 
vous. 

“Now, Doc, if you want to take her 
up to the end of the stream, I’ll see if 
I can bag a few feathers before we go 
back.” 

“All right,” said Doc, “I’ll hustle up 
for a few bends and then creep up as far 
as the bridge.” 
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Bare Bend was the scene of the next 
execution. ‘This bend is about seventy- 
five yards long, considered by most 
sportsmen to be too great a distance to 
kill a duck with a 10-gauge gun. But 
this time proved to be an exception. One 
lone black sat at the far end of the turn, 
right in the center of the creek. Doc’s 
boat no sooner hove in sight than the 
duck left the water. 

“He’s too far away, Brooks.” 

Doc’s warning had no effect on 
Brooks, who sent both barrels of No. 4 
shot after the fugitive. 

“See him stagger! MHe’s got it all 
right!” «exclaimed Brooks. ‘There, he’s 
coming down! Yes, sir, I saw him strike 
right up there by that house on the hill. 
Let me out and I'll run up after him.” 

Doe swung the boat in alongshore and 
Brooks, slipping two fresh shells in his 
gun, hopped out and ran towards the 
house. As he rounded the corner of the 
barn, he beheld the lady of the house 
walking towards him. “Here’s your 
duck,” she said. “I was sitting by the 
window when I saw something drop in 
the grape vine. When I investigated 
and found it was a duck, I reckoned some 
of you fellows down in the creek had 
shot it.” After thanking her for her 
trouble, Brooks bade her good-day, and 
made his way back to the boat where 
he related the incident to his friend. 

“Well, let’s go back to Duck Point,” 
said Brooks. “Both of us shove, and we 
ought to get there in twenty minutes.” 

It took just about that length of time 
before they were again stationed on the 
point. 

“Say,” inquired Doc, who was looking 
through a pair of marine glasses, “what 
do you make out those spots to be, down 
off the point by the willow?” 

“Loan me the glasses a minute,” 
answered Brooks, “and I’ll tell you. Well, 
well, there is our chance. The seas are 
rolling mountain-high, but that doesn’t 
make any difference.” 

“What are they?” again inquired Doc. 

“Geese,” replied Brooks. “Two big 
Canada geese, just waiting for us to 
come after them. Now I’ll tell you, Doe, 
shove two of those TT loads in your 
gun and I will paddle you down there. 
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If they jump within a hundred yards, 
send a charge after them.” 

“No,” replied Doc in a rather feeble 
voice, “you shoot and I’ll paddle; you’re 
a better shot in rough water.” 

“What?” laughed Brooks; “you could 
never handle the boat out in that wind. 
Get in there and lie down, and don’t 
get up till I tell you to shoot.” 

Doe was slowly gaining confidence and 
did as Brooks bade him. Such a creep 
as that was! Brooks had to send the 
boat down to the geese in the teeth of 


a southeast gale which was blowing 
spray over the bow in showers. It was 


some time before the geese were visible 
to the naked eye, but after Brooks caught 
sight of them he never lost them, ex- 
cepting when they went down in the 
trough of a swell. 

“T am gaining a little,’ murmured 
Brooks. “If they sit still now for about 
ten minutes—they will help weight down 
our bow. They are pretty well apart, so 
you want to prepare to make a double.” 

“Don’t talk so much,” whispered Doc. 
“T was trying to think of something else. 
Your talk will get me rattled.” 

“There! They have got their heads 
up and are swimming farther apart. 
Shoot! Shoot!” 

How the baseballs did splash over the 
water when Doc let her go! They didn’t 
all go wild, though; one goose never got 
off the water. The other one jumned 
and Doe pounded the second barrel after 
him. The old fellow seemed to carry his 
load pretty well at first, but soon his 
tail began to get heavy and he dropped 
lower and lower. 

“That boy is coming down all right,” 
exclaimed Brooks. “See him drop, ’way 
over there on the railroad track. Hurry 
up; grab that dead bird and let’s paddle 
over.” 

They had arrived within a short dis- 
tance of the railroad when a man was 
seen to walk up and lift an object from 
the track. 

“T’ll bet that fellow has got our 
goose,” said Doc. 

“No doubt,” replied Brooks. 
he’ll bring it down to us.” 

But here Brooks’ supposition was not 
correct. The fellow secured the goose, 
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sure enough, but instead of bringing it 
to them, he was seen to walk off in an 
opposite direction. 

“Let me get after him,” angrily roared 
Brooks. 

Doc shoved the nose of the boat on the 
shore and Brooks hastily jumped out and 
started in pursuit, following for some 
distance before he came within hailing 
distance. 

“Hey! what you got there?” he cried. 

“A goose,” answered the fellow, with 
a strongly foreign accent. 

“Let me look at it?” inquired Brooks. 

The foreigner—holding the goose 
by the head—let Brooks come close 
enough to investigate. 

“Where did you get him?” asked 
Brooks, and, before the fellow could an- 
swer he grabbed the goose by the neck 
and gave it such a jerk that it sent the 
thief off his feet; at the same time he 
lost his hold on the fowl. 

“Don’t you do that again to me,” 
loudly exclaimed Brooks. 

“All right,” said the fellow in a trem- 
bling voice, as he examined a red streak 
across his palm made by the goose’s bill 
when its head slipped through his hand. 
Contrary to his expectations, Brooks met 
with no further trouble from the for- 
eigner, so he was soon talking it over 
with Doe. 

“Seems to me we get a great deal of 
our game on land,” said the latter. 

“Yes,” rejoined Brooks; “but if I 
hadn’t been bigger than that man was, 
we never would have gotten this goose.” 

“I think we have game enough, 
Brooks. What do vou say if we both 
paddle back across the river? Then I'll 
shove down through the grass towards 
home. We might run on to some ducks 
on the way, and you will have a chance 
to see what you can do.” 

“That’s a good idea. 
the other side.” 

They had crossed and were about 
half way home, when Doc, who was shov- 
ing, suddenly dropped into the bottom 
of the boat as if he had been shot. 

“What do you see?” inquired Brooks. 

“Seven blacks, right straight ahead of 
us. It will be easy to get them there be- 
cause the grass is higher than the boat.” 
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When seated in the bottom of the boat, 
Doe couldn’t see them, but he had them 
lined up with a tall tree on the shore 
and kept his boat headed directly for it. 

“We must be pretty near them now,” 
he muttered, after creeping for some 
eighty yards. About a minute later 
Brooks arose slowly until his head 
cleared the battery. There was a great 
splash and splutter after the first barrel 
rang out, followed by the appearance of 
four scattered ducks above the grass. One 
of these failed to fly very far. At the 
second report from Brooks’ gun it was 
seen to double up and drop into the 
water again. 

“Now I guess we had better go home,” 
suggested Doc. “We have got sixteen 


ducks and two geese—more than the 
folks will eat in a week.” 

“T’m willing,” said Brooks, smooth- 
ing out the feathers of his four latest 
victims. 

“Ah, there is the twelve-o’clock whis- 
tle,” said Doc, as they pulled their boat 
up on shore at the boat-house. “We are 
just in time for dinner.” 

Two young boys came running down 
the bank to tell them that Richard had 
returned about an hour before with six 
black ducks, but when they saw the pile 
in the bow of Brooks’ boat they forgot 
all about it. So Doe and Brooks never 
learned gf Richard’s bag until later in 
the week, when Doc read of it in the 
Recorder. 
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III 


BEING THE STORY OF A WARY RUFFED GROUSE THAT DECLINED TO CHANGE 
ITS FEEDING GROUNDS, AND OF A HUNTER WHO PERSISTED AND TRIUMPHED 


By H. H. PARKHOUSE 


ES, that is a fine ruffed grouse; the 
Y largest I ever bagged, I believe. 
That is why it is there. It is not 

a first-class specimen, as a shot pellet 
carried away part of the top of its head, 
and my best taxidermic efforts could not 
cover the bare spot; but I preserved it 
simply on account of its size and the rec- 
ollections associated with it. You can 
see by the deep brown of the tail and 
upper parts that it belongs to the eastern 
variety, although it was shot in a section 
where the smaller, grayish birds are 
more common. I had noticed in some 
sporting magazines quite a controversy 
as to whether the ruffed grouse ever ex- 
ceeded two pounds in weight, and when 
I shot this one I was confident he would 
weigh two and a half. There were no 
scales at hand to weigh him when he 
was fresh, but cold, after reaching home, 
he just tipped the beam at the two-pound 


notch. I made three trips to obtain this 
fellow; or, rather, after making his ac- 
quaintance, I made two special trips with 
his capture the prime object, failing on 
the first trip and getting him on the see- 
ond. I might write a tale covering all 
three experiences. On the first trip, 
which was after the deer-season opened, 
| was shot at by mistake for a deer, and 
on the second T had another disagreeable 
misadventure in a muskeg: but since the 
old patriarch now hangs where he does 
the main interest centers about the day 
on which he was captured, and I shall 
confine myself to it. 

The trip was not a pleasant one. for 
{o reach the grouse’s haunts I had to 
travel on a night train which left the city 
ioo late, and arrived at my destination 
too early, for a night’s sleep. However, 
after two defeats, | was determined to 
make one more effort in spite of the 
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discomfiture. Accordingly, when the 
train puffed out of the Union Depot, a 
little after 11 o’clock, | was curled aa 
comfortably as possible upon a coach- 
seat, and when, before 4 a.m., it drew 
up to the little platform at the excuse 
for a town which was my real starting 
point, I had managed to get quite a littie 
sleep. A few stars were still shining 
dimly and the wind was sighing through 
the jack pines, when I stumbled over to 
the hotel across the track. The place 
was wrapped in slumber when I reached 
it, but the door was open and a light 
burned low in the “office.” As dawn 
was nearly upon me, and I wished to 
start on my tramp as soon as it was light 
enough to see to shoot, I did not disturb 
mine host, but made myself comfortable 
in the office and, there being nothing 
better to do, ate a couple of sandwiches. 
The sun seemed particularly slow about 
rising. I grew more and more impa- 
tient, and I finally started out before 
it was half-light. 

How strange and mysterious the sur- 
roundings in the woods seem by the early 
dawn! Strange shadows lie everywhere ; 
an almost insurmountable obstacle ap- 
pears in the road only to dissolve into a 


shadow when approached; the pines 
whisper strange messages, and phantom 
forms flit among the branches. The 


spirit of the thing quite possessed me as 
I stumbled along a corduroy road until 
[ came to a sharp turn to the left where 
the road crossed the edge of a small 
marsh. There I had cause to regret my 
impatience in starting before it was light 
cnough to shoot, as a bunch of birds (five 
or six, I should judge from the racket 
they made) fiushed from the side of the 
road just at the edge of the marsh. As 
they reached the top of the brush I could 
just make out their forms, and snapped 
at one of them and listened for the fall 
| hoped to hear; but, as I heard none, 
and a search discovered nothing, I con- 
cluded it was useless to follow them by 
the poor light, and plodded on. Grad- 
ually objects came out of the deep shad- 
ows and shrank to their true proportions. 
At last I reached the beginning of the 
rise to the first hardwood ridge. The 
road was heavy with dust, and I kept a 
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sharp lookout for any birds that might be 
using the road as a dusting place. Near 
the top of the ridge my watchfulness was 
rewarded by the sight of two birds— 
one was busy dusting, while the other 
stood so erect that at first I mistook it 
for a stub. It was very evidently at “at- 
tention,” and, grasping my gun in readi- 
ness for a quick shot, | walked on as 
though I had not discovered them; but 
at about thirty yards they jumped, the 
sentinel shooting straight into cover, 
while the duster, taken by surprise, rose 
higher. The first escaped injury, but 
holding a foot above the second I brought 
it down. 

Just at the summit of the ridge a 
wood-trail ran out from the main road, 
down the side of the ridge to a small 
muskeg, and then back to the road again. 
I decided to beat this up, and walked 
carefully, prepared for a flush at any 
moment, but had reached the lowland 
hefore anything happened. Then a 
grouse flushed just to my left and went 
through the brush. I heard the noise of 
the flush, but could not see the bird, 
and as a large log lay beside the road 
I sprang upon it, and over the top of the 
low cover saw the bird whirring straight 
across the muskeg. It was a long cross- 
shot, but at the second discharge the 
grouse set its wings, and, slanting down, 
struck in the tall grass at the farther 
side of the muskeg. I was confident it 
was a dead bird, but was fearful of losing 
sight of the spot where it had struck. 
Keeping my eye on the place, I plowed 
through mud and moss up to my knees, 
and was about half through when, al- 
though still looking straight before me, 
I became aware of a white object waving 
over a bush to the right. For a moment 
I took my eye from the spot I had 
marked, to ascertain who was signaling 
me, and as I did so a buck and doe 
stepped from the cover. It was a beau- 
iiful picture. They had evidently seen 
me, but for a short time—probably very 
much shorter than it seemed to me—we 
stood regarding each other; then the 
buck shook his head, and they sprang 
into the brush and disappeared. I was 
not out for deer, and, as it was out of 
the deer season, should not have shot at 
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them had I a rifle; but how 1 regretted 
not having a kodak. I found my bird 
with little difticulty, quite dead, and 
cut across to the road. Just before 
reaching it another bird jumped from a 
windrow, and was so successful in lining 
behind a tree, before I could get into 
action, that, so far as I know, it is still 
flying. 

A short distance beyond where I came 
out an old skidway ran at right angles 
to the road along the top of the second 
ridge; then, bearing to the left, paral- 
leled the road for about three hundred 
yards, and, bearing again to the left, 
crossed the road and continued along the 
ridge for some distance. It was in the 
second turn of this old skidway I had 
flushed the big cock upon two previous 
occasions. Upon the first trip I had 
flushed it unexpectedly just at the turn, 
and in my flurry, as it sprang aimost at 
my feet, missed it clean with both bar- 
rels as it dashed straight through some 
heavy underbrush. Upon the second 
trip, expecting to find it at the same 
spot, I had passed the turn and stopped 
to glance about and make sure it was 
the right place, when the bird jumped 
from behind me with a terrific whir 
nearly giving me heart-failure as it lined 
up behind a small pine. After hopping 
about the tree | scored my second miss 
as the grouse shot into the branches of 
another growing about forty yards down 
the side of the ridge. Each time I had 
failed to locate the bird after the rise. 
Upon both occasions I had noted its size 
and yearned to see it hanging on my 
wall—much, I fancy, as the skulking 
aboriginal American of the past longed 
to see the scalp-lock of some noted fron- 
tiersman dangling in his lodge. Upon 
this third trip I was determined upon 
bagging it, if possible, and upon reaching 
the first bend of the skidway, stopped to 
study the ground and lay a pian of at- 
tack: Should I approach directly from 
where I was along the skidway, I had 
no doubt there would be a repetition of 
my first experience, which was not to be 
desired. To the right the ridge fell rap- 
idly, and was comparatively open with 
a carpet of wintergreen, while to the left 
it continued, covered with a _ thick 
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growth of underbrush and _second- 
growth. It would be useless to approach 
from the right, as so wary’a bird would 
take every advantage of the heavy cover ; 
but if 1 could find a path sufficiently 
clear to approach from the left, there 
would be a much better opportunity for 
a comparatively open shot. 

Having decided on my course of ac- 
tion, I quietly slipped away from the 
skidway and made a detour, looking 
about for a path of approach. Ah, there 
it was—an indistinct trail which looked 
as though it had been used as a bridle- 
path, probably in taking horses to and 
from the skidway when the ridge was 
being relieved of its valuable timber. To 
be sure, it did not offer a very clear 
view, but it would afford an opportunity 
for approaching quietly from the right 
direction, and there would be a clearer 
view when I reached the skidway at 
about the point where I had flushed 
the bird before. All my hunting instinct 
was aroused as I slipped as noiselessly 
as possible along the overgrown trail. 
Once a small bird fluttered from a bush 
and caused me to clutch my gun con- 
vulsively, and a cone or small branch 
dropping from a nearby tree sent me 
into the air like a jack-in-the-box. | 
increased my caution as I drew nearer 
ihe skidway. At last I reached it, and 
there had been no startling whir or sud- 
den jump. I was a little surprised, and 
wondered if someone had slipped in be- 
tween my trips and appropriated my an- 
ticipated prize. I glanced ruefully down 
ihe side of the ridge, where I had fondly 
hoped to see the grouse take its course. 
As I did so, my heart gave a bound. 
What was that brown streak not more 
than four feet from the ground, making 
straight, on almost noiseless wings, for 
the heavy underbrush below? The gun 
leaped to my shoulder, and, drawing for 
ihe spot in the brush the bird was aim- 
ing for, I let drive. Did I get it? For 
a moment I could not decide whether 
the commotion in the brush was the 
bird falling or my shot disturring the 
icaves; then, as I heard the rapid beat- 
ing of wings, I started down the hill with 





strides that were almost leaps, without 
taking the usual precaution of reloading. 
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The patriarch was there, lying as he had 
fallen, with wings that would never more 
beat in rapid drumming, and tail that 
would never again steer the meteor-like 
Hight through the most tangled growth, 
outstretched on the leaf-covered ground. 
As I picked him up, smoothed the soft 
feathers and noted the ugly wound on 
the top of the head, I felt guilty, for it 





“*T SPRANG UPON THE LOG 
had been cold-blooded, premeditated 
murder—murder with malice  afore- 
thought: 


The sun had reached near the zenith. 
For the first time I realized I was tired, 
hungry and thirsty, and, selecting a 
big log, laid my birds out upon it and 
admired them as I ate my lunch. The 
principal event of the day was a com- 
pleted chapter; the object had been ac- 
complished, and I was well content, and 
should have been satisfied with the trip 
had the balance of the day been blank. 
However, after a pipe and a short rest, I 
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took to the road, intending to tramp up 
one of its branches which ran along a 
hardwood ridge and ended in a culti- 
vated field. I figured [ should have am- 
ple time to do this and take in a couple 
of short wood-trails on the return trip. 
arriving at the station in time for my 
train. Just the tramp along the road 
was a pleasure worth the trouble. The 
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day was perfect, the sun bright, and 
there was just enough breeze. All Na- 
ture was in the repose which fellows the 
season of growth and precedes that of 
rest. Insects droned anout late blos- 
soms in the undergrowth; the squirrels 
were busy gathering their winter supply 
of food, and stopped their work to stare 
inquisitively at me from the safe eleva- 
tion of a high branch, or scolded me for 
my intrusion as they scampered away. 
Woodchucks peered at me around stumps 
or over down logs. Sparrows chirped 
from the roadside and woodpeckers 
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drummed industriously upon the tree- 
trunks. I was quite impressed by the 
peace and general happiness about me, 
and by a feeling akin to guilty regret 
that, in that harmonic scheme, man, rep- 
resented by myself, was the one disturb- 
ing element. As the feeling was grow- 
ing upon me a bird darted from a bush, 
dextrously caught an insect hovering 
about the grass, and in turn was nearly 
captured by a small hawk which dashed 
down from a dead limb. There was food 
for more reflection, and under the sur- 
face of the apparent peace I realized a 
current of progressive destructicn flowed. 
There was some satisfaction in the 
knowledge that my persecution of Na- 
ture’s children was but another link in 
the endless chain of pursuit and capture 
going on about me. 

Arriving at the branch road I had in 
mind, I followed it and kept a watchful 
eye before me as it ran down into a small 
meadow bordered by heavy underbrush. 
It was an ideal spot for grouse to come 
for a midday dr:ak, and they were there, 
but so watchful that they were off on 
whirring wings through the underbrush 
before I was aware of their presence. 
One bird was in view for a moment, and 
| gracefully missed it as it disappeared. 
Leaving the road, I turned down the 
meadow to where a weed-grown field and 
a ruined log cabin showed that some set- 
tler had given up the struggle for a 
home. I have found such places favo:- 
ite haunts of grouse, and explored the 
premises with tense nerves, ready for a 
rise at any moment. However, none re- 
warded me, and I returned to the road 
and climbed slowly up the ridge. At the 
summit a slight movement in an old 
windrow attracted my attention, and the 
next moment a young cock grouse 
stepped into plain view on a log. As our 
eyes met, the bird was evidently more 


surprised than I, and jumped straight 
up through the overhanging branches. 
| missed it with the first barrel, but evi- 
dently rattled the young bird, since, in- 
stead of dashing straight through the 
branches, which I fully expected it to 
do, it rose clear above the cover and fell 
riddled by the second barrel. 

The ridge furnished no more birds, 
but just as I was about to emerge into 
the field a grouse flushed within ten feet 
of me and dashed off, so completely cov- 
ered by a sheltering tree-trunk that | 
could not even snap at it. It flew low, 
and, taking the course of its flight, | 
tramped along an old cattle-path for 
possibly an hundred yards, only to miss 
the bird on a second rise. The second 
flight was high and I did not pursue it 
farther. On the return trip I took in a 
couple of little wood-trails. The first 
furnished no chances, and I had tramped 
nearly to the end of the second and be- 
come rather careless, when two birds 
jumped at the edge of a brush-pile and, 
barely clearing it, dropped into a thick 
bunch of small, second-growth trees. | 
felt certain of at least one of them and 
skirted the thicket, entirely circling it, 
without getting a flush. Then I decided 
to push right through it. It would be 
a difficult shot when they did flush, but 
I saw no alternative. However, even that 
failed to flush them, and I finally quar- 
tered the thicket closely, confident that 
not a square yard of it escaped attention. 
Still the birds refused to flush. How I 
longed for a dog, but longing could not 
create one. Giving it up, I tramped back 
to the station. My bag was not heavy, 
but I had got what I had gone out for, 
and, as I settled down in the comfortable 
seat of a Pullman, was better satisfied 
than I should have been had I bagged 
twice the number of birds and not ac- 
complished the main object of the trip. 


(T'o be continued) 




















By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


CHAPTER II] 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 


ERTAINLY the feminine eye is 
‘the always observant of strangers ; pos- 

sibly, too, there is more or less 
truth in the common charge that the 
feminine mind inclines to curiosity. At 
any rate, as Alice Southerland rode 
homeward after greeting Daniels on the 
veranda at Perrine’s, she found herself 
wondering who his companion might be, 
and recalling to memory his features and 
garb. The corduroy suit had quite a 
different cut from those worn by her ac- 
quaintances of the country and village, 
nor was there aught about his face or 
figure savoring in the remotest degree of 
residence in her own native land of 
“Egypt.” In many respects Alice had 
been favored above other girls of her 
neighborhood. Much of her earlier edu- 
cation had been received in St. Louis, 
where she had resided with an aunt, and 
later she had attended a boarding school 
in New York, where she had learned, 
among other things, to draw certain de- 
ductions from the garb worn by the 
people she encountered. One cannot 
learn everything about people from the 
clothes they wear, but the matter of fit 
and material tells us something, and 
even the style of a collar or the color of 
a tie may convey impressions worthy of 
consideration. 

When, next morning. the guns were 
heard at intervals in the stubble and 
woods, Alice knew that Perrine’s guests 
were afield, and her mother’s request that 





she should run over to the farmhouse on 
an errand was the more welcome since it 
afforded her an opportunity to learn 
something about the new young man. 
When she had delivered her message and 
was about to return, Alice casually re- 
marked : 

“Mr. Daniels is down again?” 

“Yes, and a fine man he is,” said Mrs. 
Perrine. “We are always glad to have 
him come, and sorry when he goes.” 

“Did he bring the same dogs ?” 

“The same as last year—and there are 
two young ones, the prettiest things you 
ever saw! Mr. Ridgway calls them his 
‘darby entries.’ ” 

Alice went to the barn with Mrs. Per- 
rine, and saw and petted Herbert and 
Princess Anne, and asked if they re- 
membered her. Then she was taken to 
the stall where the young dogs were tug- 
ging at their chains. They were exu- 
berant in their welcome of visitors, and 
naturally came in for a lot of caressing. 

“Such little dears!” exclaimed Miss 
Southerland. “Are they Mr. Ridg- 
way's ?” 

“Yes, those are his, and he has two 
others that are out with them to-day. 
Herbert and Princess are Mr. Daniels’, 
vou know.” 

“Mr. Ridgway is a younger man than 
Mr. Daniels, is he not?” queried Alice 
carelessly. 

“By a good many years, I should say,” 
said Mrs. Perrine. “He is the brightest 
fellow I ever laid my eyes on. Been 
everywhere and knows everything, and 
he’s just full of fun. .\t breakfast he 
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was telling some stories about his life in 
Paris, and I, like an old fool, got inter- 
ested and stood and listened, and forgot 
I had some maple syrup for the cakes 
until they all got up from the table and 
started for the field. Mr. Ridgway—his 
name’s Richard—didn’t like the 
of those signs on your place, and said if 
he couldn’t shoot over there he thought 
better 


looks 


they'd go 
somewhere else. 


He’s got a private 


car, Peter — tells 
me. down on the 
siding at St. 
Marys—the lowe: 


siding where they 
have the saw mill. 
remember. 


vou 

Peter savs the ear 
is as fine as a 
beautiful house. 


and has a kitchen 
and dining room, 
and a_ book-case 
full of books, and 
high-priced rugs 
on the floor; and 
there is a Japa- 
nese cook and a 
nigger waiter, and 
he didn’t know 
how many more— 
all down there, 
doing nothing but 
waiting to take 
Mr. Ridgway 
home again. I 
heard Mr. Daniels 
tell him all this 
expense was foolish, and to send the car 
back; but he only laughed and_ said 
that when he saw the signs on your 
place he was glad the car was con- 
venient. I hope he won’t persuade Mr. 
Daniels to go away. Mr. Ridgway said 
he intended to invite the folks around 
to dine at the car some of these times, 
and he turned around to me and says: 
‘You and Mr. Perrine will come, I hope.’ 
I noticed he didn’t.say ‘Peter,’ the way 
everyone does around here. Said he: ‘I 
want people enough for a fairly big din- 
ner, and I think our cook is a good one. 
At any rate, I would like to have your 
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opinion of him.’ Do you know,” added 
Mrs. Perrine, archly, “I’m afraid it will 
go hard with the doctor when Alice sees 
our new young man.” 

And when the girl blushingly  ex- 
claimed “Ridiculous!” it was difficult to 
sav whether she objected to the one in- 
ference or the other. It was common 
rumor that Miss Southerland either was 
would soon be 
engaged to Doctor 
Brown, of River- 
dale. Neighbor- 
hood talk fre- 
quently lacking in 
substantial foun- 
dation but in the 
present case there 
seemed something 
more than guess 
work to build 
upon. The young 
practitioner had 
few patients to 
bring him so far 
from home; yet 
his horse was 
often seen stand- 
ing at the South- 
erland gate. More- 
over, on the doc- 
tor’s office table 
reposed a_ slate, 
whereon it was 
common to read 
the words: “Dr. 
Brown is out. 
Leave message. If 
important, te] e- 
phone No. 17, St. 
Marys.” Since this was generally known 
to be the Southerland telephone num- 
ber, Riverdale people had commenced 
to gossip a bit, too, and hopes were 
occasionally expressed that a_ speedy 
marriage might permit Brown to give 
to his practice some of the time now de- 
voted to lovemaking. The doctor was 
one of those complacent mortals who sun 
themselves in their self-esteem—a type 
that is found distributed throughout the 
world, and fairly abundant everywhere. 
Neither handsome nor homely of feature, 
his somewhat angular figure was rapidly 
filling out towards the characteristic 


or 
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curves of the country physician, who, as 
a rule, ends his days in prosperity and 
portliness. Later in life he would prob- 
ably affect expensive clothing and flashy 
jewelry, but circumstances, if not ineli- 
nation, at present required him to dress 
as did the better class of his fellow citi- 
zens. Perhaps too much stress could not 
be placed upon the fact that he had 
carved out the beginning of a successful 
career from scant material. At any rate, 
he liked to tell of his school days in River- 
lale, the brief enjoyment of better edu- 
cational opportunities at a Cairo acad- 
emy, and the short sojourn at the St. 
Louis Medical College, where his diploma 
was obtained. To his credit it may be 
said that he was a persistent student and 
better versed in his profession than the 
average graduate. It was a bit odd to 
find such a man neglecting his business 
at Cupid’s behest. Though young doc- 
tors are sometimes heard to say that they 
“need a wife,” or that a married doctor 
apparently commands greater confidence, 
they are usually prone to make a careful 
selection of the girl before falling in love. 
It is professional to make a careful study 
of individual cases, since everything de- 
pends upon an accurate diagnosis. If 
you have an unmarried doctor in your 
neighborhood, observe how, when in the 
presence of his proposed helpmate, he 
with folded hands and ruminates. 
Among the lower animals ruminants are 
noted for their ability to accept the 
crowns and crosses of life with uncon- 
cern ; among,men they are undemonstra- 
tive alike in attainment or disappoint- 
ment. Dr. Brown was by nature and 
self-training a ruminant. His first se- 
lection for a wife had been Miss Emma 
Handley, a young teacher living in Riv- 
erdale; later, upon due consideration, he 


sits 


had concluded that Miss Southerland 
was the more desirable match. Further 
rumination might lead to a second 


change of mind, but he rather thought 
not. However, this was a question that 
the future must decide. 

When Alice returned from her visit to 
Mrs. Perrine, she saw the doctor’s buggy 
before the door and its owner awaiting 
her coming: Her mother, who favored 
Doctor Brown's suit, had assured him 
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that she would soon arrive. A short time 
later, returning from the field with their 
hunting coats stuffed with birds, Daniels 
and Ridgway observed the vehicle, and 
the former volunteered an explanation 
of conditions as he understood them. 
Daniels was a warm admirer of the girl, 
and, though he felt assured that Dick 
must eventually become fascinated by 
her charms, and perhaps desert his 
friend and their chosen sport for the 
companionship of the beloved one, he 
was unselfishly willing to submit to the 
inevitable. However, he was determined 
to do nothing to bring the young people 
together, for on the rare occasions when 
they had discussed matrimony, Ridgway 
had spoken of making a couple of trips 
around the world before he would as 
much as consider a domestic life. The 
Seven Seas were to be sailed over, and 
there was big game awaiting his coming 
in various quarters of the globe. Time 
enough for marriage when there were no 
more unknown regions to be explored. 
And then Dick would quote Burgess’ 
lines : 

‘‘And when I am wrinkled and withered, 

maybe, 

Then I’li marry and settle down.’ 

“On the whole,” thought Daniels, “it 
is best to tell him the doctor is popu- 
larly supposed to have won the prize, 
and that he certainly stands well in the 
mother’s favor. I won’t have him care- 
lessly throwing himself in the girl’s way ; 
but, all the same, if it is a case of mutual 
attraction, no one will be better pleased 
than myself.” 


CHAPTER IV 
AN UNWILLING PROMISE 


, 


After supper the birds were strung in 
small bunches and hung on the side 
porch with netting over them. There 
were one hundred and four quail and 
four brace of woodcock. The dogs had 
heen put up for the night, excepting 
Dora, a great favorite with her owner and 
Daniels. She had found a warm corner 
behind the stove and was sleeping peace- 
fully, while the friends, comfortably set- 
tled in rocking-chairs, smoked and 
talked, as is the manner of sportsmen 
after a day in the field, find them where 
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you will. Daniels’ mind was still run- 
ning upon the subject of greatest im- 
portance. 

“To the best of my belief,” said he, 
“Miss Southerland is engaged to Doctor 
Brown. I am judging from what I have 
observed and heard. You remember, 
Dick, our last Christmas hunt down in 
Virginia ?” 

“Yes,” replied Ridgway, regarding the 
elder man with an amused expression. 

“TTpon that occasion you devoted your- 
self to the young ladies—or perhaps I 
should say to one young lady—and the 
preparations for a certain church fair, 
much more consistently than to field 
sports. If I remember rightly, I shot 
alone more than half the time.” 

“Hardly so bad as that,” protested the 
laughing young man. 

“T am not exaggerating, my boy. I 
really do not care to shoot alone, and I 
want you to remember that I asked you 
down here to help me with the birds. I 
like to see you score doubles on a scat- 
tered rise, and the way you handle the 
dogs is a revelation. More than that, the 
noon lunch tastes better when one can 
mix it with a little conversation.” 

“Meaning a 

“That I want your promise to shoot 
with me while we are here.” 

“Of course I’ll promise that,”  re- 
sponded Dick, heartily; “but it appears 
to me that you are amazingly alarmed 
over my possible acquaintance with a 
young lady that I have so far never met.” 

“T am old enough to have learned 
something of the ways of pretty girls and 
harum-scarum boys, and my experience 
of last winter is still fresh in memory. 
At any rate I thought it well to arrange 
in advance for a fair portion of your 
time and attention. You may call me 
jealous, if you like; but really half the 
enjoyment would be lost if I missed you 
from my elbow when the dogs swung to 
a point.” 

“Our minds have met,” replied Ridg- 
way. “Such is the tenor of the agree- 
ment, and the contract is complete. But, 
really, you make me laugh.” 

Peter joined them at this moment, and 
turned the conversation to the events of 
the day by asking about the dogs and 
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their behavior in the field, showing by his 
tone and manner that he doubted their 
classing on a level with Daniels’ brace. 

“Count is a wonder,” Daniels assured 
him. “You must go with us tomorrow 
and see him at his best, when the birds 
are widely scattered and moving not at 
all. Sorry you were not out today. But 
Dora crowds him close for honors—a fair 
division, I should say.” 

“Except in the case of the covey she 
hustled over into the Southerland pre- 
serve before we could get in range,” 
said Dick. 

“The only error of the day—and, re- 
member, it was the first of the season.” 

“T°see you did fairly well with the 
birds,” said Peter. “All big fellows, too ; 
I suppose you didn’t shoot at the little 
ones. 

“The young birds appear to be well 
grown—I think we saw but one or two 
coveys that were undersized.” 

“They all hatched out fine this year,” 
remarked the farmer. “You see, we had 
an early spring and no heavy rains to 
drown them.” 

“There must be a lot of birds on the 
Southerland place,” said Ridgway, re- 
verting to his one cause of dissatisfac- 
tion. 

“Thousands! I never go over there 
without running over them. You noticed 
that stubble across the road from the 
house here—the one that has the sign 
in it? There’s a path—the shortest way 
to Southerland’s house—that goes 
through that field to the orchard, and I 
have put up three coveys before now in 
just walking through without a dog. It’s 
natural there should be more birds on 
that of the fence than on this. They’re 
pretty smart, and know where they’re 
safe.” 

“As T had a chance to observe today,” 
agreed Dick, dryly. “In fact, I told 
Daniels they could read.” 

“Mr. Daniels has thinned them out 
pretty considerably since he commenced 
shooting here—at any rate, I am sure 
there were lots more birds several years 
ago; but IT reckon there’s still enough 
left for a few days’ shooting.” 

“T shor'd say there were,” responde1 
Ridgway. “I never saw birds so abun- 








dant in my life before. But I wag think- 
ing there must be even more across the 
road. Wouldn’t it be possible in some 
wav to get over there?” 

“Not a chance in the world,” asserted 
Peter. “Mr. Southerland has always re- 
fused me—and he wouldn’t even break 
his rule for Mr. Daniels, though time 
and again he has told me that he likes 
him very much. I’m sorry, sir, indeed 
T am, for T know how aggravating it is 
to have a flock go sailing over that fence 
without giving vou a shot. More espe- 
cially when the birds belong here, were 
hatched in mv own fields, and fattened 
on mv own grain.” 

“They have no business leaving the 
place.” laughed Ridgway. 

“That’s right. sir—but they have a 
way of making business. However, vou 
are going to find a lot of good shooting 
on the Henson place across the branch. 
and on two or three more farms where 
I’ve made matters right for vou. Then 
my brother Henrv’s place is good for 
three or four davs, and T guess we will 
manage some way without troubling this 
particular neighbor. who thinks more of 
his birds than he does of his friends.” 

There was a further discussion of 
plans over a second cigar, sleepily lis- 
tened to by Dora from her snug corner, 
and oceasionally she would lift her head, 
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‘THE COVEY, MINUS FOUR OF ITS -MEMBERS, FORGOT THE NEARBY HAVEN OF REFUGE” 


; 


and, with ears atilt, seem to express in- 
tense approval of the next day’s pros- 
pects. 

“You'll be in the thick of it, old girl,” 
remarked Daniels, as he smoothed her 
silken coat. “Do you know, Dick, our 
wisest men will never solve the mystery 
of the intelligence in canine eyes. It is 
idle to tell an old bird hunter that dogs 
do not reason, or that at least some of 
them are unable to follow the general 
drift of human conversation. Maybe we 
would not care to admit just how far 
we mentally credit our pointers and set- 
ters with this ability to understand us 
but at heart the most of us are pretty 
much alike. It is a pity that dogs are 
denied the power of speech.” 


“Sometimes I think otherwise,” re- 
plied Dick, grimly. “Suppose my dogy 
could have talked today—when T or- 


dered them back from the Southerland 
fence. I can imagine the probable drift 
of their remarks.” 

Next morning there was perfect In- 
dian summer weather—bright,. still and 
cold. A silver frost lav upon roofs and 
fences, and had woven its fairy network 
in meadow and stubble, but as the day 
advanced ithe earth warmed beneath a 
cloudless sun. The sportsmen were 
abroad early in quest of unworked fields, 
and on this day suffered no annoyance 
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from the game seeking sanctuary upon 
grounds where guns were forbidden. On 
the second evening after Daniels’ arrival, 
Southerland visited him at Perrine’s, 
expressing a kindly interest in his sport, 
but avoiding all reference to the subject 
that was of greatest interest to the new- 
comers. The next morning, as Danicls 
and Ridgway were on their way to the 
fields, the daughter was encountered rid- 
ing along the road, and the elder man 
stopped and spoke to her and introduced 
his friend. 

“A very pretty girl, that,” remarked 
tidgway, when she had passed beyond 
hearing. 

“Such is the general consensus of 
opinion.” dryly responded Daniels. “I 
understand there is a church fair in pros- 
pective down at Riverdale.” 

“Rather too plainly expressed to 
classed as a hint,” responded Dick. “T be- 
lieve I have given you my promise. Still, 
if you remember, Mr. Southerland in- 
vited us to call on him often, and there 
is a special invitation for Friday night. 
Do vou think it was strictly fair to 
wheedle a pledge out of me before I had 
seen the girl? My evenings, at least, are 
my own.” 

“No,” retorted Daniels; “I don’t pro- 
pose to be left night after night to my 
own resources. You know Peter and his 
wife go to bed early, and a shooter’s day 
is not ended until he is between the 
blankets. Plans for the day’s campaign 
are always made the night before.” 

“But we'll go over to dinner on Fri- 
day ?” 

“Of course. It is a lovely place to go 
and spend an evening. Southerland, as 
I told you, is the best. of company, and 
his wife is entertaining, too, and very 
pretty. She is a Southern woman— 
truly Southern in voiee, manner and cor- 
diality.” 

“And she has an awfully pretty daugh- 
ter’ added Ridgway. “By Jove! those 
eves will haunt me in my dreams. I’ve 
a jolly good notion to give the doctor a 
run for his money.” 

Chance sometimes upsets the best ar- 
ranged plans for a day’s hunt, and on 
this day the friends were not permitted 


] 
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to reach the grounds they had proposed 
working over. A covey of quail had 
crossed the lane, and were roaded and 
pointed by the dogs in the Perrine stub- 
ble; the guns drew in between them and 
the road, and upon being flushed, the 
covey, minus four of its members, for 
once forgot the nearby haven of refuge 
and scattered widely in the opposite di- 
rection. Then followed a half-hour of 
very enjoyable sport, the dogs working 
finely on singles and pinning them in 
the grass one by one. It is a fact known 
to all of us that there are times when we 
seem to shoot much better than at others. 
Occasionally a streak of hard luck will 
come, and the easiest shots are missed 
with provoking regularity; at others no 
shot is too hard for us. The glimpse of 
a bird through thick cover is all we re- 
quire, and in open ground we scratch 
down game at forty yards rise without as 
much as a thought of missing. So it was 
on this morning with Ridgway and his 
companion. ‘The covey was a large one— 
twenty birds at least—and the sixteenth 
shot brought the sixteenth bird to bag. 
Then the friends exchanged glances and 
ealled their dogs to heel. 

“Always leave enough for seed,” re- 
marked Daniels. “After such work as 
this we should be content, even if it were 
necessary to put up our guns for the 
day.” 

“Which is unnecessary in the present 
instanee,” added Ridgway. “Princess 
has already winded game by that border 
of willows along the ditch, and I am 
quite sure none of our birds dropped that 
way when first flushed. Say, old man, 
your dogs are phenomenal workers on 
singles! I never saw ground more intel- 
ligently covered, or such a little show of 
jealous rivalry in backing each other’s 
points.” 

It was fully four hundred yards from 
the willows to the nearest boundary of 
the Southerland farm; vet the covey lo- 
cated by Princess flushed before the guns 
were in range, and sped directly to the 
shelter of the preserve. 

“The dogs were not at fault,” said 
Daniels. stanch in defense of his favor- 
ites. “They were drawing on them care- 
fully, and at that distance the grass must 
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have hidden them completely from the 
birds. Let’s go over and investigate. I 
am inclined to believe that they took 
fright at some vermin—maybe a skunk, 
or it might have been a snake—and dis- 
covered us after rising above the cover.” 

Princess worked through the willows 
at her master’s command, but with very 
little show of interest, and finally pointed 
in a grass clump at the edge of the ditch. 
Daniels ordered her forward, and she 
obeved doubtfully. A glimpse of brown 
fur showed for an instant and was caught 
at the break of the bank in a miniature 
cyclone of shot and finely-hashed grass. 

“1 dislike to shoot so closely over a 
dog’s head,” said Daniels; “not that | 
think there is danger of causing deafness 
—since the muzzle of the gun is never as 
close to the dog’s ears as to my own— 
but there is a certain risk from battered 
shot dropping off from the charge at a 
sharp tangent, or being thrown back by 
striking a stone or other object. How- 
ever, when I have an opportunity to bag 
a mink I never let it pass. And this time 
the marauder was taken red-handed. 
You see that we drove him fairly from 
the feast of blood.” 

“T thought the mink hunted only by 
night,” remarked Ridgway, as he picked 
up a dead quail, still warm and bleeding, 
from the tuft of grass from which the 
vermin had been dislodged. 

“Night and day is alike to him when 
hungry. I have seen a mink in broad 
day catch young wood ducks as they 
were swimming at their mother’s side. 
He would go about his work in a way 
that left no chance of failure, approach- 
ing under water, ‘legging’ his duckling 
and jerking it beneath the surface before 
it had a chance to peep. The skunk is 
generally considered to be one of our 
most insatiate game butchers, but in 
reality is harmless as compared with the 
mink, and for two very good reasons. 
In the first: place he hunts almost al- 
together on land; secondly, although he 
is something of a traveler, a mink will 
cover twice the distance in a night when 
urged on by hunger. I learned this 
when, as a boy, I used to look upon win- 
ter only as a time when Nature provided 
‘tracking snows’ for my own especial ac- 


commodation. At that time rabbits were 
my chosen game, but when a fresh trail 
of other game was found I invariably 
tried to follow ‘it to the end. I learned 
that a skunk had his regular nightly ecir- 
cuit, and would rarely go far or break 
into new territory, while it was nothing 
uncommon to trail a mink for miles, 
straightaway across the country. We 
generally associate the mink with water 
surroundings, but he is quite as prone as 
the coon to take to the upland on long 
jaunts—and you know the damage he 
can do if he chances to discover an un- 
guarded hen-roost, for he seems to slay 
merely for the lust of slaying. He is the 
natural scourge of all birds that nest or 
roost on the ground, and, as I have before 
remarked, his ability as a swimmer is fre- 
quently turned to good account.” 

“Tn our scheme of general game pres- 
ervation, it will be necessary to proscribe 
the mink as an outlaw,” said Ridgway. 

“But no legislature will consent to 
place a price on his head. Our lawmak- 
ers are ever prone to economy in dis- 
bursing public moneys—in fact, their 
caution along this line is proverbial when 
the simple and deserving agriculturist 
may have a chance to get a finger in the 
pie. They will figure that the mink, as 
a fur-bearer, is sufficiently attractive to 
trappers on his own account; while in 
reality, where mink are so abundant that 
trapping is profitable, there is usually 
such an abundance of game that his rav- 
ages are apt to be overlooked. But one 
mink in a game preserve, always on the 
lookout for the eggs and young of game 
birds, will do more damage in a year 
than the ordinary market gunner.” 

“What birds and quadruped would you 
include in the list as inimical to the in- 
terests of game preservation?” 

“Tt depends largely upon the region 
and locality considered. Here we have 
the hawks and crows, and some of the 
smaller birds are inveterate egg-thieves. 
One of the worst nest-robbers, among 
quadrupeds, is the farm dog—whether 
thoroughbred or mongrel. While his 
master is working in the field the dog 
covers every square rod of ground in the 
vicinity—especially the hedges, fence- 
rows and scattered bits of cover—and 
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you may be sure that every nest found 
is at once pillaged of its contents, 
whether eggs or young birds. How we 
will manage to restrict the privileges of 
Tige, Bulger & Co. is a question that 
may cause us considerable trouble.” 

“Trust the farmers to settle it for 
themselves, as they have in England,” 
said Dick. “Once in the business of 
raising game for profit, they will be quick 
enough to see that a dozen quail eggs 
make too dainty a feast for the average 
eur or half-hound. Nowadays practical 
people keep fewer dogs than in years 
gone by. Years ago, when but little of 
the land was enclosed, and the domestic 
stock ran at large, two or three dogs to 
each farm was only a moderate allow- 
ance. They served a good purpose by 
supplementing the low, and often tum- 
ble-down fences that surrounded the 
fields of growing grain; but now the cat- 
tle are kept within bounds, and dogs are 
only useful as pets, house-guards, or for 
hunting. It seems to me that there 
should be a demand for hounds, beagles 
and the like, for this very work of vermin 
destroying.” 

“Undoubtedly. And the farmer boys 
will have the best of sport hunting coons, 
*possums, skunks and other night prowl- 
ers. Instead of having to beg permis- 
sion for a turn with the dogs after sup- 
per, such work will be looked upon as a 
part of the regular programme, and the 
father of the family will likely go along 
and share in the fun, for he will then 
have a valid excuse for gratifying a life- 
long love for stumbling through thickets 
in the dark, and climbing trees after 
snarling and snapping coons.” 

“There is at least one good result to 
expect from a general realization of the 
need of game _ protection,” remarked 
Ridgway. “TI refer to the probable in- 
auguration of a crusade against snakes. 
What a lot of rot some of our sentimen- 
talists have written against the unreason- 
ing persecution of the reptile family bv 
mankind! As a devourer of eggs and 
fledglings, a blacksnake can easily give 
your farm dog cards and spades, and 
then beat him hands down. We have in 
so many ways altered the original bal- 


ance of Nature’s plan that we should 
be able to bid snakes good-bye without 
a qualm of regret. Except to strike ter- 
ror to the hearts of women and children, 
and incidentally to destroy lives as val- 
uable as their own are worthless, I fail 
to see wherein they serve a purpose.” 

The dogs had crossed the ditch, sep- 
arated, and, when hardly a hundred 
yards divided them, and perhaps a third 
greater distance away from the guns, 
both pointed almost simultaneously. 

“Matters appear to be getting inter- 
esting,” observed Dick. “Will either of 
the two stay by the point while we stir 
up the other covey?” 

“That’s easily decided,” responded 
Daniels, whose faith in his dogs was be- 
yond shaking. “Lead up to either, and, 
if the birds do not flush at shot, we will 
take toll of both lots.” 

Results justified his confidence. It 
was probably a single covey temporarily 
parted in two halves, for, all told, there 
were less than a dozen birds. They, too, 
took their course toward the posted farm, 
and Ridgway noted with glee that they 
took the grass again considerably short 
of the dividing fence. 

“We'll follow them, as a matter of 
principle,” he said, “for hereafter I shall 
make it a point to kill eve-v one of 
Southerland’s birds that gives me a ghost 
of achance. Let’s take a wide circle and 
come in from beyond—driving them 
back if possible.” 

But the birds refused to be driven. 
They lay well to the dogs, but, when 
once more a-wing, nothing short of death 
could keep them from the grounds where 
no gun might follow. 

“Seems to be prettygood hunting along 
the boundary,” announced Dick. “At 
any rate we got six out of the dozen, 
and I presume there are other coveys 
within striking distance. Let’s follow 
along the fence and send the dogs farther 
out. T am really interested to learn if 
all the birds are equally impressed with 
the value of modern game-preserving 
methods—which Mr. Southerland’s cer- 
tainly are not, since he has progressed 
no farther along that line than barring 
out the gun.” 


(To be continued) 
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HE canoe has been described as 
“the poor man’s yacht.” I can go 


this one better and call it the fat 
man’s yacht. When I get into mine 
there is a scant inch of freeboard left 
above the water, and no margin at all 
around the cockpit. I am the yacht, so 
to speak, rigged with a deck, two rags 
of sail and a water-tight bottom. If a 
cats-paw tugs viciously at my top-hamper 
I do not strain at a tiller and spill most 
of the good wind out of the sail. Not in 
a canoe. I simply shift a modicum of 
avoirdupois to windward—and go right 
along, faster than ever. The canoe is 
as much a part of me as the dear, old, 
brown, shooting coat; and when she has 
on all the sail I can crowd, we are all of 
a piece with the wild sea air she dips 
and dives in. ‘The scrawny and bow- 
legged buck Indian may paddle his chest 
out if he so elects; when I| wish to arrive 
anywhere my favorite method is to bend 
on some canvas and let the wind attend 
to the moving. 

Last night’s sea food orgie wound up 
with a full Judge, full Colonel, full 
everybody, and great havoc among the 
vest buttons. We even filled up the 
Deacon, who was born hungry. The 
tent was full of feet and dogs and to- 
bacco smoke, with everyone lazy and 
warm with the glow of the camp-fire. 


PART LIT 





The Judge entertained us with a talk on 
the geology of this section that lasted 
two breathless hours. He certainly 
makes it vivid and dramatic. I was all 
ears to learn of the First Men—those of 
glacial times—and much relieved to find 
that we owe no descent to the monkeys; 
they have appeared and perished off the 
carth three times already and never yet 
developed a single human. Also I was 
interested to learn that we have had two 
Ice Ages so far, and may have another. 

I fell asleep over the plesiosaurs— 
one man is worth the whole of them— 
but woke right up again when he went 
on to tell of a ledge of blue fireclay crop- 
ping out along the river at the edge of the 
marshes. Now, clay means ovens, and 
we haven’t had a decent roast since we 
left civilization. So this morning I 
hoisted sail and set out downstream on 
the voyage that brought to mind these 
reflections on canoes with which I 
started out. The clay is found at the 
water’s edge, at half tide, along the 
marsh-bordered river across the bay 
from the inlet. Ancient Epicurus would 
have been delighted with these wild 
leagues of sea and marsh grass. Unlike 
Omar, the purple-nosed, who thought he 
found in wine the Master Key of Life, 
Epicurus held that beauty was the great 
aim—the delight of the ear, the eye, the 
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intellect. He was chaste and abstemious 
in personal conduct, though favorable to 
any and all enjoyments that make life 
brighter. ‘To me, gliding along serenely 
in the swift canoe, the reflection came 
that he was not so far astray. My eyes 
glanced hither and yon, taking fresh 
delights in the great sweeps of blue sea, 
azure sky, green marshes, yellow sands. 
In the ear sounded the cry of some sea 
eagle lost in the blue empyrean over- 
head, and through my mind kept ringing 
the music of our Nature Poet, Sidney 
Lanier : 
“And what if behind me to westward the 
wall of the woods stands high? 
The world lies east; how ample, the marsh 
and the sea, and the sky! 
A league and a league of marsh-grass, 
waist-high, broad in the blade, 
Green, and all of a height, and unflecked 
with a light or a shade. 

Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain, 

To the terminal blue of the main.” 

Oh, if a man only goes afield he will 
find a philosophy greater than Omar’s or 
Kpicurus’! Just live out-of-doors. Do 
something—every day, every minute. 
See everything. Spend the entire sum- 
mer in the open. Wave all roofs aside 
and have travels and adventures every 
day as the sun rises and sets. Come into 
town in the winter and see all the art 
that man has painted, hear the music he 
has composed, read the literature he has 
thought. Even then, do not forget to 
go afield at least once a week. Put on 
skates and fare up some frozen stream 
that winds through the heart of the 
forest. I do not know when the woods 
are more beautiful or interesting. 

These pipe dreams, in any work-a-da) 
world more or less impossible of reali- 
zation, passed the time pleasantly 
enough as I ran the canoe ashore and 
dug out a pailful of rich, blue fire-clay. 
The run home was a gallop before the 
wind, with mainsail and spanker wing- 
and-wing. ‘The Deacon came down to 
the landing with trouble graven deep on 
his face. 

“Colonel, hurry, do! The beans 
he almost sobbed, as he pulled me along- 
side the landing. 

“Pooh! Damn! Don’t let’s have a 
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scene !” 
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“Yes, but they’re all over the camp. 
I put them in a dish and set them to 
soak in warm water—just as you told 
me to—and they began to swell,” he 
groaned, “and run over the edge, and 
now there are three dishes of them! 
I've done nothing but rescue beans since 
you left—Je-rusalem! There’s the very 
pail I’ve been looking all over for!” he 
cried, with a glad note of relief. 

it seemed wicked, but I let him do it. 
Ile snatched at the pail, lifted it about 
an inch, lost his balance and splashed 
overboard like a bale of hay! I once 
laughed harder—the time the Judge shot 
two ducke, standing up and firing cross- 
wise in his canoe. The gun kicked him 
backwards, but he didn’t go over all at 
once. He made several frantic efforts 
to get the canoe under foot again before 
he finally threw the gun over his head 
and turned a back somersault into the 
water. But the Deacon tumbled in like 
a windmill out of balance and neatly 
swamped my canoe. 

“Wh-wh-what in the devil have you 
got in that pail?” he demanded, as he 
came up sputtering and coughing. But 
I could only shout “Never mind, Disci- 
ple!” 

I finally managed to mollify him. 

“You might as well be there as any- 
where in this transitory world. Get on 
another shirt and trousers, and come 
help me build a Dutch oven. This is 
good blue clay. It’s the only thing that 
will hold water or keep out fire forever 
and not rust or rot. God made it, but 
the Devil swindled us into making bricks 
of it, and thus loaded onto us yet one 
more kind of work. Tll meet you 
around at the cooking fire later, and 
meanwhile will attend to the beans for 
you.” 
' Beans take about two hours to boil 
tender. Use the large, white marrow- 
fats. A pint of them will keep two 
quarts of water busy and fill five stom- 
achs. The Deacon had reversed these 
proportions and had more swollen and 
angry beans about the camp than the 
iribe would eat in a week. They should 
boil gently, so as not to pulverize, drop 
on the bottom of the kettle and scorch 
to it. 
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“Disciple, there’s a fairish white birch 
up the ravine a piece. Get out your tom- 
ahawk and serve a ’ave ’is carkiss on 
him 

“Meaning you want a sheet of bark, 
eh?” finished the Deacon, grabbing his 
hatchet with alacrity. 

“No, bring me the tree. I have a 
scalp-knife ready for the fool who dis- 
figures the woods with ugly black-barked 
rings on the white birches.” 

“But——” 

“Don’t stand and argue—we’ll need 
the small wood for cooking fires. I’m 
going to turn into a stone-mason in 
about a minute, and don’t you 
loiter within range.” 

I skirmished up the ravine 
after stones as his lean form 
stalked away into the woods, 
and soon had a pile of them 
around the cooking fire. Blue 
clay bakes hard under wood- 
fire heat, but, of course, no 
chemical change takes place. 
So you must guard your stove > 
from any cloud-burst of rain, 
for if thoroughly wet your 
structure returns again to clay. 

It was not long before I had 

a wall across the back of the 
fire a foot high, three feet long 
and about nine inches thick, 
of stones mortared with elay. 
Then, as the Deacon had not shown up 
yet, I put in time running two similar 
walls along each side of the fire, leaving 
the front open. I also moved the beans 
well to the front and cut up six carrots 
into tiny cubes and put them, and a 
quart of prunes, on to boil. 

“Disciple, your eye is improving,” I 
complimented, as he came stumbling 
with the butt of the birch. ‘‘Peel me 
iwo clear rings from that butt, each 
about a foot and a half long. Never 
mind a few holes.” 

While he was working I pounded and 
thumped a billet of wet clay into a cake, 
rolling it into a wide sheet an inch thick 
on the camp-box top with the handle 
of my canoe paddle. 

“Looks like the pie-crust you made 
last week,” observed the Deacon, glancing 
over from his work. 








But I was busy sticking a row of 
birch shoots into the ground, inside the 
fireplace and about a foot from the back 
wall. 

“I’ve got my piece yet—saved it,” he 
ventured, as I did not make any hostile 
move, but went on to bend each stick 
down in a quarter circle and secure it 
into the back wall with a row of flat 
stones. That man’s tongue will get him 
into grief yet! 

“What for?” I growled. 

“For a rifle target. Only indestructi- 
ble one I ever > but he was off like 
a deer through the forest before I could 
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THE COLONEL’S DUTCH OVEN 


reach the pail of clay. 

“Tut, tut, man, come back! By-gones 
are by-gones, and pie is a feminine de- 
coction, anyway. Man’s province is to 
eat it, not make it.” 

So we set to on the birch bark, and 
soon got off and flattened two thick 
rolls. These we bent over my frame of 
sticks and secured by tying with twine 
here and there along the ribs. This 
gave us the falsework for the oven, 
upon which was laid and plastered my 
sheets of thick fire-clay, bordered along 
the bottom with a row of flat stones. 

“Say, old man, it'll bake hard all 
right,” objected the Deacon, “but the 
first party that gets careless and drops 
a log into the fire punctures your oven 
wall like an egg-shell.” 

“Yas’m. We doan’ want no logs neah 
it. What we’re after is fire and hot em- 
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bers. Watch me set up three large 
stones in front of the oven wall—one 
at each end and one in the middle. 
There; that will discourage log-throw- 
ing; but it also has another purpose. 
We want to guide the flames along the 
oven wall. Get two long, flat stones and 
set them across from the middle stone 
to the two side ones. Now plaster all 
the chinks and joints smooth. See how 
it works? You now have two draft-holes 
that pull the flames over the round wall 
of the oven. Now, get a lot of thin, 
flat stones, and plaster them onto the 
clay wall wherever it is exposed to the 
fire.” 

I waved a didactic finger as my awe- 
stricken disciple contemplated this mas- 
terpiece. “All the front of the hearth 
is fire-space—cooking space. The 
flames draught in under the flat stones 
and lick over the oven wall. As for 
embers, push them back on the oven with 
the poker.” 

“Yes, but I see no chimney. All 
you’ve got to the thing is a back wall a 
foot high——” 

“Pish! Patience! We'll cobble up a 
chimney easily enough. You cut two 
stout stakes four feet long from the 
birch and drive them in behind the back 
wall.” 

That put him to work again, which 
is the only state in which the Deacon 
doesn’t lose breath. Meanwhile, I hunted 
up a large, flat, roughly-triangular rock, 
and we both tugged it up the ravine and 
stood it on the back wall, where it could 
lean against the Deacon’s stakes. Then 
we set two more flat stones flanking on 
either side of the back stone and daubed 
them with clay, making a rough, open 
flue amply sufficient to draw the flames. 

“Now, then, Disciple, you draw and 
clean two of these black ducks, while I 
get up steam on this invention.” 

The clay will bake hard enough in 
thirty minutes to set another fire inside 
the oven and burn out the falsework. 
Then you take apart enough of the side 
wall to get into the oven at both ends. 
It will be found to be a sort of quadrant- 
shaped tunnel about three feet long. 
After burning out, wall up one end and 
close the other with a tin plate for a 
door. It must fit tight in a clay luting, 





as nothing loses good heat like a slovenly 
door. 

By the time these operations were at- 
tended to, and I had got on a pound of 
pork to boil, I began to wonder what 
had become of my disciple. He had 
two good ducks with him when last seen, 
and | was really worried about them. 
But he was not hard to find, for the ra- 
vine sounded as if some one was run- 
ning a motor cycle in it. ‘There were 
sneezes and grunts and explosions of 
heated language, which grew from a 
murmur to a din as I came over the 
brink. There sat the Deacon in a cloud 
of feathess; every tree was frowzy with 
them, and my disciple was slapping 
them down his neck and in his eyes and 
all over his clothes. He was an edifying 
sight. I once owned a _ frog which 
jumped out of my aquarium and turned 
up a week later under the study desk, 
unrecognizable in his sleazy halo of dust 
—except for his hop. The Deacon re- 
minded me of him, and I roared. 

“Damn your duck!” he screeched, 
catching sight of me and hurling a 
shapeless bundle of feathers at me. “I’ve 
only plucked half a duck and there are 
feathers enough to pillow a township!” 

“Don’t you come near me!” I man- 
age| to gasp out. “I’m nervous about 
moulting birds. Go jump into the 
creek.” 

I rescued the other duck as the Deacon 
sat him down for a soul-searching exam- 
ination of his innermost parts. Really, 
ducks are a simple matter. Around salt 
water, unless they have been eat- 
ing wild celery, they are apt to have a de- 
cidedly fishy taste. This is mostly in 
the skin and the interior tissues that 
surround the digestive organs. Firstly, 
skin the duck—he has plenty of other 
fat, and you lose much of the fishy flavor 
with the skin. Cut off his head at the 
neck, feet and second wing-joints. Now, 
insert half a lemon in his inside (of 
course, first cleaning), and he is ready 
to roast. The lemon will kill all the 
fishy flavor left. These matters took 
some time—time enough for the Deacon 
to report, sane and sound, once more— 
so the pork was ready, also the kettle of 
beans. 
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“Now, Disciple, drain off the liquor 
from the kettle, save it for soup stock, 
and pour the beans into a long baking 
tin. Now, smother the pork in the cen- 
ter thereof, and slide her ’way back into 
the oven, while I get on some rice to 
boil.” 

Rice is another of those commodities 
that increase astonishingly in boiling, 
from a few kernels to a full container 
of the table article; so, beware and put 
not over a grab to a pint of water. At 
the end of thirty-five minutes your pint 
of water is all rice and a little thick con- 
gee, as the Hindoos call it. Stir occa- 
sionally and keep the fire low under it, 
or the mess will scorch. You will know 
this by a thin, brown streak appearing at 
the surface. It is not too late to save it. 
Pour all of it into another container 
except that scorched to the bottom. 

I put the ducks in another long tin 
and set them in the oven near the door, 
as they require frequent basting and re- 
plenishing of the water evaporated in 
this process. They take about an hour 
to do. In a roast meal of this kind the 
place for the potatoes is right in the 
same pan with the ducks. They will be 
the best potatoes you ever threw your 
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lip over when they come out. 

By cracky! but that neighborhood did 
begin to smell good! And it wasn’t half 
an hour—during which time we were 
busy feeding the fire and tending the 
perishables—before the catboat dropped 
anchor off the landing and we were in- 
vaded by a hungry horde of boys and 
dogs. 

“T’ve got some of that Tertiary Period 
clay of yours here, Judge,” I sang out. 
“I’ve put it to work for the first and last 
time in its history. Hang your nose 
over that!” 

“Sure-enough Dutch oven!” declared 
the Judge, sniffing hungrily. “Colonel, 
I smell duck and beans, and here are 
carrots in this tin ‘ 

“Yes, that’s all right. Clear out—all 
of you—and set the table. George, what 
have you got in that bag? Little Necks! 
Come to my arms, my own true son! 
We'll have them right away, and here’s 
the other half of that lemon to squeeze 
on ’em—left over by a kind Providence 
for that very purpose! Disciple, dish 
out the rice in these saucers, ladle a 
bunch of prunes into each and set away 
to cool. Chill’un, de ducks, de ’taters 
an’ de po’k’n’beans am did!” 





(To be continued) 
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Interchange of ideas. 


AN OPTICAL ILLUSION 


Wuat I am about to relate about an exceed- 
ingly funny, yet lucrative, incident that oc- 
curred to my gunning partner, Charlie Bennett, 
and myself while on a gunning trip one Monday 
morning in February, 1899, may strike the 
readers of Frritp AND StrEAM in just about the 
same way as it struck our friends on our return 
from the trip that night; but nevertheless, I 
will endeavor to tell it as it happened, every 
word being true, and describe how we felt on 
that memorable morning. 

It was this way: We were in the habit of 
going out two or three mornings each week on 
the upper Delaware River after the elusive 
mallard, black and redhead ducks, and gen- 
erally speaking, we were pretty successful, 
A few days before the morning in question 
Charlie and I had each gotten a new gun; he a 
Colt 10-gauge hammerless, and I a Remington 
12-gauge hammerless. They were both as 
good guns as I ever wish to shoot. I had, 
however, split the stock of my gun in some 
manner, presumably by straining it on a long 
shot, just at the point where it joins the breech, 
and this defect for some reason caused the left 
barrel to sometimes absolutely refuse to go off— 
generally just when the second shot was re- 
quired. We arose about 4 o’clock and the 
weather was all that could be required, clear 
but slightly misty, promising us a good day’s 
sport. We left the creek and rowed up the 
river about a mile toward the back channel in 
the lee of a small island, which we knew was a 
good spot; and at the lower end of the island 
placed one bunch of decoys, with another bunch 
a few hundred feet further up the back channel. 
We then rowed toward the shore, and on ar- 
rival sat us down very composedly to await the 
coming of some “‘quacks.” 

The water was high, there having been a 
kind of freshet the day before, and as we sat 
quietly waiting, the sun began to peep over 
the northern end of the island through a kind 
of mist, which made it seem all the brighter 
when looking directly toward it. I had just 
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taken my eyes off the decoys and glanced up the 
river directly toward the sun, when lo! what 
did mine eyes behold but six black ducks, or 
what I then thought were black ducks, leisurely 
swimming down the back channel, probably 
one hundred yards above us. Just here it 
must be remembered that the sun was directly 
in my eyes. 

I motioned Charlie, and he immediately got 
down and said, ‘‘Here’s where we get ours.” I 
started to scull, and within a few moments we 
were within shooting distance. Charlie then 
let fly with his right barrel and knocked out 
two. The balance of the bunch just fluttered a 
bit, and as he turned loose the left, I got off 
my right, and we knocked over three more, 
making five out of the bunch of six. Here it 
might be said that my left barrel refused to be 
a party to such slaughter, and I had to lay it 
down to keep the boat head on. The last bird 
seemed to be crippled and was making for the 
island shore—Charlie in the meantime hurriedly 
reloading, preparing to slam the last, lone sixth 
—when I glanced at one of the birds which had 
floated past us out of range of the sun, and then 
came the surprise: the duck was white. 

I quickly yelled, ‘‘Hold on, Charlie, we’re 
shooting tame ducks,” and then we both sat 
stock still, too surprised to say more. I guess 
we were both wondering what the boys would 
say when we arrived home with the game. 
Game! Yes, but what kind? ‘By Jove,” 
Charlie said, ‘‘we’re disgraced forever. They 
will never believe those ducks looked black to 
us.” ‘‘Well, we may as well face the music 
right,’’ I remarked; ‘‘so let’s gather them up 
and take them home.” We did so, and had it 
not been that later in the day we killed three 
brant—the only ones, by the way, that I ever 
remember seeing in that part of the country— 
I don’t think the folks at home would have 
believed we went out in a boat to get those 
tame ducks. We both expected to be called 
upon the next day to pay for those “‘black- 
white quacks,” but, strange as it may seem, 
were never brought to account for our part in 
this optical illusion, and we have always be- 
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lieved that the birds came from somewhere 
higher up the river in the freshet of the day 
before. 

That’s the story, unbelievable as it may 
appear, and I solemnly vow that our thoughts 
on discovering our mistake were at the time 
exactly as expressed above; but no one has 
ever believed us, and we have at last given up 
trying to make them. I have, however, decided 
to set the matter before the sporting fraternity, 
hoping that our mistake has at least been 
duplicated, or nearly so, and that we are not 
the only ones who have had illusions of this 
kind. 

Just a word before I conclude. I want to 
say that neither of us drink a drop, and never 
did, and for breakfast that morning we had 
nothing stronger than coffee. Neither had we 
anything ‘‘on the hip,” 

Russell L. Williams 

West Philadelphia, Pa. 

AN EXPRESSION OF DOUBT 

ON page 606 of your November number 
you have something to say about the possible 
extinction of the passenger pigeons, and 
perhaps bear down a little hard upon “we- 
uns” who disagree with you. You say it has 
been accepted as the “proper thing” to ignore 
reports of seeing passenger pigeons, and in 
this I think you are right. It has become 
the “proper thing,” or at least popular thing, 
and the reason is that so many of these re- 
ports were carefully run down and no pigeon 
feathers found at the other end. I happen 
to be old enough to have lived right in the 
heyday of field sports with the double gun, 
when passenger pigeons were plentiful in 
Michigan. I have heard a dozen reports of 
their since having been seen here, and, with 
the aid of one or two other parties, these re- 
ports were nearly all run down—but no pas- 
senger pigeons. Some of these reports were 
mistakes and the rest were “squibs,” not vil- 
lainous lies, but little prevarications. 

The reason why I believe there is not a 
passenger pigeon in North America, and 
probably nowhere else in the world, is because 
of their peculiar habits. The naturalist must 
inevitably conclude that birds which nest and 
breed as did passenger pigeons, must congre- 
gate and move in large bodies during the 
breeding season, and we know there are no 
large bodies of pigeons to be found. Again 
it strikes the reasoning mind that, if there 
were even small numbers here and there, we 
would have some proof that would be con- 
clusive; whereas, all the testimony we have 
is of just such nature as might exist, and 
often does exist, concerning things that do 
not exist. Yes, it would certainly be ad- 


visable for someone, discovering these mythi- 
cal pigeons, to kill one and send it to your 
ollice, and get the handsome rewards that 
have been offered by various doubters. A lot 
of us would be very glad to help pay any 
fine that might come from it. When some- 
one sees the one thousand pigeons that our 
honored President of the United States be- 
lieves are extant, because a man told a man 
that he knew a man that heard a man say 
they were there, I believe we will all excuse 
him if he will shoot just one specimen and 
send it to FreLp AND SrreaM for identifica- 
tion. If there were any small flocks of 
pigeons in the United States, there would be 
a thousand witnesses to rise up and laugh at 
this and similar statements on the no-pigeon 
side of the controversy, would there not? 

On the same page is a long paragraph re- 
garding “The Fish that Did Not Bite.” This 
article presupposes that some of our game 
fish, like the black bass, responds to the 
angler’s casts to satisfy their hunger, which 
is really not the case. The game fish usually 
attacks a lure out of curiosity or belliger- 
ency. On the contrary, a game fish seems to 
lose all of its gaminess when in deep water. 
Some believe this is because of the pressure 
of the water, at the depth to which they re- 
tire during the heated term, when the water 
becomes very warm in our inland lakes, But 
now it happens that just at this, time these 
game fish (with the gaminess all out of 
them) can be caught very readily with angle- 
worms, minnows, or any kind of bait that 
they can slowly swim up to, smell of, and take 
in their mouths for food. Some of the largest 
catches of black bass I have ever witnessed 
have been made with bait in deep water at 
that time of the year; but modern anglers 
eschew this style of fishing; it is too tame 
sport. James Heddon 

Dowagiae, Mich. 


DEER HUNTING WITH DOGS 

Hasn’t your correspondent, Mr. A. D. Gibbs 
(in the December issue), taken a tragically 
exaggerated view of the resolution in favor of 
legalizing the hounding of deer? It seems to 
me that the Essex County idea is all right, 
and yet I have been a still-hunter for thirty-six 
years—almost exclusively, although I killed 
my first deer before the hounds on Bonaparte 
Lake, near Harrisville, N. Y. Yes, it was in 
1870,I reckon. The president of the 8S. F.T.P. 
O.C.T.A.didn’t invent deer hunting, so there 
is bound to be some cruelty about it, anyway; 
but it is no more cruel to run a deer to his 
death with dogs than it is to sneak up and shoot 
the poor fellow down, when he thinks he is 
perfectly safe from harm. 
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The truth of the matter is, some still-hunters 
are rather selfish and cranky. The very nature 
of their sport makes them so, for still-hunting 
is high art, and all artists are more or less 
cranks. Hounding deer either spoils the still 
hunting altogether in a region where it is per- 
mitted, or at least makes it doubly difficult; 
so, of course, the still-hunters rave when 
hounding is mentioned (and also occasionally 
shoot the noble hounds on the sly). But really 
on the principle of ‘‘the greatest good to the 
greatest number,” hounding should be per- 
mitted. Not every would-be hunter is capable 
of making a successful still-hunter, nor not 
one in twenty; but almost every one who goes 
into the ‘‘woods”’ can shoot a little, at least, 
both running and flying. 

One stout buck with six or eight deep-, 
mouthed, slow hounds on his trail will furnish 
sport and excitement to a dozen fairly ex- 
perienced hunters, and long-lasting exultation 
to the fortunate one who brings him down. 
It is really an economical way of hunting, 
as one deer will give almost as much sport 
when driven by hounds, as ten deer would if 
tracked down and killed by the stealthy and 
scientific still-hunters. And then the music 
of the hounds! What is there more glorious 
to hear on a clear, frosty morning? It makes 
the writer, here in far-away Mexico, just fairly 
crazy, to think of again hearing that music 
ring through the ‘‘Old North Woods.” 

Say! you Essex County hunters, get that 
bill passed, by jiminy! Mebbe I can get up 
there next fall an’ go huntin’ with ye. 

A, D. Temple 

Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Mexico 





You ask for comments on your serial story, 
‘“‘The Posted Farm,’ and also in regard to the 
use of hounds in deer hunting. Here are mine: 
A serial story in a sportsman’s magazine is bad 
enough, anyway; but when it expresses the 
un-American sentiments that this one does, 
it becomes the limit. Discussion of hounding 
appears to me about as profitable as to dis- 
cuss the Reverend Jasper’s statement, ‘‘the 
sun do move.” ‘This subject has been discussed 
by sportsmen and guides in sportsmen’s papers, 
and in legislatures, for about twenty-five years, 
until the use of hounds in hunting deer has 
been prohibited in all the northern states. 
However, a Rip Van Winkle occasionally comes 
to life. My first and only experience in hunting 
deer with dogs occurred twenty-five years ago 
this fall, in northern New Hampshire and 
eastern Maine, and it took but a few days to 
convince me that the continuous use of dogs 
in any section will drive out a large part of 
the deer. Since deer dogging was made illegal 
in New Hampshire and Maine, deer have 
greatly increased, and this too, in spite of the 
fact that there is always more or less unlawful 
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still-hunting indulged in. From a somewhat 
extended acquaintance among hunters and 
guides, I think the overwhelming majority 
who have had experience think as I do. The 
owners of hounds receive all the consideration 
they have any right to ask for, and should keep 
them for their present legitimate uses—to 
run foxes, rabbits, ete. 
W. H. Beasom 

Nashua, N. H. 

[Any method of hunting, if followed with 
a view to wholesale slaughter rather than sport, 
will eventually bring about the extermination 
of game. Whether hounding should or should 
not be permitted, is a matter which depends 
largely upon locality and the attitude of 
hunters toward the enforcement of game laws. 
In regions abounding with lakes and ponds, 
a hounded deer will almost invariably seek 
refuge in the water when hotly pursued, and 
is then at the mercy of guns and clubs. The 
unpopularity of hounding in the northern 
states is largely because of the ruthless slaughter 
of game under such conditions. In the South 
and West, hound-driven deer depend for 
escape almost wholly upon speed and the many 
tricks and dodges employed to throw their 
pursuers off the trail, and it is commonly quite 
difficult to forejudge the direction or route that 
they will follow. The man who has hunted 
only in New Hampshire and Maine is hardly 
qualified to denounce hounding in general 
terms. As regards Mr. Beasom’s arraignment 
of our serial, the cry of “un-Americanism”’ 
has been raised each time there has been a 
proposed departure from the truly American 
plan of unrestricted shooting so long as a hair 
or a feather remains in sight. It was heard 
when our grandsires first discussed close 
seasons, and in later days whenever a state 
or territory adopted protective legislation. 
Louder still, when hunter’s licenses came in 
vogue, and when laws were passed limiting 
the amount of game that might legally be 
killed in a day or a season. Our excise laws 
are looked upon as decidedly un-American 
by the ‘‘moonshiners” of the Blue Ridge 
country—but that’s another story ] 


BY WAY OF CORRECTION 

In your November issue Ben C. Robinson 
speaks of the cock quail ‘‘guarding the demure 
little hen as she sat quietly on her nest of 
twelve speckled eggs.” To my mind, such 
ignorance, on the part of anyone pretending 
to be familiar with the quail and its habits, is 
laughable. The quail’s egg is not speckled, 
but pearl-white. Collectors would doubtless 
pay a fancy price for a speckled quail’s egg. 
I have observed many nests, but have yet to 
find one, on which Mrs. Bob White was setting, 
that did not have more than twelve eggs, 
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Fifteen eggs has been the minimum and 
twenty-one the maximum number. Still, since 
I have heard of twenty-four eggs being found 
in a nest, it is not for me to question Mr. Robin- 
son’s statement upon this point; but I would 
like to hear from anyone else who has found 
speckled eggs in a quail’s nest. 

Of the many sportsmen’s magazines that | 
buy every month at our local news-stand, | 
like Fie~tp AND Srream the best. 

Inquirer 

Circleville, Ohio 


A FLORIDA RATTLER 


DurinG my three-months stay in the interior 
of Florida, last winter, I found snake shooting 
a very interesting pastime. We were stopping 
at Lake Weir, about seven miles from the 
famous Ocklawaha River, and the numerous 
moccasins which were always to be found 
along the shores of the river afforded all the 
sport in that line one could possibly desire. 
It was my ambition to shoot a rattlesnake 
before returning north, and I took a good 
many tramps through the scrub palmetto and 
along the swampy places on the shore of the 
But the 
time wore on until the day previous to our 
departure for the north, and I had not seen 
one. 

We were all busy packing up and getting 
ready to leave when we saw a darky running 
up the road toward the house. We knew at 
once that something unusual had happened to 


lake in hopes of running across one. 


A SIZEABLE SNAKE 
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ANOTHER FLORIDA RATTLER 


cause a Florida darky to so far forget himself 
as to run; so we breathlessly awaited events. 
He shouted excitedly to my father: ‘For de 
Lor’s sake, Cap’n, get yo’ gun quick! Dar’s de 
bigges’ rattlesnake you ebber saw ober in de 
eas’ medder!” I ran into the house and picked 
up a featherweight shotgun, which I used 
especially for quail and other small game, and 
we hurriedly started for the meadow The 
daiky informed us that the rattler was trying 
to swallow a full-grown rabbit, so we felt 
reasonably sure that he would not move from 
the place where he had seen him. 

We walked up to within about ten feet of 
the snake, whose large, thick body resembled 
a small log, and I confess that I had to take 
a second look before I could realize that it 
was a snake. I had never before seen a 
diamond-back rattler, and had no idea that 
they ever attained such a size. 

The reptile was in the act of swallowing the 
rabbit, which he had recently killed for food. 
At our approach he dropped the rabbit, rattled 
threateningly and started to coil. Just as 
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he ejected the morsel I let him have a charge 
of No. 8 shot full in his head and open mouth. 
It was very fortunate that I made my shot 
before he had coiled, otherwise the skin would 
doubtless have been ruined. The _ snake 
measured just six feet five inches in length, 
and was ten inches around the thickest part 
of his body. His skin was a beauty and tipped 
by eight perfect rattles, and it makes an in- 
teresting addition to the relics in my den. 
Grace P, Willard 
Westerly, R. I. 


NOT A GOOD GROUSE YEAR 


TuHat ruffed grouse are unusually scarce 
this year is the almost universal opinion of 
sportsmen throughout the country I per- 
sonally have had more time than usual to 
spend in the pursuit of woodcock and ruffed 
grouse, and have found not more than half 
as many grouse as last year, when the supply 
was far below the average. What is the cause 
of this scarcity? 

Most persons blame the long, hard winter of 
last year, but I cannot agree with them. I 
think the grouse is too hardy a bird to suc- 
cumb easily to the rigors of our northern cli- 
mate. No doubt some birds are lost occa- 
sionally when, as very seldom happens, a 
sudden change of weather during the night 
forms an extraordinarily heavy crust over 
those that have taken refuge in the warm 
snow. I have seen it denied that grouse will 
thus bury themselves in the snow, but I know 
that it is true, for I have seen them spring up 
all around me when I have been out after other 
game. The icy covering of buds and leaves 
left by a sleet storm, would have to stay on 
longer than it usually does to starve birds so 
well inured to hardship. Furthermore, if the 
diminution of their numbers were due to the 
severity of the winter, it would he most notice- 
able in the more northern localities. 

Some years ago as great a similar falling off 
in the visible number of birds was observed, 
and then it was undoubtedly due to a conta- 
gious disease, for not infrequently specimens 
were picked up dead, and scientists claimed 
to have discovered the nature of the ailment. 
This year I have neither seen nor heard of 
evidences of an epidemic. I firmly believe that 
the dearth of birds is due to unfavorable 
weather conditions in the nesting and hatching 
time, and I feel sure that a careful investiga- 
tion of these conditions each spring would § en- 
able one to make a fairly reliable prophecy 
in regard to the fall harvest of grouse. I am 
pleased to find that my friend, Mr. Walter 
H. Rich, author of ‘‘The Feathered Game of 
the Northeast,” gives the same reason for the 
searcity of grouse. Mr. Rich, as his book 
shows, is an unusually keen and competent 
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observer, and I know of no authority whose 
statements would have so much weight with me 
in matters pertaining to the birds of New 
England. I cannot do better than to quote 
from an article of his in the journal of the 
Maine Ornithological Society for November, 
bearing the heading, the “Scarcity of Ruffed 
Grouse,” the portion that gives important facts 
concerning weather conditions in this imme- 
diate vicinity, for the years 1905, 1906, and 
1907. 

“On examination of the records of the 
Weather Bureau at Portland, Me., I find these 
statistics: For April, 1905, a daily average tem- 
perature of one degree below normal; snow, 
none; rain, 1.43 inches, a very small amount. 
This means unusual amount of heat and no 
cold storms, with plenty of sunshine. For 
May, 1905, a daily average temperature of one 
and one-half degrees below normal; no snow; 
a rainfall of 2.58 inches in a month whose 
normal rainfall is 3.60 inches, about two-thirds 
of the average. Both grouse and woodcock 
were in good numbers the following fall, the 
grouse especially abundant here. Rainfall for 
June, 1905, slightly less than normal, 3.08 inches; 
probably no loss of chicks from this cause. 
For April, 1906, we find that 204 inches of 
snow fell, of which fifteen inches fell upon the 
tenth of the month. This came at about the 


height of the woodcock nesting, and may 
account for the shortage last season. The 


daily average of temperature for the month 
was two degrees below normal; rainfall, 3.53 
inches, thus just less than normal. For May, 
1906, temperature was normal, with rainfall 
slightly above normal; but of this 3.5 inches 
fell on the 27th, 28th and 29th, when nesting 
was mainly over, leaving a comparatively 
warm and dry period from April 15 to May 
26, the main nesting period of the ruffed 
grouse. Rainfall for June, 1906, was nearly 
twice normal, and may have been harmful to 
young chicks, grouse or woodcock. 

‘‘Now let us see what our stock of breeding 
birds had to face in the spring of this glorious 
year, 1907: The month of April (delightful 
season) gave us 174 inches of snow, and so 
could spare us but 2? inches of melted snow 
and rain in addition. To these blessings she 
added 4 degrees of cold to each day, or a total 
of 120 degrees more cold for the month than a 
normal April gives us. May, niggardly in rain- 
fall, gave us half the normal amount of drizzle, 
but made all equal by unloading 155 degrees 
more of cold than a well-regulated May should 
have done, a daily average of five degrees of 
added cold. This may have meant many 
degrees of falling temperature within a few 
hours, and with, or because of this sudden drop, 
misfortune to the grouse nesting during its 
three or four weeks’ duration. Whether from 
this or another cause, grouse broods were rare 
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in my territory. Rainfall for June, slightly 
above normal. The woodcock seems to have 
done well. The fact that this period of incu- 
bation is much shorter than that of the grouse, 
materially reduces the chances against their 
hatching their eggs.” 

The data given in Mr. Rich’s article applies 
to the birds in the neighborhood of Portland, 
Me., but I have learned from the weather 
bureau that the average temperature for April, 
1907, was, in the New England states, 3.3 
per cent. lower than normal; in the Middle 
States 5.00 per cent., and in the lower lake 
region, 5.4 per cent. lower. For May, 1907, 
the figures were respectively 5.4, 4.4 and 7.00 
below normal. The amount of precipitation 
seems to have been about the average, but it 
would make a great difference whether it came 
in the form of snow and cold storms at the 
wrong time, or otherwise. The low tempera- 
ture in these months seems to me the most 
probable cause of the present scarcity of 
grouse everywhere. 

George Shephard Ellis 

Portland, Me. 


ANOTHER ‘POSTED FARM” 


Axsout fifteen years since I had occasion 
to drop off at a little town near Paris, Tenn., 
for a few days’ shooting. After the old-time 
genial Southern fashion, everybody wanted to 
go out with me to show me what excellent 
shooting their section afforded. Incidentally 
they were so overflowing with good will toward 
the stranger from the North that they wanted 
to do something, anyhow. In all the country 
adjacent to the little town there was but one 
farm where shooting was forbidden. There 
was just one man who posted his farm and did 
his level best to keep the double-barrel people 
off—a crusty, disagreeable old fellow on general 
principles, from all that was told to me. 

One evening, when we were collected around 
the stove in the largest store, I got a rather 
humorous description of what the village 
sportsmen had done to the man of the for- 
bidden farm. They collected en masse—every 
man that could shoot a quail on the wing, or 
thought he could—and met on the posted farm. 
From end to end they shot over the fields and 
then back again, crossing and recrossing, until 
it seemed every bird would be killed or driven 
away for good. Of course the man protested, 
but they paid not the least attention, more 
than to drop a load or two somewhere near him. 
When it was over, a delegation of the shooters 
called at the man’s house and informed him 
that if he was ever known to forbid one of them 
to shoot again, they would ride him on a rail 
and give him hours to leave the country. 
Any man that was mean enough to drive people 
off his place, unreasonably, and just because 


he could, wasn’t the sort of an individual that 
the community needed. This incident was so 
unique that I could no more forget it than I 
could my first April fool pie, which was filled 
with cotton in place of the dried apples, that I 
fully expected. 

But this was fifteen years ago. Last year I 
stopped there again on my way from North 
Carolina to Omaha, and some of the old fellows 
knew me. We shook hands all ’round, and 
they declared I didn’t look a day older, and I 
said one and all of them looked good for forty 
years yet; all in the way that men adopt when 
the needs of politeness and good-will conflict 
with self-evident truth. It need scarcely be 
told that we talked of my previous visit as 
though it had just occurred the week before, 
and I mentioned H , the crusty old fellow 
that wouldn’t permit any shooting. ‘Oh, 
Squire H .”? said one. ‘‘He is our justice 
of the peace, now. We think a good deal more 
of him than we used to. Do you know, if it 
hadn’t been for him, every durned pa’tridge 
in the country would have been killed by this 
time. The sports got to coming in here from 
Paducah, Cairo and Memphis, till a fellow 
had to carry a red flag on his own farm to 
keep from bein’ shot. The niggers got to 
shootin’, too; but the squire fixes every one 
of the black rascals that gets before him. We 
are all ‘posted,’ now, had to do it, or move 
out and turn the country over to city sports 
and niggers. Course you can shoot! We 
know you. It used to be that a man needed 
no other introduction in this country than a 
bob-tailed pointer dog and a shotgun; we are 
just the same fellows we used to be, but the 
times have changed.” 

* * * * * 

A few days since, an item appeared in a 
paper stating that three gentlemen from Chicago 
had gone down into southern Illinois for a 
quail shoot. Having procured their county 
license, they struck out over the fields that had 
grown familiar in previous years, with antici- 
pations that need not be dwelt upon. However, 
they were chased out of every field that they 
entered, and inquiry of a farmer acquaintance 
of previous years developed the reason. The 
farmers had organized and agreed that there 
should be absolutely no shooting by outsiders. 
All the farm houses were connected by tele- 
phones, and as soon as one man had driven 
them out, he ’phoned to his neighbor in the 
direction the party had taken to look out for 
them. They returned to the city with their 
worthless licenses carelessly stored in their 
useless hunting coats. 

The experience of these gentlemen demon- 
strates the one weakness of our present system 
of game protection. The state says the game 
is mine, and I will license you to take it under 
certain restrictions—all of which the sports- 
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man complies with. But the state sells you a 
gold brick. If the state of Illinois charged you 
a thousand dollars in place of ten for the shoot- 
ing license, could you then legally shoot over 
a foot of land or kill a single bird? Theoretically 
the state owns the game and licenses you to 
shoot it. Practically the farmer owns it, and 
the state game warden wouldn’t dare to put his 
foot on a place to recapture one of the thousand 
English pheasants he might have turned loose 
there the week before. After a while the sports- 
men will tire of buying gold bricks, and then 
the license system of game protection will 
come toanend. Ifthe state of Illinois, with its 
hundred and odd thousand dollars of sports- 
men’s money, should buy outright the hunting 
privilege in just one county, then it could say 
with truth, ‘‘The game in that certain county 
is ours, and for ten dollars or a hundred dollars 
we license you to shoot there.’ Then the 
hunter would know that at least he had bought 
no gold brick. Now, the fight is between the- 
oretical state control and practical land owner- 
ship, and the game is between the devil and 
the deep sea, with everybody surprised that 
it is not increasing. The state says only at 
such and such times can you shoot; the farmer 
says nothing in words, but his actions say, 
“Go to the devil!” and on his own place and 
his neighbor’s place he shoots when he likes 
and as much as he likes. How long the gold 
brick system will last is now the question. and 
then what is to replace it? 
* * * * * 

The writer is looking for a place in America 
where he can’t be crowded for a few years. At 
present the Ozark Mountains, in Missouri and 
Arkansas, hold out the most promise. Once I 
found, in the section of Illinois known as Egypt, a 
place that I thought suited me. The fields were 
full of quail; the woods overrun with squirrels; 
wild turkeys were thick enough to necessitate 
frequent changes from number 8’s to BB's, 
and the people were the good old stock from 
Tennessee and Kentucky. But in an evil time 
coal was discovered, mines were opened on 
every farm, and the country was ruined by 
crowds of miners—lItalians, Hungarians, nig- 
gers and other foreigners. The next Mecca 
was Crawford County in thesame state. It was 
the best quail country north of the Ohio River, 
and the pinnated grouse were mighty plenty. 
Just when I had settled down to stay, they dis- 
covered oil, and there was nothing for it but 
to move out. 

Out on the edge of the Rockies, where the 
wind blew and it never rained, it really looked 
as though people could never crowd one 
another. There were chickens, sharptailed 
grouse, ruffed grouse and coyotes. With little 
side trips to the mountains for deer and other 
game, life looked bearable there. But the 
United States Government needed room for 


its stream of foreign immigrants; so they began 
a system of irrigation which settled up that 
country with people that nobody ever wanted, 
and drove out the game. Now it is for the 
Ozarks. I hope the land is too poor to sprout 
a black-eyed pea, and that it will raise nothing 
but razor-back hogs, deer, turkey, quail and 
catfish. Chas. Askins 
O’Neill, Neb. 


PLANS FOR THE MID-WINTER 
WOLF HUNT 


AFTER many good folks, who really ought 
to have known better, said that it could not be 
done, an intrepid band of Nature lovers and 
hunting enthusiasts made their way on snow- 
shoes away up into Ontario’s deep forests, 
camped on the snow, with the mercury fifty 
below, told merry stories about the camp-fire, 
slept in comfort, saw the bloodthirsty wolf 
chasing the magnificent buck deer, got within 
rifle shot of, and brought down three immense 
wolves, and exultantly made their way back 
to civilization, unfrozen, delighted and planning 
another hunt for the coming winter. They 
learned that winter in the north is the most 
beautiful season of the year; that there is no 
real need of physical discomfort in the silent 
white fields and forests of Canada when sen- 
sible precautions are taken; and that no single 
species of wild creatures now roaming the 
forest of the continent offers so interesting or 
so difficult a quarry for the sportsman as the 
timber wolf, from the killing of which large 
benefit to the cause of game protection results. 

This year there will be a large and repre- 
sentative party in the wolf hunt. Many men 
who were much interested last year thought 
it the part of wisdom to let others do the ex- 
perimenting. The affair was such a decided 
success that there will undoubtedly be scores 
who will want a place in the hunt to be brought 
off this winter. 

The writer made a trip across the continent 
through Canada, during the summer just past, 
and kept a sharp lookout for country in which 
the wolf was reported to be abundant. In 
general it seemed that the region about Lake 
Kipawa, just north from Mattawa, an im- 
portant station on the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, offered in many respects an 
ideal location for the hunt. It is accessible 
by railroad right up to the shores of the lake, 
and from there lumber sleds could be used to 
convey the party to the end of the lake on the 
ice. There are excellent equipping stores in 
Mattawa and fairly good ones in Kipawa, so 
that, if necessary, important forgotten items 
of the trip could be secured at practically the 
last moment. In this region, last winter, the 
wolves were very numerous and of great size. 
One man took seventeen by trapping and with 
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poison, while their boldness in approaching 
men and women was regarded as phenomenal. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway officials have 
also been seeking information about the wolf, 
and their records coincide with the reports 
which the writer secured during his trip across 
the Dominion. 

The dates for the hunt cannot be positively 
announced at this time, but in all probability 
the two weeks before the full moon, in January, 
will be selected. Last winter’s outing clearly 
proved that the best hunting would be had at 
night, for then the wild creatures roam far 
and wide and are much bolder than during the 
day. Ifthe party leaves New York City imme- 
diately after the Sportsmen’s Show, which 
closes on the 4th of January, there will be, 
during the following fortnight—about the best 
time of the winter available for the hunt. The 
mating season is then on and the males are bold 
and range far. 

The general plans for the hunt are similar 
to those of last year. Men who take part will 
be expected to use the general outfit provided 
by those who have the hunt in charge, for only 
in this way can the matter of protection from 
the elements be guaranteed and suffering 
avoided. In cases where sportsmen are fully 
provided with the right equipment some devia- 
tion from the set rule may be made. The out- 
fit as provided last year will consist of heavy 
Hudson Bay woolen overcoat, heavy woolen 
helmet, mittens and hunting gloves, five pairs 
heavy woolen socks, lumbermen’s heavy woolen 
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A WOLF-HUNT TROPHY 


outer socks, oiled and soft-tanned moccasins, 
snowshoes appropriate for the fine deep snow of 
the country, Eskimo dickey or shirt, blankets, 
tents, food, and other essentials of the camp. 

There are a few items of the outfit which 
generally the sportsman will desire to provide 
for himself, and concerning these a word of 
advice may be offered. In the matter of under- 
clothing, for instance, it is the impression of 
the writer that very few men living in 
cities have the right clothing for this strenuous 
sport, for the underwear, especially the drawers, 
ought to be extremely heavy and all wool. As 
body protection, there is nothing so far offered 
for winter life in the woods which compares 
with the new washable chamois, known as the 
“Black Horn” brand, either made up in the 
form of shirt or coat. It has the quality of 
being absolutely windproof, which no sweater 
ever can be, does not bulk up and thereby in- 
terfere with freedom of motion, and its wonder- 
ful lightness and close rolling quality render 
it a splendid emergency garment to have 
always ready at hand. A small belt axe, of 
the Marble pattern, with a good compass and 
a waterproof match-box, are essentials; also, 
a strong hunting knife. In the matter of fire- 
arms there is room for personal choice, but, 
after careful study of the work done last year 
and that which may be possible at any time, 
it seems to the writer that the best weapon 
for the sport is a .25-36 carbine, with sling 
strap, using the new Hoxie bullet. This makes 
a very light, compact and quick-handling 
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weapon, capable of great execution. In the 
way of side arms the Colt’s automatic pistol, 
sporting model, .38 calibre, is undoubtedly the 
ideal weapon. 

The general details of the hunt are being 
worked out, in Canada, by Mr. L. O. Armstrong, 
whose+address is ‘‘care of Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Montreal,” and in the Eastern states 
by the writer, 42 Broadway, New York. In- 
terested sportsmen are invited to correspond 
or call. James A. Cruikshank, 

Secretary, Wolf Hunter’s Club of America 


THE DEFENSE OF THE BLACK BASS 


I pon’r think a bass for the fun of it goes 
out of his way to pick a quarrel with a pickerel, 
but he will go to any length to defend a brood 
of nestiing bass against the voracious rush of a 
hungry pickerel. Now and then when a pick- 
erel is caught with a scar on its side or a cica- 
trised incision in its belly, cross-wise,some one 
wise and knowledge-diffusing will tell you how 
the bass bit a chunk right out of that pickerel. 

A bass, as a matter of fact, has no teeth, 
or if any, almost imperceptibly rudimentary. 
He grasps his prey, rounds it in his mouth to 
go down head first and then gorges it. As to 
biting it as would a pickerel or his salt-water 
cousin, the barracouda, or the Atlantic wolf, 
the bluefish, never! 

If you are minnow-baited, fishing for small- 
mouths, watch how gently your line pays out. 
How with short runs the bass works here and 
there. He first seizes his minnow, and as if 
by habit, runs with it a few yards away to 
enjoy it in peace, as it were. He turns it 
partly and makes another run until getting 
it here, first he begins to draw it by muscular 
effort into his gullet and begins the digestive 
grinding-up process. When you strike a bass 
and in his efforts to dislodge the hook he fairly 
dances on his tail on the water as he, bull-dog 
like, shakes his head, the chances are that a 
minnow flies out upon the water, and if you 
examine it you note the head and part of the 
body are in shreds, as if ground up in a grinder. 
So if the bass chews his food he does so lower 
down, but not with his jaws. 

Now, with the hundreds of teeth in a pickerel 
to go up against, what can the poor, toothless, 
yet brave bass do but succumb? Nothing? 
I am studying a painting of a bass on my tent 
wall as I write this, and I see that first ofall 
circular saws on this earth stick out of his back, 
his dorsal fins. That is the armory, offensive 
and defensive, of the bass. He needs no teeth 
to bite chunks out of pickerel as long as he 
knows how to whirl that circular saw. Woe 
betide the pickerel that allows the bass to 
make a mad rush on and under him broadside, 
for if that happens, the belly of that pickerel 
might just as well be slashed with the fish knife 
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ofamarketman. Just as well! So the pickerel 
pulls himself together and drags himself off 
to some shallow, secluded spot where bigger 
pickerel cannot note his disability and dies 
or gets well, as Nature decrees. 

Bait Caster 


THE FIRST PRIZE WINNER 


Last month we had something to say of 
the results obtained from our Prize Subscrip- 
tion Contest, the conclusion of which was 
then a number of days in the future, and we 
suggested as a possibility that many con- 
testants were holding their lists of subscribers 
until the last day of the competition, so that 
there was as yet no way of determining who 
had the best chance to win. F. W. Tennant, 
Glendive, Mont., then led in the race, having 
thirty-six subscriptions to his credit, and in 
connection with our announcement of this 
fact his photograph was published. His 
nearest competitor at that time was C. H. 
Mattison, Syracuse, N. Y., with thirty sub- 
scriptions, for whom the news that he had a 
fighting chance for the first prize was a suffi- 
cient incentive to hard and persistent work. 
Our Montana friend failed to add a single 
subscription to his list, but Mr. Mattison 
continued to send names by sixes and twelves 
until we had placed to his credit an aggregate 
of eighty-four. By the terms of the com- 
petition, he secured a cash commission of fifty 
cents each on five subscriptions out of six, 
and on the sixth subscription retained the 
entire amount. one dollar and a half. It is 
easy to figure, therefore, that his commission 
was four dollars on each six subscribers, or 
a total of fifty-six dollars on the eighty-four. 
Add to this the cost of the camping outfit 
which was our first prize (fifty dollars), and it 
will be seen that Mr. Mattison has reason to 
be pleased with the result of his efforts to 
extend the circulation of Fretp AnD STREAM. 

Mr. Tennant’s thirty-six subscriptions easily 
won for him the second prize—the choice 
between a Racine canvas-covered canoe and 
an Ithaca hammerless ejector double gun, 
each catalogued by the manufacturers at thirty- 
five dollars. W. S. Wright, 213 North Com- 
merce Street, Gainsville, Texas, was third 
winner, and has choice of the two twenty- 
dollar fishing outfits, for bait or fly casting 
respectively. It is worthy of note that Mr. 
Wright sent us but sixteen subscriptions, 
while there were dozens of competitors , who 
wearied when within three or four of that 
number. W. H. Hart, 27 Wildey Street, 
Tarrytown, N. \., was content to halt at 
fourteen, whereas the chances are that by 
calling upon three more of his sportsmen friends 
he could have secured the third prize. 

As stated last month, we are more than 
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pleased with the outcome of this competition. 
It has added thousands of names to our mailing 
list, introduced the magazine into many towns 
and neighborhoods where it was formerly 
unknown, and, best of all, secured for us 
hundreds of live circulation workers, who will 
doubtless bestir themselves energetically in 
the second Prize Competition Contest now in 
progress, an announcement of which will be 
found in our advertising pages. The con- 
ditions and prizes are 
duplicated, except that 
a fourth prize is added 
—a ten-dollar chamois 
coat. The _ contest 
covers four months 
—December, January, 
February and March 
—and though quite a 
little army of hustlers 
is already in the field, 
it would be a safe 
wager that some of the 
late comers will give 
their competitors a 
hard and close race. 
It all depends upon 
the push and _ persist- 
ence of the individual, 
and he can afford to do 
his very best in con- 
sideration of the gen- 
erous cash commis- 
sions paid, even though 
he should fall short of 
winning a prize. Re- 
member that the time 
to interest sportsmen 
in hunting and fishing 
publications is during 
the winter months, 
when rods and guns 
are in their cases, and 
contentment must be 
found in the memories 
of past days afield and anticipations of other 
happy days to come. The holidays are here— 
the season of present-giving to our friends 
and to ourselves, and what present could be 
more acceptable to an ardent sportsman than 
a year’s subscription to America’s leading 
sportsmen’s magazine. 

It is likely that this announcement will be 
read by many who have not previously heard 
of the competition, or who have failed to give 
attention to this unparalleled opportunity to 
earn a satisfactory income during hours ‘and 
days that would otherwise be unemployed. To 
secure full particulars and the necessary supply 
of subscriptions blanks, write Fietp AND 
SrreaAM at once, sending the names of five of 
your friends and acquaintances who are inter- 
ested in hunting or fishing. 





C. H. Marrison, Syracuse, N. Y 
Winner of I 


HOW THE PRIZE WAS WON 


Epitor Frevp AND STREAM: 

When I saw your announcement of the con- 
test last August, I decided to make a vigorous 
effort to secure a prize, though I little dreamed 
that it would be the first. We took our camp- 
ing trip in the Adirondacks in August, and I 
made it a point to present Frmtp AND STREAM 
to the attention of whoever we met. Upon 
returning home I 
wrote a letter to all 
out-of-town friends in- 
terested in outdoor 
life, asking for their 
subscriptions. While 
waiting for their re- 
plies, I took the ‘‘An- 
glers’ Directory” and 
selecting those names 
most familiar, called 
upon them and s0- 
licited their subscrip- 
tion. Of course my 
work among this class 
of people yielded a 
large percentage of 
subscribers. 

My advice to others 
who want a nice camp- 
ing outfit or other prize 
free is to start at once 
and work along similar 
lines. If they secure 
one subscription a day, 
the chances are good 
for their winning at 
least one of the prizes 
by April first. I was 
never in a_ contest 
before, and never re- 
member of having won 
anything in my life. 
rst Prize Of course, like every- 

thing else, soliciting 
subscriptions for a magazine has its draw- 
backs and discouraging features, all of which 
one must expect to meet and overcome 
with tact and patience. I remember one 
party whom I approached, and in spite of 
my efforts he insisted upon doing the talking, 
and I tried for over two hours to secure his 
subscription, before I landed him. Then, he 
did not have the money. ‘‘Call in two weeks,” 
said he. When the time was up, I called; 
and it was just one and one-half hours before 
I could break away from him again. It is 
needless to say that I steer clear of that talking 
machine now. 

Ever since entering this contest, my spare 
time has been unusually occupied with business 
and family cares, so much so that at one time 
I lost confidence in my ability to win. Near 
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the close of the contest, I luckily secured many 
subscriptions from out-of-town friends. I 
hustled nearly all my spare time toward the 
last, and it lacked only fourteen minutes of 
the closing hour at the post office, when I 
rushed in with my last dozen subscriptions 
in time to secure the post mark of November 
30 on the letter. 

I attribute my success to the fact that I 
approached for their subscriptions everyone 
that I met between August 4 and November 
30, if I thought they were the least bit in- 
terested in camping, fishing or hunting. This 
became such a habit of mine, that at one time 
I forgot myself; my wife woke me and said, 
“My stars! Matt, what are you dreaming 
about ?”’ 

With best wishes for the success of FiELp 
AND STREAM, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
C. H. Mattison 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


NOTES FROM THE NORTHWEST 

“WHETHER the waters be public or private, 
the State has the right, if fish are wont to 
resort to such waters to spawn, to protect 
them, and, consequently, to enforce the laws 
against the pollution of the water by the 
refuse from the mills.” Such in brief is the 
ruling given by Attorney-General Atkinson 
in an opinion to R. Rief, game warden of 
King County, Washington, who sought to 
prevent the pollution with sawdust of Echo 
Lake, a private body of water not meandeied 
by the government. Mr. Atkinson’s opinion 
follows in part: 

“By the way of information the Attorney- 
General suggests that he is satisfied that the 
state has such control over the lake in ques- 
tion, even though it be non-navigable and un- 
meandered, as to prevent its pollution by 
the refuse from the sawmill, if it is a place 
where fish resort to spawn. In Griffith vs. 
Holman, 23 Wash. 347, p. 358, the supreme 
court of this state, speaking of the rights 
of the owners of lands upon which are non- 
navigable waters, said: ‘It is true that the 
legislature of the state has passed laws regu- 
lating fishing, has made close seasons, and 
provided a penalty for persons killing fish by 
use of dynamite or other explosives. It is 
also true that fish are terre natura, and that 
their habitat is not entirely local; hence it 
might be thought that no property in fish 
could vest in the owner of the land; but it is 
ownership subject to the rights of the publie, 
and must be exercised with due consideration 
for the nature of the property, and exercised 
only when the fish are upon the land of the 
owner. In accordance with this view, it was 


held in State vs. Roberts, 59 N. H. 256, that, 
while the right of fishery in waters not navi- 
gable was limited to the riparian owner of 
the soil, and belonged exclusively to him, yet 
this right in the owner of the land must be 
regarded as qualified to a certain extent by 
the universal principle that all property is 
held subject to those general regulations 
which are necessary to the common good and 
general welfare, and to that extent it was 
subject to legislative control; that it is a 
well-established principle that every person 
shall so use and enjoy his own property, how- 
ever absolute and unqualified his title, that 
his use of it shall not be injurious to the 
equal enjoyment of others having an equal 
right to the enjoyment of their property, nor 
injufious to the rights of the public.’ ” 

Ludwig Roper, deputy game warden for 
Kootenai County, who attended the conven- 
tion of State game wardens at Boise, Ida., 
reports that the next convention will be at 
Ceur d’Alene, thirty-four miles east of Spo- 
kane, next fall. He said it was decided that 
the state should establish two more hatcher- 
ies other than the one recently decided upon 
in the Wood River country. It was deter- 
mined one of these should be located in the 
southeastern part of the state and the other 
in the north. The hatcheries must be located 
on fresh running water at a point where the 
water will be free from the liability of the 
erection of a sawmill plant or the discovery 
of mines, allowing refuse to float down upon 
the hatchery. It was reported that the game 
licenses and fines doubled those of last season. 
It was determined to stock all the lakes and 
running streams in the state with Bear Lake 
trout, which are claimed to be the _ best 
flavored fish to be found in the Northwest. It 
was also decided to stock the woods with 
pheasants, which would be purchased with 
that end in view. Grouse and sage hens are 
reported decreasing rapidly and becoming ex- 
tinct in many counties, due to the large herds 
of sheep feeding off the grass. Large game 
of all kinds was reported to be on the in- 
crease. It was recommended that quail in 
Kootenai County, and in the state at large, 
be protected for three years, and it was de- 
cided to protect the bears, inasmuch as scores 
of hunters went through the woods and 
slaughtered them when their skins were abso- 
lutely worthless. It was determined to give 
them a season, the same as other game. A 
bill will be presented at the next legislature 
for its enactment into law, incorporating the 
foregoing recommendations. 

Oregon has what is believed to be one of 
the most unique game laws in existence; in 
fact, none of the ranchers in the northeastern 

















WHERE ARE THE WARDENS? 


part of the state knew anything of its opera- 
tion until recently, when several farmers were 
fined for allowing their dogs to run deer. 
Naturally, they objected to the heavy penalty, 
and then some one ascertained that the last 
legislature passed an act making it a mis- 
demeanor for a hunter to kill a deer that was 
being chased by dogs, but at the same time 
put in a proviso that prevents the ranchers 
trom killing the dogs that chase the deer. In 
other words, you cannot kill deer that are 
being chased, nor shoot the dogs that are 
doing the chasing. It may seem queer that 
anyone would think of killing hounds, but in 
that part of the Northwest there is a tradi- 
tional feud between city sportsmen, who in- 
vade the country with hounds, and the resi- 
dent ranchers. Oregon legislators passed this 
law because of the ravages of wild animals 
upon domestic animals. It is asserted that 
hounds protect the deer by chasing them. 
This sounds paradoxical, of course, but this 
is the way it is explained in Oregon: 
“Hounds will rarely run a deer down and 
kill it themselves, and unless some hunter 
shoots it the deer will escape. But while the 
hounds are loose they will clear the woods 
of the animals that prey upon the deer. In 
the spring a wildcat will kill nine or ten 
fawns to feed its kittens, and the number 
of wildcats is so great that they destroy more 
deer than the hunters do.” G. T. Kelly, a 
rancher southwest of Spokane, has the fol- 
lowing to say about the enactment: “The 
law was passed because the aitacks of wild 
animals entail a loss of $1,000,000 to the 
farmers of Willamette Valley every year. 
The hounds run these creatures away, saving 
the farmers’ stock. Under the old law, if 
hounds were set after predatory animals they 
invariably ended by running deer, subjecting 
their owners to fine and rendering the dogs 
liable to be killed. The result was that the dogs 
could not be used, and the lions, wolves and 
cats had things nearly their own way. I was 
put out of the goat and sheep business under 
the old law because I could not turn my dogs 
loose. The hounds would have kept away cougar, 
lynx, fox, wildcat, coyote and wolf, but I did 
not dare let them go because they might run 
deer. When I quit I had less than half as 
many goats and sheep as when I started.” 

Four hundred and fifty pairs of Hungarian 
pheasants have been secured for propagation 
in the Spokane country by John Uhlig, game 
warden, at a cost of $2,050, and they will be 
liberated in bunches of fifty in various parts 
of the district. The bird is a little larger 
than the common Virginia quail and a little 
smaller than the native pheasant or ruffed 
grouse. In its game qualities it embodies 
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many of the characteristics of the quail. It 
stands the climate admirably, coming from 
the mountains of Hungary, and is well 
adapted to the Spokane country. Its habits are 
similar to the bob-white. It is a prolific breed- 
er and a fine game bird. The Harrington Gun 
Club last year turned loose four pairs, and 
they have been stocked in various districts of 
Oregon during the past twelve months. 
Attorney-General Atkinson, of Washington, 
will appear before the Supreme Court of Ore- 
gon to defend fishermen arrested and con- 
victed of violating the fishing laws of that 
state, and if the Oregon court decides against 
the fishermen he will appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The case arises 
because Washington authorizes the use of 
purse nets in the Columbia River and grants 
license for use of the same, while Oregon laws 
prohibit purse seines. Washington fishermen 
have been arrested and fined at Astoria for 
violating the Oregon law. The constitutions 
of both states and the enabling acts give to 
each state concurrent jurisdiction over the 
entire river, although, of course, the center 
of the main channel is the geographical boun- 
dary between the states. The action now 
before the Supreme Court of Oregon, on ap- 
peal from conviction in the circuit court, is 
a test case. August Wolf 
Spokane, Wash. 





WHERE ARE THE WARDENS? 


Ir MAY serve a good purpose to write you 
of the unlawful use of ferrets in rabbit hunting, 
as practiced in Wyoming and Genesee Counties, 
this state. I can speak from personal knowl- 
edge only of the towns of Attica and Batavia, 
where, as soon as snow falls, it is common to 
see hunters coming in with anywhere from four 
to a dozen rabbits, whereas anyone who has 
hunted around the towns mentioned is aware 
that it is a practical impossibility to shoot 
that many, either by trailing them with dogs, or 
still hunting. I have been out at least a dozen 
times this season, and have bagged but one 
rabbit, six squirrels and one partridge. While 
on these trips I caught momentary glimpses of 
three more rabbits—three only; and yet, on 
my way homeward, I would encounter other 
hunters with their coats full of rabbits. I know 
that many rabbits were shot here last winter 
after the season closed. The hunter who lives 
up to the law is given no chance by the fellows 
who own ferrets. Their dogs locate the holes 
that contain game, and the ferrets do the rest. 

Ferreting is illegal, and there seems to be no 
good reason why the law prohibiting it is not 
enforced. Possibly this statement of existing 
conditions may arouse our officials. 

Batavia, N. Y. E. Dean Matteson 
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UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 


JOANSBURRER, ARKANSAW, Deesember 9. 
Deke FeLtpe & STREME:— 

Me & Sar An want owr sevrul milyun friends 
to knoefthat it is a levvun (11) pownder & plum 
fat & fine. We dident 
expekt it soe soon. In 
fakt owr beeing here 
is doo to axidunt. We 
hedded in from Witch- 
ytaw by a roundybowt 
rode & at Joansburrer 
Sar An sais, “‘ Less stop 
over wun (1) or too (2) 
dais & git the car 
wigguls owt uv owr 
branes.” It was the 
first time Sar An ever 
had too mutch travvul, 





b soe I suppose this was 


a inspirashun. We 
stopt & now we are glad uv it. It wood be 
sooysidul to turn owr bax soe soon on this 
classik littul town where a grate gladness has 
brot briteness to owr aiged harts. A levvun 
(11) pownd catfish aint yankt owt uv evry littul 
puddel & I beleeve there is moar & bigger 
wuns. Hogg livvur is the rite bate for cat 
when the air is sum frosty. I don’t mind the 
saim feed miself, whitch shows that catfish 
& white foaks is bilt abowt on simaler lines. 
Sar An cawt the fish but we are pardners from 
the word go & I dont hoald no hard feelings. 
Hooraw for the grait reelijus magazeen whitch 
gits thar evry time! 

In mi studdy of Nachur up north last sum- 
mer it was brung to mi notis that fishing is 
did by rewl & awl in doo order. A Man onties 
his rod poke & taiks owt the sevrul joynts & stix 
them toegether, then he hitches on his rele & 
pokes the line throo the littul rings & puts on 
a tin minner with a slippy-noose. Then he sais 
‘‘Damfi bleeve I can gitter owt mutch good 
tooday.” After whitch it remanes to rub his 
mussels, taik a posishun like A. Jacks defying 
the thunder, lift upp his west foot & swish the 
bate owt underhanded. Down here in the 
South we doo difrunt. Enny old poal is good 
enuff & we tie on a line & a hook & git bizzy 
withowt remarx. I am bitturly opposed to 
this way of delooding innersent fish with 
immitashun bates. Give them what their 
stummix crave & sock it to them the fust 
nibbul. Then you can watch their last flops 
withowt sorrerful cumpunkshun. 

A Duck shewter down hear is gone plum 
wild abowt the gun on the Desembur cover & 
will give big munny for wun (1) jest like it. 
He sais it has a siantifik muzzul whitch permits 
no gilty son of a grene head to eskaip. ‘Tell 
the felloe who writ that abowt owr woods 


beeing gone in twenty (20) years that he is 
awl rong. We have sum blak gums down hear 
that have blufft foar (4) gennerashun & then 
sum. Litening noes better than too hit in their 
direkshun. They are tuffer than a old made’s 
hart & the grane runs arownd fotty (40) revvy- 
looshuns too the inch. Arkansaw will awlwais 
have catfish & blak gum timbur. Dere old 
stait, how I doo love it! 

How wood Sar An’s pikshur doo for the 
magazeen cover sum time abowt next Aprile? 
She waikt me up last nite to sujjest this & sais 
her noo chek silk waste wood look nise with 
a bunch uv spring flours over wun (1) ear. 
If the deare reader wood stand for saim, yore 
Unkel David mite awlsoe be pervaled upon 
too set in the pikshur—probbly looking in a 
benine way over her showlder. We have posed 
this “A. M. befoar a mirrow & it was a awful 
fine groop. 

Am glad to say the lait fynanshul pannik 
did not seerusly punch a hoal in my pokkit. 
What munny I had in the bank slipt intoo a 
poaker gaim befoar the titeness hit us, for 
whitch blessing I am seereenly thankful. We 
are maiking good friends down hear, & among 
peepul hoo have smoakhouses & corn cribs 
with locks on, & if awl the banks in creeashun 
bust we shall still perceed too eat owr three (3) 
meels per each day. 

Now yore Unkel & Sar An is going back too 
the craik for moar catfish & will cloas for this 
time. Don’t antissipate mi dooing mutch 
reglar rooteen work befoar Crissmus if owr 
luck hangs on & the fish dittoe. I feal that 
this is the chance of mi Life. 

Yores troolie, 
Unket Davin. 


Epwarp Breck, the well-known sportsman 
writer, of Milford, N. S., requests us to ten- 
der the following bit of criticism to the writer 
of “Still Hunting the Ruffed Grouse” in the 
November issue: “I feel sure that in a few 
years you will be heartily ashamed of having 
done such a thing as that, and I am surprised 
that the editor did not return your letter with 
a word of censure. Later you will never shoot 
a game bird with a shotgun while it is on 
the ground. That is entirely wrong from 
every point of view, and puts the one who 
does it outside the pale of sportsmen. If you 
still-hunt grouse, and many of us have done 
it, use a .22 rifle, and no one can point the 
finger of scorn at you. That you can shoot 
on the wing is proven by your letter. Please 
do not take this amiss. Enthusiasm such as 
yours shows that you have the makings of a 
real sportsman, but be very careful of the 
‘morals’ of sport, and give the game a square 
deal.” 
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THE FIRST RABBIT 


THE FIRST RABBIT 


(Inspired by a life-long-admiration of 
“‘ Hiawatha.’’) 


On a cold day in the winter, 
Edward and a man named Hammond 
Sallied forth, with shells and shotguns; 
Sallied forth to hunt the rabbit. 


After hunting long, they found one; 
Traced him to his place of hiding, 
Down beneath a monstrous brushpile. 
Hammond, then—a man quite weighty, 
Four good feet about the middle— 
Stamped and capered on the brushpile; 
Stamped and tripped the light fantastic. 
Meanwhile, Edward, on a stone wall, 
Waited, trembling, for the rabbit; 
Waited nervously his coming. 


Suddenly a distant rumble. 
Then popped forth, without more warning, 
Brother Rabbit, like an arrow, 
Speeding off just like the dickens. 
Hammond raised his gun and fired it; 
Fired right at the fleeting shadow. 
Seared, the rabbit ran the faster, 
Hit the hilly places only, 
Leaping outward toward young Edward— 
Edward seated on the stone wall. 


Bang! went Edward’s gun. The rabbit 
Ran, unscathed, with speed redoubled. 
Bang! Again—the rabbit wilted; 
Tumbled with both forelegs broken. 

Then from off his perch, young Edward 
Hastened toward the stricken quarry; 





“Bang! went Edward’s gun” 











“Made a swing of great momentum” 


Hastened there with eager footsteps, 

But the beast was not yet captured. 
Dodging Edward, squirming past him, 
Crawled he, ’neath the stone obstruction; 
Wriggled down beneath the stone wall. 


Sick at heart, for fear he’d lost him; 
That he’d gone where none could follow; 
Edward quickly clambered over, 
Banged on stones his knees and knuckles, 
Scraped his shins, and never heeded. 

For there, wriggling, was the rabbit, 
Making off with speed surprising; 
Making toward a distant burrow. 


But young Edward overtook him, 
Thought to end him, sure and certain, 
Grasped his shotgun by the barrels; 
Grasped the gun his uncle sent him, 
Cost at retail sixty dollars; 

Made a swing of great momentum; 
Made the keen air gently whistle 

With the force the stock shot through it. 
Yet the rabbit, quite elusive, 

Missed destruction by a hair’s breadth; 
Missed the being knocked to pieces. 

And the shotgun, hissing loudly, 
Fanned the air with force quite crushing; 
Force that snapped the stock of walnut; 
Snapped it cleanly as a pipestem. 


With a hasty glance quite rueful, 
Edward dropped his useless shotgun; 
Dropped it down beside the stone wall; 
Then head foremost, like a diver, 
Caught the bunny by the jumpers. 
He had bagged, at last, the quarry, 
But the joy was marred by sadness; 
Sad because his gun was busted. 
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* As that day he homeward plodded; 
Plodded homeward through the snow drifts, 
He reflected that the rabbit 
Cost much more than most gray rabbits; 
Cost his proud but sad possessor 
Five whole dollars for repairing— 
Yor another stock of walnut. 

Edward L. Webb 
Cortland, N. Y. 


THE VANISHING WOOD DUCK 


There is need for a wide distribution of 
William Dutcher’s article on the growing 
scarcity of wood ducks, which has recently 
been issued in leaflet form by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. That the 
most beautiful of our waterfowl bids fair to 
follow the passenger pigeon, is conclusively 
set forth in its opening paragraphs: 

When Audubon wrote his account of the 
wood duck in 1835, only seventy-two years 
ago, he referred to their very great abundance 
in such statements as ‘follows: ‘‘At Boston, 
where I found them rather abundant during 
the winter’’; “I knew a person in South Carolina 
who caught several hundreds in the course of 
a week”; ‘For my own part, I assure you, I 
have seen hundreds in a single flock.” That 
they were abundant even as late in the last 
century as in the seventies is well established 
by reference to Dawson’s ‘‘ Birds of Ohio,’’ pub- 
lished in 1903, in which it is stated ‘Thirty years 
ago wood ducks were killed by wagon-loads 
every spring.” Dr. A. K. Fisher, of the Bio- 
logical Survey, was the first to call attention to 
the growing scarcity of the wood duck in an 
article entitled ‘Two Vanishing Game Birds,” 
published in 1901. He said, ‘‘Unless strong 
protective measures are soon adopted, the 
woodeock and wood duck, two popular and 
valuable game birds, will become extinct.” 

In order to secure late data, inquiries were 
made in all parts of the continent, and the in- 
formation received came from so many points 
that it can be relied on to fairly represent the 
present status of the wood duck. The consensus 
of opinion is that the wood duck has become 
alarmingly scarce. Many reports were received 
showing that this species has entirely disap- 
peared as a breeder in the sections referred to, 
while others used such terms as ‘‘ Absolutely 
disappeared,” ‘‘None,”’ ‘“‘Very rare migrant,” 
‘Have seen but one in twenty years,” ‘ De- 
crease 60 per cent—70 per cent.—90 per cent.” 
Quotations from the reports might be con- 
tinued indefinitely, but they would all be of the 
same general tenor; although, in some localities 
near the center of distribution of the species, 
the reports were not quite so alarming. How- 
ever, nearly every report showed in the most 
emphatic manner that the time has arrived 
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when the most heroic means must be taken 
to stop the decrease. 

There are several very potent reasons for the 
rapid decrease in the numbers of the wood 
duck which are worth careful examination. 
Some of these it is possible for man to remedy. 
while others are inherent in the habits of the 
species itself, and thus are beyond the direction 
of mankind. The habits of the wood duck 
differe greatly from other wild ducks. This 
species, as its name indicates, is not a bird of 
the ocean or even the wide coastal bays, but is 
found about the swamps and inland streams 
and ponds, especially those bordered by timber. 
Contrary to the usual habits of ducks, it nests 
in trees, generally in holes or natural cavities. 
Its tree-loving habit is one of the causes of 
decrease. The increase of population in this 
country, and the consequent clearing of the 
land for agricultural purposes, the ruthless 
destruction of the forests and the draining of 
swamp-lands, have lessened the number of 
breeding sites; this applies particularly to the 
eastern and middle-western section of the 
country. In many localities where the wood 
duck was known to breed until within a few 
years, it is not now found, owing to the fact 
that every tree suitable for nesting purposes 
has been cut down. This cause of decrease is 
largely due to the habits of the species, and in 
some degree to the unwise practice of defores- 
tation, which unhappily is so common in these 
days. When the citizens of the United States 
wake up to the fact that it is criminal to cut 
down all the forests, the homes of the wood duck 
will be saved; but, at the present rate of de- 
crease of this species of duck, it may then be 
too late to be of avail. Another cause, probably 
the greatest, is spring shooting. The wood 
duck is a species of very wide distribution on 
this continent, and in some portions thereof 
it is practically a resident. For this reason, 
the species has suffered far more than any other 
of the wildfowl by the wasteful practice of 
spring shooting. 


A MOST FAVORABLE SEASON 


I am glad to report to the friends of Florida 
that we have had an exceptionally good summer 
for the propagation of game birds of all kinds. 
Usually, heavy tropical rains drown out many 
turkey nests, for they will persist in nesting 
on low ground. Quail, snipe, rail, and other 
ground-nesting birds suffer from the same 
cause. The last spring and summer were very 
dry, and I don’t know when I have observed 
as many quail as I see this fall. Remind my 
brother sportsmen, that I will be glad to answer 
questions about this state, if they will send 
stamps for reply. C. H. Stokes 

Mohawk, Fla. 
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WHO CLAIMS THIS DUCK? 


Mucu has been learned during past years 
concerning the speed and direction of ocean 
currents by the simple expedient of setting 
adrift bottles containing an address and a 
request to return. Of course, most of these 
bottles are never heard from, but occasionally 
one is found and returned to its sender with 
the story of its finding, sometimes from the 
opposite end of the earth. Something of the 
kind is suggested by the killing of a canvas- 
back duck on Manahawkin Bay, New Jersey, 
on the leg of which was found an aluminum 
band bearing the characters “I. J. O. D. 48.” 
We were apprised of its killing by H. M. 
Hazelhurst, of Manahawkin, who was curious 
as to what the “brand” signified. An inquiry 
whether the United States Department of 
Agriculture had been raising ducks and 
branding them in this way, or knew of any- 
one so engaged, elicited the following letter 
from Henry Oldys, acting in charge of game 
preservation: “I am greatly interested in the 
incident mentioned in Mr. Hazelhurst’s letter, 
but I am unable to furnish you any informa- 
tion in regard to the matter. If a note of the 
incident be published by you, a reply may be 
drawn from the original owner of the duck 
that would furnish interesting reading.” We 
hope that this may fall under the eye of the 
original owner and that he will enlighten us 
on the subject. Readers who may feel inclined 
to similarly brand wildfowl are respectfully 
requested to put their names and addresses 
on the label—and also inclose a two-cent 
stamp for reply. 





A MAGNIFICENT CALENDAR 


SoMETHING unusually attractive as a present 
for a sportsman friend is offered in the calendar 
here shown—something a bit more pretentious 
in its own particular line than has heretofore 
been attempted—something, too, which in its 
completeness is perhaps a shade nearer per- 
fection than even its designer foresaw. At 
first glance the thought will occur to many 
that the beautiful cover leaf was added in the 
way of good measure, since instead of the 
announced ‘Twelve drawings from Nature 
and in color, by Louis Agassiz Fuertes,” it 
completes the ‘‘baker’s dozen.” Of the draw- 
ings, it is only necessary to state that they make 
good in every way the above claim. The name 
of the artist is a guarantee that his drawings 
will show a conscientious and accurate close- 
holding to Nature in their subjects and sur- 
roundings. Mr. Fuertes has given us two 
studies of the ruffed grouse and two of the 
willow ptarmigan in their summer and winter 
dress, and one each of the wild turkey, quail, 
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Canada goose, mallard, canvasback, wood duck, 
upland plover, king rail and sandhill crane. 
Our illustration ‘can give but a hint of their 
wonderful beauty, and nothing of the charm 
of coloring and minuteness of detail for which 
the work of this artist is world-famous. The 
drawings are 84x11 inches in size, mounted 
upon 14x18 sheets of medium weight, ex- 
tremely tough paper of neutral tint. The cal- 


tt Calendar of 
Dirds 


Garnse 











endar, packed in a strong cardboard box, will 
be mailed to any address for $3.50, or with a 
year’s subscription to Fretp aNp Stream for 
$4.00, postage prepaid. A more complete 
description of the calendar, with small repro- 
ductions of several of the drawings, will be 
found in our page announcement, which ap- 
pears in the front advertising section of this 
month’s issue. 





’LUNGE IN THE ST. LAWRENCE 


I HAVE just returned from the Thousand 
Islands with some very successful fishing to 
tell of. On November 8, 9 and 10, I caught 
five muskellunge, weighing 24, 34, 36, 39% 
and 36 pounds, respectively; a total of 169% 
pounds for five fish. It certainly has all the 
angling I ever heard of beaten a mile. I 
fished eight days, from November 7 to 15 in- 
clusive, and caught, all told, eleven ‘lunge, 
the weights of which were 13, 24, 34, 36, 3944, 
36, 16, 33, 17, 11 and 17 pounds, or a total of 
276% pounds. Henry Senecal, of Grenadier 
Island, Ont., was my guide. At the same 
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time that I was there, C. W. Harris, of Chad- 
wick, N. Y., with Jed Dingman as his guide, 
took seven fish weighing 11934 pounds in all, 
or 8, 12%, 2744, 20, 25%4, 14 and 12 pounds, 
respectively. All these were caught on my 
old stamping grounds, and all were taken 
trolling with Hendryx “willow leaf” spoons. 
The fish are running much heavier than in 
previous years, but it is probably due to the 
lateness of the season. I do not think there 
is any place on the map that can equal the 
St. Lawrence for ‘lunge, and bass are also 
very plentiful, and pickerel—well, you could 
fill a boat! I have photographs of them to 
prove their size, and a host of friends who 
have put their teeth into them. 
C. A. Duke 
Duke Center, Pa. 


. 


SOME NEW BOOKS 

(The books noticed in this department will be supplied 
by ‘Field and Stream" upon receipt of publisher's ad- 
vertised price.) 

‘* ANIMAL SNAPSHOTS, AND How Mane.” By 
Silas A. Lottridge. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. This is about the first thoroughgoing 
and painstaking attempt to instruct beginners 
in the fascinating work of photographing wild 
beasts and birds, and the perusal of a few 
pages anywhere in the volume will supply con- 
viction that the author has handled his subject 
in a way at once instructive and entertaining. 
Hunting with a camerais easy enough in theory, 
but in practice it will be found most difficult, 
owing to the native wariness of the creatures 
with which the photographer has to deal. 
Whether success or failure comes to those 
attempting it depends wholly upon their know- 
ing how to proceed, and in this book Mr. Lot- 
tridge tells of the difficulties that he personally 
encountered and how he overcame them. Co- 
piously illustrated from photographs by the 
author. Price, $1.75. 

“Camp AND TraIL.” By Stewart Edward 
White. The Outing Publishing Co., New York. 
It was, perhaps, natural that the author of 
“‘The Forest’’ and ‘“‘The Blazed Trail” should 
come to be considered an authority upon 
matters pertaining to woodcraft, and that the 
consequent demand of his admirers should lead 
to his writing a book of technical instruction 
for those who visit the mountains and forests 
in quest of sport. Unquestionably the best 
work of its sort since Kephart’s ‘‘Camping and 
Woodcraft,” and containing instruction on 
matters which the latter book did not satis- 
factorily cover. Price, $1.25 net. 

“Mosquito Lire.” By Evelyn Groesbeck 
Mitchell. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. Now that scientific research seems 
to have conclusively established that campers 
must look upon the mosquito as laden with 
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malaria germs, it is not amiss to learn what we 
may concerning these pestiferous creatures, 
how they may be locally controlled, and how 
the hungriest of them can be kept at a safe 
distance. An illustrated work of 281 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

‘AMERICAN Birps.” By William Lovell 
Finley. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The naturalist who desires to observe accur- 
ately and report without false interpretation 
the habits and actions of birds, by using the 
camera in the field will have the advantage of 
backing his observations with proof. Each 
chapter of this book represents a close and con- 
tinued study with camera and notebook at 
the home of some bird or group of birds—a 
true life history of each species. We can highly 
erecommend the work to Nature students. 
Price, $1.50, postage additional. 

‘‘My Docs in THE NorTHLAND.” By Eger- 
ton R. Young. Published by Fleming H. 

tevell Company, New York. In offering true 

character sketches of sundry Eskimo and 
St. Bernard dogs who have shared his northern 
sledge journeys, dangers, privations and odd 
experiences, Mr. Young incidentally draws the 
best pen picture we have yet seen of life and 
explorations in the Arctic regions. A splendid 
book for either young or old readers. Price, 
$1.25 net. 


WHO WILL ANSWER? 


PrerHAPS some of your readers will state 
their experience in catching German carp or 
‘“‘sea bass.” I have fished for them time 
and again, and once by chance I hooked and 
landed one, after an hour and a half of real 
sport in playing him up and down the river’s 
edge. He tipped the scales at 11} pounds. 
For the past several years the Mohawk River 
has been full of them, but I can’t make them 
bite, though I have baited with pork, dough, 
cherries, worms, crickets, frogs and bananas, 
and have used spoons and artificial flies. At 
what season of the year do these fish rise 
freely to spoon or fly? What sort of bait will 
prove successful in fishing for them? 

George A. Finster 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


[We have never before known of German 
carp being called ‘‘sea bass.” Perhaps some 
of our friends who have fished the Mohawk 
River will inform us if the name is in common 
local use. Carp have a sucker mouth, and do 
not strike at artificial lures or bait of any kind, 
but seek their food in the mud at the bottom 
of lakes and streams. Worms or dough are the 
baits most commonly used by carp fishermen. 
Carp are not “gamy” as the term is commonly 
understood, but the larger ones sometimes give 
the angler a hard fight.j 
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Tue stumbling block in the way of game 
law enforcement has always been, and will 
continue to be, the re- 

SAFEGUARDING _luctance of one neighbor 


THE ERRING 
BROTHER 


to make trouble for an- 
other, whether this re- 
luctance is based upon a 
feeling of friendliness or fear of retaliation, 
The people of country communities feel that 
they are justified in minor sacrifices of con- 
science, if thereby a friend may be retained 
as such and the risk of a life-long enmity 
avoided. Grudges that would count for but 
little in the city where every man is self- 
sufficient unto himself, are serious matters 
in an isolated village or cross-roads neighbor- 
hood. There everybody is intimately ac- 
quainted with everybody else, each little do- 
mestic happening is of public importance and 
the cause of general rejoicing or sorrow as the 
case may be. and the Smiths, Browns and 
Robinsons vie in the bestowing of favors and 
kindnesses that are not easily forgotten. And 
if it transpires that Dick Jones has killed a 
grouse out of season, or is feasting on venison 
two or three weeks ‘‘before the law is out,” 
memory recalls the time when he voluntarily 
helped haul in the clover before it rained, or 
how he brought the doctor in good season 
the night little Jimmy had the croup. More- 
over, he is in no wise secretive as to his mis- 
deeds, but tells of them frankly and with the 
easy assurance of one who would respect similar 
confidences as quite the proper thing between 
neighbors. To be sure, there is a law, and un- 
questionably it should be enforced, because 
both deer and grouse are becoming amazingly 
scarce in the vicinity. Somebody really ought 
to ‘‘report”’ Dick, if only that his friends may 
be afforded a chance to express their heartfelt 
sympathy and indignation at his unwarranted 
persecution; but, for reasons not difficult to 
understand, no one does. Possibly, the con- 
stable feels it incumbent upon himself to 
suggest the advisability of “going slow’ in 
the future, since the preferment of charges 


before the “Squire” would necessitate official 
action. He is heartily glad that a warrant 
must be issued before he can make an arrest— 
unqualifiedly glad, or possibly there are several 
qualifying adjectives used to emphasize the 
statement. And that is the end of it, until 
the unashamed culprit again feels a desire 
for wild meat. Peradventure there are certain 
busybodies in the community who would feel 
called upon to make themselves disagreeably 
active in their neighbors’ affairs if given the 
opportunity, and it happens in the most 
natural way possible that neighborhood rumors 
are slow in reaching their ears. 


* * * 


Aut of which is very commendable from 
the standpoint of fraternal love and sympathy, 
but a trifle hard on the 

“MY FRIEND, game, and perhaps not 
THE WARDEN” wholly satisfactory to the 
framers and friends of game 

protective legislation. When the township 
and county officials positively will not insti- 
tute proceedings in the case of an offense of 
which they have personal cognizance, and 
when considerations of fear and favor deter 
the preferment of charges by the people sup- 
posedly benefited by the game laws’ enforce- 
ment, the machinery of justice must rust in 
idleness. Fretp AND STREAM has in the past 
attempted to show the futility of expecting 
ideal results from a policy which requires 
voluntary espionage upon one’s neighbors 
with a view to making them trouble. However 
great our respect for all statutes made and 
provided, or however earnest our desire that 
they shall be enforced to the letter, we dislike 
to assume the réle of informer, and this reluc- 
tance is still harder to overcome when the 
particular law transgressed is of quite generally 
questioned utility. While the American people 
are rapidly awakening to the importance of 
game protection, there certainly is not as yet 
a popular recognition of the immediate need 
of vigorous measures. For more than two 
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hundred years partial or utter failure has fol- 
lowed attempts to enforce game laws by the 
hands of locally appointed officers, whether 
sheriffs, constables or game wardens. Truly 
it has taken us a long time to absorb the lessons 
of experience. The best that has ever been 
accomplished was and is still through the 
warden system, because a warden has but a 
single duty, and his continuance in office 
depends in a measure upon its faithful per- 
formance. It is nothing to the discredit of 
game wardens generally that they have been 
found more active in making arrests when their 
income was dependent upon convictions se- 
cured. Public servants in this respect are not 
unlike the rest of us—we work best when there 
is ‘‘something in sight.” It is apparent, too, 


as we have frequently pointed out, that an . 


officer can be seriously hampered by considera- 
tions of kinship or past friendliness, and for this 
reason it is advisable that wardens should not 
be residents of the localities they are to police. 
On the other hand it may be urged that to 
appoint a total stranger to the wardenship 
of a backwoods neighborhood is to submit 
him to the open and unrelenting enmity of the 
lawless class he is expected to control, while 
the sympathy and support of the better element 
will be in a great measure denied him. Granting 
for the sake of argument that such conditions 
at first obtain, what better evidence need be 
asked that the enforcement of the game laws 
in such localities has heretofore been very 
much in the nature of a farce. An efficient 
officer hardly expects his position to be a 
sinecure. He has a right to demand respect 
and assistance as the representative of the law, 
and friends will not long be lacking if he is 
conscientious and unswerving in the discharge 
of his duties. 
‘* * 
WHILE it would be safe to say that there is 
a great deal less of camping done in the West 
today than twenty or 
THE HEEDLESS even ten years ago. in the 
AXEMAN East there is a vast deal 
more, during the summer 
and autumn months. People are turning to 
outdoor life for recreation and health, and a 
single night’s bivouac under the stars usually 
suffices to make of anyone a lover of camp life 
during the remainder of his or her earthly days. 
In the near vicinity of our larger cities, wher- 
ever there is a bit of woodland and a stream or 
pond, the charred embers of camp-fires will 
speedily greet an observant eye—attracted 
in too many instances by the débris that in- 
experienced hands permit to litter the sur- 
roundings of their temporary ‘“‘eatin’ an’ 
sleepin’ place.” Usually, too, there are other 
signs displeasing to the seasoned woodsman 
who holds by the theory that Art has never 
yet improved upon Nature—a reckless use of 


hatchet or axe beyond that required in pro- 
curing fuel, clearing away saplings and shrub- 
bery that should have been permitted to 
remain, and brushing out trails where they 
were not required. The average camper is 
much too ready with his steel, especially where, 
as is commonly the case in our more thickly 
settled regions, he is indebted to some kindly 
landowner for privileges enjoyed. The right 
to camp within certain bounds and confines 
should not be construed to carry with it liberty 
to destroy standing timber, even when the 
novice has despaired of building a satisfactory 
fire from down wood. In such cases the 
softest trees are the first to fall, because they 
are the easiest chopped; though it should be 
known by all men that the harder the wood the 
quicker the fire; and by the time that experi- 
ments lead to practical results, there is a dis- 
gruntled landowner, and most likely a sadder 
and wiser camper on the lookout for another 
desirable spot to pitch his tent. There are 
many desirable camping grounds within easy 
reach of this city from which outing parties 
are barred because of a reckless disregard of 
the rights of property owners—a state of affairs 
the more deplorable since of late years these 
isolated wilderness nooks are not easily hit 
upon. If you enjoy camping, here are a few 
rules that you may advantageously follow: 
Spare the axe, lest you lose a good friend. 
Burn all scraps of paper or other camp refuse 
that is combustible, and bury all other litter. 
If you have neighbors within hearing distance 
do not disturb them by unnecessary noise. 
And last but not least, guard rigorously against 
the guilt of starting a forest fire. Heedlessness 
that leads to the destruction of property is 
always criminal. 
«os 

GRANTING that the reader has given atten- 
tion to our serial article, ‘‘The History of 
American Arms and Ammu- 
nition,” and particularly the 
installments in this and the 
preceding number, the scope 
and plan of the series should 
now be quite well understood. It is the first 
time that the subject of American gun-making 
has been exhaustively treated upon in the pages 
of a magazine, and the daily papers are eagerly 
republishing the 3”? as they appear. 


EXPRESS 
YOUR VIEWS 
FRANKLY 


“é 


stories 
However, we would ask our readers for their 
individual views of the series as regards literary 
and historical merit, the more particularly 
since the charge has recently been made that 
it is strictly an advertising feature and means 
the misuse of space which rightfully belongs to 
our subscribers. It is a fact easily proven 
that these ten or a dozen pages monthly do 
not earn us one dollar of direct gain; and there 
is plenty of evidence that the series is pleasing 
our old friends and winning us many new ones. 
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AFTER GAME WITH A MOTOR CAR 


‘‘Mortey had his car to begin with,” if 
the Dickensian paraphrase may be permitted, 
and after that his guns and his kit. In this 
instance two made up the hunting party, and 
the car tooted away for the Catskills on a 
specific mission. This was to find out just 
what possibilities those classic shades held for 
the hunting motorist. So then, first of all, 
the Catskills will be taken up, and then we will 
follow with certain observations 
on the Maine woods and the 
bigger game, as viewed by the 
man at the driving wheel. 

We climbed into our 36-H. P. 
Maxwell, which had been con- 
verted ‘into a runabout and 
was especially suitable for the 
purpose, because it was lighter 
than a touring car and _ pos- 
sessed equal power and ample 
carrying capacity. This con- 
sideration unportant 
because of the varying road 
conditions, to which are added 
hills and enough rough road to 
make the journey rugged. We 
left Tarrytown at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon, finding almost 
perfect roads as far as New- 
burgh. Fair road conditions 
obtained also on the west 
side of the Hudson as_ far 
as Kingston, but from there to Phoenicia 
the way was much like that of a transgressor, 
with conditions a shade better for the trans- 
gressor’s pathway. Leaving Phoenicia, we 
found ourselves almost at once in the heart 
of the Catskills. In the beautiful autumn, 
with the leaf tips just beginning to show red 
and brown and yellow, the scenery is gorgeous, 
but the hunter must not ponder over-much 


became 


upon the landscape, for he is after game, and 
his eyes must be sharp, and the lids thereon 
‘‘peeled’”’ expectantly. We encountered some 
bad roads in the woods; therefore, our car, 
which had a high clearance, was especially 
suitable, for we avoided the low undergrowth 
and made very comfortable progress. 

On our first stop we went over our equip- 
ment, the first and not the least important of 
which was a large auxiliary gasoline tank. 
Gasoline is easily obtained in even the smallest 
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INQUIRING THE WAY 


towns in New York state, but the wise hunter 
who travels in a motor car takes no chances 
which he can avoid. Strapped to the back of 
our car, just aft the seats, was our kit. First 
in this was the axe, a good serviceable wood- 
man’s axe of generous size, and besides this 
the ever-necessary shovel. Then a big jack, 
which came in handy, and a pair of tire chains, 
with a complete set of tools. These included 
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“WHERE THE DEUCE 


a full set of wrenches (12-inch Stilson, small 
bicycle wrench, one large monkey wrench), a 
small screw driver, machinists’ hammer, one 
pair of combination pliers, a cold chisel, two 
files, a generous assortment of nuts and screws, 
cotter-pins, etc. Neither did we forget the 
spool of copper wire, a dozen batteries, con- 
nections and terminals, to which were added a 
half dozen spark plugs, which we carried in a 
suitable case so that they were well protected. 
The kit was completed by the addition of a 
tire pump, supply of cylinder oil, five-pound 
can of compressed grease,¥oil can, oil gun, 
waste, etc. Four extra inner .tubes sprinkled 
with chalk and inclosed in water-proof bags, 
and two extra casings, properly protected by 
suitable coverings, were strapped to the car. 
In some cases it might be ad- 
visable to add to this tire 
equipment, as it is one of 
the most important accessories 
in a trip of this character. 
In our trip, however, we found 
this to be ample, as with the 
exception of one puncture we 
had no tire trouble. Though 
we did but little night driv- 
ing, we found that two gas 
lamps and a searchlight were 
invaluable. Our equipment 
was two 7-inch gas lamps and 
one 8-inch searchlight mounted 


on the dash, which enabled 
the reading of the all-too- 


infrequent road signs. 

Besides our motor kit we 
carried our camping and per- 
sonal kits, which, snugly 
packed in waterproof cas- 
ings, were strapped to the rear 
of the car. We each carried 
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ARE THOSE SHELLS?”’ 


Photo by Lazarnick 





two suits of heavy, soft woolen 
material in brown and gray, 
as experience had taught us 
that these were the most 
serviceable for traveling in 
the woods. Three pairs of 
heavy hose, three suits of 
heavy underclothing, one pair 
of high and one 
pair of low ones for use in 
camp; a rubber lap-robe, a 
rubber overcoat and hat, for 
which the old-fashioned full- 
length sou’wester can be sub- 
stituted if desired; and then 
the ever-necessary woolen 
sweater. Knee breeches with 
leather leggins and stout shoes 
were found most serviceable, 
and if we had made the trip a 
little later in the fall we 
should have found a fur 
coat and gloves very handy appurtenances. 
A small cooking kit, such as is supplied for 
light camping, takes up little room, and we 
found it very useful when used in connection 
with the gasoline camp stove wherever we 
made stops to camp for the night. In a trip 
of this kind some prefer to sleep in the car, but 
we found that a couple of old-fashioned ‘‘pup”’ 
tents were sufficient for protection, and so light 
as to be easily carried along, including a num- 
ber of heavy blankets each. The total weight 
of our equipment, aside from guns and ammu- 
nition, was eight pounds. The car would have 
stood more, of course, but we took the advice 
of old campaigners in the hunting exploits and 
traveled ‘“‘light.” It is entirely possible, if 
desired, to pack almost all ot the kit into asmal 
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trunk, but it is safe to provide a waterproof 
covering for this, as one good storm can do 
wonders in a way by putting to an end the 
usefulness of your kit. 

We each carried a 12-gauge shotgun. Our 
provisions were simple enough, as we found 
we could pick up from place to place provender 
as we required. Five pounds of coffee, two 
large strips of bacon, some corn meal and pilot 
biscuit, with the ever-necessary salt and pepper, 
formed a working supply basis. We found a 
quantity of edibles easily obtainable as we 
went from place to place, and as fortune 
favored us, our game supply occasionally 
made the menu sumptuous. We tried as a new 
experiment the shooting of partridges without 
the use of dogs, as the ones we had were unused 
to riding in an automobile and would have 
caused us more or less trouble. Of course, 
this was not as satisfactory, but we did very 
well—five brace of birds being 
the first day’s bag per two guns. 

On our return trip we tried 
a new road by the way of Big 
Indian, Margaretville and the 
Shawangunk Mountains. The 
route lay along the Esopus 
River, where the spring fishing 
is good, for the river is famous 
for its German and rainbow 
trout. Further up native brook 
trout are also to be found in 
abundant numbers. On our 
second day out, just as we had 
scared up a couple of part- 
ridges, we caught a glimpse of 
a deer, but it was away like the 
wind. We found many deer 
tracks and received reports 
from some of the local inhab- 
itants that deer are wending 
their way back to the Catskills. 
It is to be regretted that the 
close season for deer has this year been 
taken off, and shooting for a period of 
six weeks permitted. Deer are just begin- 
ning to be plentiful, and another close sea- 
son of five years should be put on in order 
to give them a good start. Then shooting 
should only be permitted for a period of two 
weeks at the most. 

We found that horses in that section were 
so unused to the sight of an automobile that 
they were mightily frightened. On innumerable 
occasions we were forced to drive up to the side 
of the road and stop the motor before the 
horses could be persuaded by their drivers to 
pass us. In one instance, while rounding a 
turn at quite a good clip, we encountered a 
team of horses which became panic stricken 
beside our car. Oddly enough, the driver 
seemed more frightened than the horses, for 
after one glimpse at us, he leaped with a yell 


from his wagon and ran into the woods, leaving 
his horses in the road. We were forced to 
lead the horses to one side and proceed very 
slowly past them. Whether the driver is 
still running I cannot say. On another occa- 
sion a horse ran into a wire fence, but was 
uninjured. With these exceptions, which 
proved more amusing than serious, our trip 
of six hundred and four miles was not especially 
disturbing to the peace of the localities through 
which we passed. 

Contrary to the general idea that a trip of 
this sort is more expensive than ordinary 
touring, the expense of the car was confined 
to the outlay for fuel and oil. On the Maxwell 
car which we used, the average consumption 
of gasoline was about one gallon for every 
twelve miles traversed. Our total expense for 
the trip te the Catskills for the entire six hundred 
and four miles was as follows: Gasoline $6.04; 
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LEAVING THE CAR FOR A LITTLE SIDE TRIP 


lubricating oil, $1.75; grease, 50 cents. This 
brought the total running expense to $8.29. It 
would not be quite fair, however, to take this 
as a general average, as we had no garage 
charges to pay, and no expenses other than 
fuel and oil. When we made use of local 
hotels we found the average price for board 
per day only one dollar for each person. 

The expense of this trip is less than the 
expense of a trip to the Adirondacks or to the 
Maine woods; the transportation charges for 
three people with an automobile would not 
come so high as the fare by railroad, and the 
traveling is certainly more pleasant than in 
stuffy railway coaches. The same equipment 
is sufficient for hunting in the Maine woods, 
save that provision should be made for the 
cold; for even in October the air is chilly in 
Maine. It is necessary to employ a guide in 
Maine, and strictly speaking, one does not 
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hunt from an automobile. In many parts of 
Maine the roads are such that a car can be 
brought into a number of sporting camps, 
but there are sections where this is out of the 
question. Personally, I would not advise 
taking the car far back into the woods, as the 
hunter will find it very hard work and there is 
little to be gained. However, the motor car 
can be of great service, and is entirely suitable 
under the best conditions. One point which 
is of vital importance to remember is that 
before leaving the car the water should be 
drained entirely from the register and cylinders, 
as the frost is liable to do great damage. 
Barring the unfavorable road conditions in 
some parts of Maine, there is little difference 
between hunting there and in the Catskills. 
We did not bring home with us enough game 
to weigh the car down, but we had fair luck, 
good sport, and delightful weather throughout 
the trip. H. A. Grant 
New York City 


THE IMPORTERS’ AUTOMOBILE SALON 


Tur past year has been notable in auto- 
mobiling in many respects, but in none more 
so than in the reorganization of the Importers’ 
Automobile Salon and the planning of the most 
comprehensive exhibition of European ma- 
chines ever held in this country. The arrange 
ments the importers have made indicate that 
this exhibition, which will be held at Madison 
Square Garden, December 28 to January 4, 
will be worthy of being called the ‘Paris 
Salon in America.” 

Last year some of the imported cars were 
shown at the Automobile Club show at Grand 
Central Palace, and others at the exhibition of 
The Association of Licensed Automobile Manu- 
facturers at the Garden, according to the atti- 
tude of the several importers to the Selden 
gasoline automobile engine patent. In order 
that the exhibition of American and foreign 
cars might be separate this year, the Asso- 
ciation of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
courteously met the importers’ plans by waiv- 
ing their contract rights as sole automobile 
exhibitors at the Garden. 

Incorporated on July 29, 1904, with a com- 
paratively small membership, the Importers’ 
Automobile Salon has protected and encour- 
aged its rapidly increasing membership. At 
first some difficulty was experienced in meeting 
its already powerful American rivals on 
anything like equal grounds, but by the in- 
defatigable industry of its members, its posi- 
tion has bettered from year to year, until now 
it is recognized as one of the great trade organ- 
izations of the automobile in the United States 
The names of its officers and committee-men 
are among the best-respected in motordom, 
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and the membership, including all the im- 
portant importing companies, shows clearly 
the comprehensive extent of the Salon’s 
strength. The officers are: J. S. Josephs, presi- 
dent; E. R. Hollander, vice-president; C. F. 
Wyckoff, treasurer; S. B. Bowman, secretary; 
C. R. Mabley is the active manager. The 
directors are: Paul Lacroix, Gaston R. Rheims, 
Percy Owen, C. F. Wyckoff, S. B. Bowman, 
G. M. MacWilliams, E. R. Hollander and J. S. 
Josephs. The show committee consists of 
Andre Massenat, Egbert Lillie, E. R. Hol- 
lander, C. R. Mabley; and the trades and con- 
test committee of Percy Owen, Gaston R. 
Rheims, Paul Lacroix and George M. Mac- 
Williams. 

Originally the object of the Salon was to 
hold automobile shows and transact a general 
,motor business. The headquarters were then 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., and meetings were held 
at any convenient place, whenever business 
demanded. At that time the importers were 
admitted to the automobile shows of other 
organizations, at best on sufferance, and were 
usually relegated to the basement, where a 
great many of the visitors failed to find them 
The first move of the new association was to 
provide a proper exhibition place, and it re- 
sulted in the securing of an option on Macy 
Hall, for an exclusively foreign show, which 
was held at the end of December, 1904, and 
into the first of January, 1905. It was a 
success, sharing a great deal of the patronage 
accorded to the show then in progress at the 
Garden. On this occasion the importers first 
hit upon the plan of uniform decoration of the 
stands, which has since become the regular 
thing at all New York shows. Foreign am- 
bassadors and other people of note attended 
this first exhibition, and before its conclusion 
it was plain that the imported car had arrived. 

In the season following the Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers secured 
control of Madison Square Garden, and the 
sixth annual show was held there, while the 
Automobile Club utilized the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory. As a result the foreigners 
were offered space at two places. The majority 
at once took advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the Licensed Association, and the 
foreign cars for the first time made their appear- 
ance side by side with the American machines. 
From that day the popularity of the foreign- 
made car in America was assured. 


Walter R. Lee 


Licensed 


New York City . 


We will be very glad to hear from any of our 
readers who have enjoyed trips similar to that 
described in “After Game With a Motor Car” 
in this issue. Short accounts of such trips, 
illustrated by photographs, are of interest. 
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J. 8. JOSEPHS 
President of Salon 


MEMBERS 


Auto Import Co. 
Hol-Tan Co. 

Wyckoff, Church & Partridge. 
S. B. Bowman Auto Co. 
Archer & Co. 

De Dietrich Import Co. 
Darracq Motor Car Co. 
Rolls-Royce Import Co 
Renault Freres 

C. G. V. Import Co. 
**Motobloc”’ 





ANDRE MASSENAT 
Chairman of Show Committee 
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‘THE SPIRIT OF SPEED’ 


(Salon Poster) 





E. R. HOLLANDER 
Vice-President of Salon 


MEMBERS 


Martini Import Co. 

Itala Import Co. 

La Buire Import Co 

Palais de l’Automobile 

Societe Anonyme Westinghouse 
R. Bertelli & Co. 

Panhard & Levassor 

Percy Owen, Inc. 

De Barres Auto Co. 

Fiat Auto Co. 


Isotta Import Co 





CARLTON R. MABLEY 
General Manager of Salon 
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ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Ir was with a great deal of gratification that 
FIrLp AND STREAM received the following 
letter a short time ago from the National Asso- 
ciation of Engine and Boat Manufacturers: 

** At the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of this Association, held on the 30th ult., your 
application for associate membership was duly 
presented, and by unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers of the committee you were duly elected 
an associate member of this association.” 

Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE 
AND Boat MANUFACTURERS, 
H. S. GamBEt, Secretary. 

This is particularly gratifying to us, inas- 
much as this is the only magazine of its class 
that has been honored in this way. 


“STRELINGER” ENGINES 


Tue Strelinger Marine Engine Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has purchased at the trustee 
sale all the assets and business of the Detroit 
Gas Engine and Machinery Co., of that city. 
This transaction enables the company to furnish 
every description of engine, marine and sta- 
tionary. The growth of the business has com- 
pelled removal to 46 EF. Congress Street, and 
the new store is one of the largest in the city 
directly in the trade center. The company has 
put in a complete line of marine and stationary 
engines and all boat accessories. The success 
which has crowned the efforts of this company 
has been rapid and notable. Within the past 
three weeks it has shipped ‘‘Strelinger’’ marine 
engines to Oregon, Florida, California, Virginia, 
Massachusetts, Melbourne, Auckland, and New 
South Wales. In every part of the world the 
superior advantages of this type of marine en- 
gine have found ready appreciation, and both the 
home and export trade of the manufacturers 
shows a constant extension. 

Every member of the Strelinger Company 
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dl 
is a practical man, and has had years of ex- 
perience in the marine engine business, and its 
engines are the result of long-continued labor 
and the expenditure of thousands of dollars. 
The high quality of the material used and the 
careful method of construction are shown 
in the fact that for the past six years the re- 
pairs have averaged less than $3 per engine. 
That these engines have no superior in the 
world for reliability, power, ease of operation 
and durability is equally well attested by the 
commendations of users who have applied to 
them the tests of time and skilled experience. 
Every engine is subjected to a very rigid test 
under its own power before it can leave the 
factory, and not one is accepted that does not 
develop 25 per cent. or over above the horse- 
power at which it is rated. ‘‘Strelinger’’ engines 
are built for those who desire an economical, 
powerful, easily controlled, steadily reliable 
and very durable engine at a reasonable price. 
They are made in 4-cycle, one to four cylinder, 
and with mechanical or jump-spark equipment. 
All who contemplate the purchase of a 
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marine or stationary engine will do well to 
communicate with the Strelinger Marine 
Engine Company, Detroit, Mich. Its descrip- 
tive illustrated book, which is free for the 
asking, gives detailed information as to its 
improved devices and method of building. 
Correspondents will receive prompt attention, 
and all questions asked will be fully answered. 
The company’s prices will prove highly in- 
teresting, also. 


THE JONES RECORDER 


Tue illustration shows a new instrument 
for recording speed, distance and time, and is 
especially adapted for use on automobiles. 
This instrument was devised for the purpose 
of keeping a permanent record of the items 
of information which have heretofore been 
obtained from several different instruments in 
the form of changing indications, leaving no 
accurate evidence other than the observations 
of the individuals present. The manufacturers 
of this instrument having brought the speed 
indicator and the odometer to the highest state 
of mechanical accuracy, have now produced 
an instrument covering a much wider scope. 
It is of greater importance, as permanent and 
indisputable records of the speed, mileage, 
distance, and time is provided for. The in- 
strument illustrated shows the recorder and 
the speedometer-odometer mounted side by 
side. The recorder, however, is entirely in- 
dependent of the speedometer, and may be 
used separately if desired. It is more de- 
sirable, however, to use it in connection with 
the speedometer, for the reason that the latter 
instrument shows constantly what was done as 
regards speed, and also provides the instan- 
taneous resetting trip odometer feature; while 


the recorder shows the time of day, the distance 
traveled, the average rate of speed for any 
period of time; also all stops made and their 
duration. This record may be kept for twelve 
hours, twenty-four hours, or for a week’s time. 
One of the chief features of the Jones recorder 
is that the chart may be produced as evidence 
of speed, in case of false arrest. Secondly, it 
enables you to tell what use your chauffeur has 
made of your car either day or night, or in 
your absence. The chart used in evidence has 
circular lines indicating the time, and radial 
lines indicating the distance 

The action of the recorder is as follows: The 
vehicle starts at 12 o’clock and travels sixty 
miles in a period of one hour. The cam will 
make one revolution, showing the marking 
point, starting at 12 o’clock and finishing at 
1 o’clock at the sixty-mile circle. The moment 
it reaches the end of the cam the marking point 
drops back to zero. If the vehicle is operated 
for fifteen miles in a period of thirty minutes, or 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour, the marking 
point will be at the circular line corresponding 
to fifteen miles when the clock reaches 1.30. 
If the car is standing still, the clock still ro- 
tates but the pointer stands still, thereby 
showing the length of time that the car was 
standing. If the car stands till 3 o’clock it 
will be indicated by a straight line, and if the 
car then starts and covers fifteen miles more 
in a period of fifteen minutes it will be driven 
a distance equaling fifteen miles on the cir- 
cular lines. 

For commercial work this instrument. will 
be of great value in keeping a record of the 
mileage, and also in keeping tabs on the driver. 
It tells the speed at which he drives; also the 
length of time he stops for lunch, and the 
distance he drives out of his way unnecessarily. 
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Some of the finest inventive talent of today is constantly employed by the fire- 





| 
| 
arms, ammunition and sporting goods manufacturers in working out new ideas, | 
with the result that new or improved ‘tools of the craft” are constantly being | 
produced. Of these, some are not as yet generally introduced, some, for one | 
reason or another, are not advertised in our pages, and some, owing to oversold 
conditions, may not be advertised for some time. 

Our purpose in adding this new feature is to give our readers a department 
that will be an encyclopedia of information of the new arms, ammunition and 
equipment that are being manufactured from month to month—a department that 
will be independent of any advertising connection, and edited for our readers only. 








SEASONABLE READING 


TuHrouGcH the winter months when the 
streams are locked with ice and the forests 
and fields wrapped in snow, much may be done 
in the way of preparation for next year’s fishing 
and hunting seasons. The guns are to be kept 
bright and in serviceable order, the reels over- 
hauled and oiled, rods rewound and varnished, 
and all necessary equipment added to the outfit. 
A good line, if properly cared for, may be 
made to serve more than one season, but the 
angler will ordinarily feel more secure of landing 
his fish if the line is new As arule, we have 
discovered diving the past year that many 
things are needed to make our equipment corm- 
plete, and now we have ample leisure to decide 
what we will buy and where we can purchase 
it to the best advantage. Maybe some of our 
readers have the ‘‘catalogue habit,’’ or believe 
in securing descriptive price lists of goods in 
which they are interested, and it will pay others 
to take up the same practice. It is dificult to 
know too much about desirable goods such as 
our advertisers handle, and their makers are 
glad to put their catalogues and circulars in 
the hands of possible purchasers. Articles 
mentioned in this department will invariably 
be found to possess features of merit calculated 
to make them indispensable to sportsmen, 
otherwise they certainly would not have been 
accorded notice. A perusal of the weekly 
patent office reports will show a marvelous 
number of newly invented articles designed 


for sale among sportsmen, and of these a large 
majority never reach the stage of commercial 
manufacture. Anything absolutely novel in 
idea or construction may be patented, even 
though it is not sufficiently practical in nature 
to warrant production for the market. Aga , 
manufacturers are sometimes led to interest 
themselves in producing goods that will not 
stand the test of practical use; for a time there 
is an attempt to create a demand for them, 
but it is soon proven that the money spent in 
advertising is thrown away. Occasionally we 
are asked to notice goods of this description 
but have always reserved the privilege of 
judging for ourselves as to their desirability, 
and this policy will be continued in the future. 


Tue difference between success and failure 
in hunting depends largely upon being ac- 
quainted with your gun. Never start upon 
the trip of the year with a new and practically 
untried arm. Even though it be identical 
with the old in length, weight and balance, 
and even of the same make, the chances are 
ten to one that its individual peculiarities will 
be sufficiently pronounced to make trouble for 
you until they are learned and conquered. It 
is still more imprudent to turn under such 
circumstances from one type of arm to an- 
other—providing, of course, that the weapon 
you are used to can in any way be made to 
serve the purpose. It would naturally be out 
of the question to do wingshooting with a 
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rifle—though there are certain experts who 
claim that satisfactory work of this sort is 
quite within the bounds of possibility; but 
the man who knows nothing of rifles need not 
feel himself compelled to lay aside his shotgun 
when going into the woods after big game. 
Throughout the South, shotguns are much more 
commonly used than rifles for deer shooting; 
the bear hunters of the Yazoo River in Missis- 
sippi, and the ‘‘Big Thicket’”’ of Texas, pin 
their faith upon buck shot rather than bullets; 
and it is beyond question that no hunting rifle 
made will deliver such a terrific, shocking blow 
as that of an ounce of shot at the extremely 
short range which means danger from a bear 
or other ‘‘scrappy”’ animal. The three-barrel 
gun is an extremely serviceable arm for mixed 
shooting. Its merits have not as yet received 
the general recognition deserved, mainly 
because the average sportsman seems preju- 
diced against such a combination and declines 
to give it a test. The three-barrel balances 
well, and the execution possible with the shot 
and rifled barrels will compare favorably with 
that obtained with the regular types of arms. 


Campers who have devoted much thought 
to reducing their cooking and table outfit to 
the lowest possible notch of lightness and com- 
pactness, will doubtless be interested in the 
line of goods manufactured by the Duplex 
Folding Pail Co., 420 West 14th Street, New 
York City. It is easy enough to get plates, 
pans and cups that will crate nicely together, 
and there are cooking implements made with 





the same end in view. If aluminum is the 
material of which they are made, all these 
necessary articles are remarkably light, as well 
as convenient. But the water pails, and the 
minnow buckets and fish creels, have invariably 
been unhandy things to pack in the outfit-box 
or kit-bag, though it is a well-known fact that 
we can’t get along without them. Here it is 
that the Duplex folding pails, buckets and 
creels come in very conveniently, and when a 


sportsman has once been privileged to learn 
their many good points he will hardly care 
to be without them thereafter. The water pails 
are collapsible, but perfectly rigid when set up, 
so that you can throw water with them, or 
they may be set on the ground when filled 
without losing their contents. The material 
is heavy brown canvas, and the metal parts are 
heavy spring steel, rust- 
proofed. Capacity, six 
or ten quarts. There is 
also an automobile pail 
supplied with splash 
guard strainer and spout, 
so that water suitable for 
drinking can be secured 
from any lake or stream. 
These buckets fold to 24 
inches. The creel is per- 
forated with metal eye- 
lets, and can be scalded 
and kept sweet and 
clean. They are equally handy as carriers 
forsmall game. The minnow buckets are 
intended for any sort of live bait. They 
are perfectly aerated, the water can _ be 
changed without disturbing the bait, and the 
top of the bucket is adapted for holding ice. 
It is also worth remembering that canvas does 
not get hot so readily as metal. 





SoMETIMES when the hunter is after game 
in the winter months, there are occasions when 
the possession of a pair of skates would permit 
quicker and safer transit across frozen streams 
or lakes, or possibly a quicker journey to camp 
over an icy route. The trouble has been that 
the old style of skates were bulky and incon- 
venient to carry, and it seemed that inventors 
never thought it possible to make them handier 
in these respects. Quite recently the Martin 








Skate Co., Boston, Mass., has produced a skate 
that retains all the good points of the old style 
with the additional one of compactness. It 
fastens as securely to a worn heel as to one that 
is new, and, as the cut shows, folds flat to 
carry in the wallet or pocket. The Martin 
skate is no more expensive than the old sort 
and is a hundred times handier. A descriptive 
booklet will be sent upon application. 
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Wiruin the past few years telescope sights 
have come to be quite commonly used on 
hunting rifles, and particularly since the pro- 
duction of ’scopes especially adapted to such 
use when taken up in earnest by the J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. Quite 


an extended line of such sights are now manu- 
factured by this concern, of which the latest, 
the No. 462 telescope, has sufficient eye relief 
to admit of its being placed forward of the 
Telescopes 


receiver and on top of the rifle. 
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made by the Pennsylvania Tanning Co., 
10 Tannery Street, Great Bend, Pa. It is as 
warm as a fur coat and weighs only 62 ounces. 
If worn under the usual outside coat it fits 
snugly to the body, and there is no feeling of 
discomfort. The outer coat is apparently 
loose and free from wadding as before, and the 
wearer can walk or work with perfect freedom. 
The soft tanning of the chamois makes it 
possible to wash this jacket as you would a 
flannel shirt. 














having short eye relief can only be used with 
side mounts on magazine rifles that eject the 
shells from the top. As top mounts are gen- 
erally preferred, the new glass is a favorite 
with shooters who use repeating rifles. This 
’scope has a power of 2} diameters; the field is as 
large as it is possible to make it, and is remark- 
ably bright and clear. At dusk or in dark 
woods, where the ordinary sight is useless, 
game is easily sighted with this glass. For 
target practice it is unexcelled. 


Why not spend your spare time this winter 
learning the fascinating art of taxidermy. 
Every sportsman should be able to mount his 
own fine trophies, such as game heads, birds, 
animals, fishes, etc. There is a wonderful lot 
of pleasure and satisfaction in being able to do 
your own taxidermy work. Sportsmen who 
can do this soon have an elegant collection 
which is worth considerable money, and the 
collection is made at practically no cost, since 
he saves taxidermy bills by mounting specimens 
for himself. This popular art is being taught 
with wonderful success by mail by the North- 
western School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. During the past seven years they have 
taught taxidermy to more than ten thousand 
sportsmen throughout the United States and 
Canada, and so far as we know they give 
absolute satisfaction. We recommend that 
our readers write to the above school for their 
new catalogue which they have just issued and 
which they will send free on request. We 
understand that the school is making a very 
attractive offer to all students who enroll 
this month. 

THE woman who refuses to be kept indoors 
by cold weather, will find that there is no 
outer garment more comfortable in the severest 
storms than the chamois leather Norfolk jacket 


Cot. W. F. Copy (‘‘ Buffalo Bill’’) recently 
wrote as follows to the Hoxie Ammunition Co., 
340 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill.: ‘‘I have 
just come in from a big game hunt in the 
Rockies. The Hoxie bullet knocked a big 
six-pronged elk dead in his tracks at about 
300 yards. All of our party used Hoxie bullets, 
and from now on none of us will use any other 
kind. I have never seen game killed so dead 
in their tracks as by your bullet.” 


SportsMEN will be pleased with the gun 
guide and catalogue recently issued by the 
Hopkins & 
Allen Arms 
Co., Norwich, 


h,| Hopkins® ALLEN 
Conn. It is 
beautifully 


printed and] ({ Wi me 


bound, and 
contains full- 
page illustra- 
tions and de- 
scriptions of 
the entire line 
manufactured 
by this com- 
pany — which, 

by the way, 1s a... = ; 

one of the ie ——— L 
oldest in the 
country. There is also much useful in- 
formation in regard to purchasing firearms, 
and their care and use. The catalogue cover, 
here illustrated, is very attractive in design. 
Copies will be sent free upon application to 
the above address. 
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Hunters of big game and lovers of canoeing 
will pause to look the second time at the Har- 
rington & Richardson Arms Co.’s calendar for 
1908. To commence with, there is an abun- 
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dance of life and action in the picture, showing 
that the artist has been in the woods for his 
inspiration—not once only, but many times. 
His acquaintance with guides and game, 
canoes, packs and carriers, is shown in every 
line—and it is this true adherence to Nature 
that the critical sportsman is ever prone to 
demand. Poster style is not the thing to 
please them, for it discourages rather than 
excites the imagination. Send ten cents for 
this catalogue, and ask for the H. &. R. cata- 
logue. The company is located at Worcester, 
Mass. 

TALkinG about pocket knives: Did you ever 
take the trouble to send for a Maher & Grosh 
Co.’s catalogue? They make knives for crank 
sportsmen and other cranks—the people who 
demand the very best steel and perfect temper, 
and are satisfied with nothing short of per- 
fection. If you are in the market for a cutter 
that is guaranteed to cut, it might be well to 
send a request for a catalogue, addressing the 
company at 96 A Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

As a present for the man who is much in 
camp or frequently traveling, or for the youth 
with the natural desire for hirsute adornment 
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of the upper lip, there can be nothing more 
suitable than a Gem Junior safety razor set— 
a silver nickel-plated frame, holder and strop- 
ping handle, and seven keen-edged blades in an 
attractive plush-lined case, all for a one-dollar 
bill. The Gem embodies some late improve- 
ments in safety razor construction which are 
best appreciated upon practical trial. Write to 
the Gem Cutlery Co., 34 Reade Street, New 
York, for the storiette, ‘‘The Gentle Art of 
Shaving.” 


Du Pont calendars are invariably note- 
worthy for artistic design and excellent work, 
and the 1908 offering are in these respects 
in no wise inferior to those of former years. 
The company has gone to considerable expense 
to meet a demand for authentic copies of 
Osthaus’ paintings of National Field Trials 
winners. Five of these pictures are given— 
four of them being concealed by the calendar 
sheets—and the fact that they are exact copies 
of the original paintings will be sufficient to 
commend them to all dog lovers. The cat- 
alogue will be mailed for ten cents in stamps 
or silver upon application to the E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co., either at its main 
office, Wilmington, Del., or at any of its branches, 
located at Birmingham, Ala.; Chicago, IIL; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Denver, Col.; Duluth, Minn.; 
Hazleton, Pa.; Houghton, Mich.; Huntington, 
W. Va.; Joplin, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New York City; Philadelphia; 
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Pittsburg, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; San Francisco, 
or St. Louis. 





Tuts year’s ‘Bristol’ calendar is a repro- 
duction of a painting by Oliver Kemp, and it 
will be seen by the illustration that its appear- 
ance is in nc respect marred by the presence of 
advertising matter. It is an appropriate and 
beautiful decoration for the office or den of 
anyone who acknowledges to a love for angling, 











and will be sent to any address postpaid for 
ten cents in silver. A limited number of proofs 
of this painting have been made on heavy 
paper, size 15 x 20 inches, with a margin suit- 
able for framing, bear no advertising, and 
may be had for $1.00 each, while they last. 
Address the Horton Manufacturing Co., Bris- 
tol, Conn. 

AttHoucH fire-hunting is now generally 
prohibited both by law and public sentiment, 
a good headlight is one of the handiest things 
that either a hunter or angler can possess. 
It is useful in camp or in night traveling by 
land or water, and will frequently come in 


handy around home. R. C. Kruschke, 402 
West Superior Street, Duluth, Minn., manu- 
factures the “Brilliant Search Light,” in 
many respects the most useful headlight on 
the market. It has a detachable base and 
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burner which can be removed, making a prac- 
tical camp or table light, and one filling of 
carbide will furnish light for eight hours. 
The ‘‘northwestern’ clasp knife, another of 
Mr. Kruschke’s specialties, has just the sort 
of a strong, keen blade that is needed in the 
woods. 

Waar do you know of snowshoe naviga- 
tion? The Northern Indians favored this 
way of traversing long or short distances 
when the ground was snow-covered, and snow 
shoes are still popular with white as well as 
red hunters in our upper tier of states and in 
Canada. Walter F. Tubbs, Norway, Maine, 
is one of the best-known manufacturers of 
this line of goods; his shoes are favorites 
wherever known, for they are made by ex- 
perienced workmen and of perfect material. 
The bows are of selected white ash, and the 





network or filling from the best young cow- 
hide, from which the ‘‘stretch’’ has all been 
taken, so there is no danger of the strands 
bagging when used in damp snow. If you 
want snowshoes, send for his price list. 


THE CAMPER’S FRIEND 
Pure milk is desirable wherever you camp, one or one thousand miles from civiliza- 
tion. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk always opens up perfectly fresh, pure and sat- 
isfactory. It’s the first item thought of by the veteran camper. 
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WINCH EST Ef 
SHOTGUNS AND NA 
SHOTGUN SHELLS 


make a satisfactory and result-giv- 
ing combination for field, fowl or 
trap shooting. Winchester Repeat- 
ing Shotguns shoot strongly, work 
surely and wear well. Quality and 


finish considered, their price is low. 
Winchester Shotgun Shells are 
carefully and uniformly loaded,which 
insures good penetration and an 
even spread of shot. © “© ‘© 


Try this Winchester combination 
once and you will use it always. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





PRESENT 






Soldiers, Sailors, Frontiersmen and 
Hunters need eaahinia for use; they carry the 
Colt as they always have done. 












Other men of to-day who choose an arm 

Which can be depended upon at all times carry 
a Colt. 
For over fifty years the quality, reliability, accuracy and dur- 
ability always found in Colt Revolvers have made 
them—THE STANDARD OF THE FIREARMS 
WORLD. 


Send for illustrated catalog ich describes all me 


Colt Patent emaahe Nie Go, Hartiord, Sas 


15a Pall Mall, London, S. W. 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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YOU WILL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN BU 
RIFLE. It’sthe HOPKINS & ALLEN JUNIOR 
1 


—recognized as the handsomest, 
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WILL BUY 


THIS FINE HOPKINS & ALLEN 


Military Bolt Action Repeating Rifle 


22 CALIBER 
16 SHOTS 





















YING THIS 
REPEATER 


everywhere vst handling, quickest and 





straightest shooting 22 caliber Repeating Rifle made in America at the price. 
Shoots 22 caliber short, Jonge and long rifle cartridges without change of carrier. 


Shoots 16-22 caliber short and 12-22 caliber long and long rifle; the 


You can make bull's eyes as fast as you can work the trigger ; 


works like light- 
the appearance of the gun 


ejector 


ning. 
is someth-’nz to take 7. 

THE STOCK is of beautiful selected American Walnut, light, strong and graceful—polished almost like Ma- 
hogany. BARREL is i fine high power rifle steel, rifled with our new patented increase twist which gives best 


TION: is improved Military Bolt Pattern (side ejection), which is recognized as the best 


pri 1 ‘de 














range and tr: ijectory. 
action made for a repe wen rifle—action is also equipped with Positive Safety Device, removing d: inger of accidental 
discharge. GUN is 404 inches long, barrel 22 inches—takes down in two parts and can be packed in a trunk or suit 
ase, Vaterials, Manufacture and Asse mbling are oP Highest Grade Throughout—and the Rifle ie Warranted to Give 
itest Satisfaction—a Rema Bargain at the Price. i 
“Call at your Dealers or r Write us To-day. WE WILL SEND THIS RIFLE DIRECT { 
TO YOU FOR $8.75—AND GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY AND SATISFACTION | 
IF YOU CANNOT FIND IT AT NEAREST STORE , 
TF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN ANY KIND THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 
OF A FIREARM, WRITE FOR OUR BEAL 
TIFUL “GUN GUIDE AND CAT- ® ] 
ALOG” FOR TM. TES FREE 73 Chestnut St., sein Conn., U.S.A. 
Gives more points on guns than any catalog pub- Largest Manufacturer f Hi rade Popular- 
lished. Gives best prices and most complete line. Priced Firearms in the World 1 
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eo 
wt, Marlin - 


Here is the very newest and best thing in the.!, 
caliber repeating rifle line. 

This gun makes its first 

appearance this year and 








mechanism. Thus, with long-rifle cartridges t} 


rifle is instantly changed from a short range ©§ 





brings with it many new 
features. Though the rifle 
sells for a moderate price 
not a piece of 
cheap material in it, and the workmanship is in every 
way up tothe high Zee standard of quality. 
Like the other 4a .22 repeaters the rifle isa 
take-down and can be packed ina very small space 
for traveling. It also handles .22 short, 
rifle cartridges without any change whatever in the 





there is 


long or long 


This rifle is sure to be one of the most popular in the market. 
Marlin guns more fully than we have space for here. 


log, which explains this and all other 


to an effective arm at 200 yards or more. 
The barrel is of special gun-barrel steel careft 
and deeply rifled with the Ballard system to ¢ 
perfect accuracy and long life. ‘The 
the trombone principle and has a solid top,s§ 
ejector and regular closed-in @Zar@ frame. 
The frame is of best quality special gun fra 
steel free from seams. The working parts 
made from best quality crucible steel with cont 


action is 


points hardened against wear. 


Send three stamps for new cata- 


Thelllarlin Firearms @., 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Cot 
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STRONGER WHERE < A ; 
resins ye > GUN WITH PERFECT BALANCE 








Best Selling Cun in 1907 


Che American Sportsman's favorite gun for field or trap shooting is the 
A. ii. Fox Double Hammerless Gun. Superior merit alone accounts for its 
popularity. At every point of comparison, the 


A. H. FOX GUN 


shows superiority. Orders for the A. H. Fox Gun in 1907 far exceeded 
those of any other year in our history, more than twice as many being sold 
as in 1906. Don't think of getting a gun until you see the genuine A, H. 
Fox Gun. Ask your dealer to show it and convince yourself by test and 
proof that it actually is : ; 


“The Finest Gun in the World.”’ 


A booklet sent free upon request. 


: Sa. A.H. FOX GUN COMPANY .4658North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘832 ZA AZAAEO. <__g 
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Gokey’s Water- 
proof Shoes have 
stood the TEST 
HITS THE BULLS EYE 
for half a century every time. “3 in One” gun oil 
ome - . — lubricates the most sensitive action 
arya : point perfectly, cleans out all residue 
Made to Measure for of burnt and smokeless powder. 
e positively prevents lead- 
ERS EN hen One ing and pitting, also rust 
PROSPECTORS, and tarnish. Write for special gun booklet and 
- SURVEYORS, trial sample—both free. G. W. COLE CO. 
LUMBERMEN 152 New St New York, 
and COLLEGE and BUSINESS 
SES Guest and Bess Weer No. 602 “ULERY” Pocket Knife Tool Kit. 
ae : soi * Every one has use for a Knife, 
G i “Mc Gagan Reamer, File, Sow, Chisel or 
okey occasins Screw Driver. This outfit is 
: practical, yet so small, being 
Nothing equal to them fo ‘ontained in a Leather Pocket 
NOISELESS HUNTING Book 44x34 in., is, by carrying 
oO it in your pocket, always at 
vad hand for immediate use,wheth 
ORTHOPEDIC ; er Camping, Boating, Teaming, 
CUSHION Driving, in . ee ay my 
Office, Store, Warehouse.Auto- 
TENDER FEET. (The IXL Boot) mobile, on the Farm, Bicycle, 
or around the Home. 
Send for Catalog to Any Tool firmly attached or 
WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY detached to the Pocket Knife 
” . in a second. 
West 4th Street, JAMESTOWN, W. Y., U.S. A. punt Pesteat on receipt of 
—_— - —- price, $2.25 
Send 35c. for 8-0z. can of Waterproofing. charges ae ~) Use it five days and if not 
prepaid satisfactory return it and I 
lz ——ih will refund your money. 
‘ f U. J. ULERY CO., 


u No. K 91-2 Warren St., New York, N.Y. 
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Chl 3. BOLT 2. 


COIL MAIN SPRING 


NEW THREE BOLT MOD 


Our 1907 New Model Three Bolted gun embodies all of the requisite qualities of a p.rfect gun— 
safety, strength, durability, superior shooting qualities, beautiful lines, nize balance and in our high grade 
guns very fine finish and richness of ornamentation, See cut No. 7, $300 list gun shown above -special 
price, $21 3.75, ejector $10 extra. 

We guarantee the coil main springs forever against breaks and miss-fires. We guarantee the three 
bolts to hold the gun tight for all time and not allow the gun to fly open in discharging. 

™ ks for 1907 Art Catalogue describing haperommante and special prices on 18 grades, $17.75 net to 
$300 list 
ITHACA GUN COMPANY Box 11 ITHACA N. Y. 
























CATALOG 
FREE 





















Rifle Shots 


We have made it a simple and inexpensive matter to fit your " 
rifle with a telescope. This picture shows how a “Chuck”’ looks 
through the glass. You will do better shooting with a telescope. Send for Catalog. 


MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. CO. Auburn, N. Y. 














PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sporting 
Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather sewed 
on by hand. This is our leading Sporting Boot, and is 
used largely by big game hunters. Is noiseless, water- 
proof, and insures comfort on long tramps. Bellows 
tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without sole. 
Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, Prospectors, 
Fishermen, etc. 










Write jor our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting Boots 
and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 





Made in Men's and Women’s 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Chamois Garments 
That Are Truly Washable 


Suede finished like a glove. Remain as soft as velvet, when 
washed. Every Sportsman and Woman who participates in 
outdoor life would be delighted with one of these garments for 
Christma 











€ Our Black Horn Brand Chamois Leather Jacket 
for men, and Norfolk Jacket for women, is the light- 
est, softest and most stylish leather garment ever made 
for the bodily comfort of Sportsmen, Automobilists, 
Golfers, Skaters and for Winter Diving. It is as 
warm as a fur coat, and as light as a feather— weighs 
only 6 1-2 ounces. Made to be worn under the 
usual outside garment during cold weather and doesn't 
bundle you up with a bunch of tight wadding. 


¢ We also make a Sportsman's Black Horn Wash- 
able Chamois Shirt, the same style as the ordinary 
blue flannel shirt, with soft, turn-down collar, and 
two breast pockets stylishly fitted with buttoned 
lapels, and a Blacx Horn Brand Washable Chamois 
Vest of the usual single-breasted style, which buttons 
close up around the collar, or with the usual vest 
opening as desired 
The price of our Jacket for Men and 
Women is $10; Shirt, $10; Vest, $6 
@ Regular tailors’ measurements are all we need. 


For shirt, be sure to specify size of collar. White for 
be.utitully illustrated hooklet. 








Pennsylvania Tanning Company 


Tanners of Black Horn Brand Washable 
Chamois, which is sold by all first-class 
dealers throughout the United States for 
household, garage, saddlery and other uses 


10 Tannery St., Great Bend, Pa. 
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Field and 


SECTION 


For the heavier loads gener- 
ally used during severe 
weather, take advantage of 
the merits found in Dead Shot 
Smokeless. This modern bulk 
powder leads the world in 
having the maximum of 
velocity with the minimum 
of recoil. Specify 


DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS 


which is the best powder in the 


world. It maintains its reputa- 

tion under all conditions. 
AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 

Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Stream 


21A 
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onderful Work 


| 


Shot at Broke Average 
| W. KR. Crosby, 2,350 2,295 97.66 | 
A Squad J. M. Haw kins, 2,289 97. 10 | 
| J. R. Taylor, _ 2377 96.89 
} red Gill ert, 2 250 95.78 } 
| Average Lee R. Barkley, 2212 95.45 | 


Total shot at, 11,750 ] 


of 96.02 Total broken, 11,353 


This remarkable record was made 
by the above squad of five men, | 
| 
| 
| 


| per cent. 


October 29- November 2? inclusive, 
the entire squad using 


DUPONT 
| SMOKELESS 


| The Powder that makes 
and breaks records 




















E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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GREAT VICTORY WON 


BY LEFEVER SHOT GUNS at Boston on October 25, 1907. 


HE Lefever Gun won the Massachusetts State Championship 50 tar- 

gets challenge match. Two Lefever Guns tied for second place in 
the same match. Lefever Gun also won high amateur average at 
this Tournament. 4 This is only one of the thousands of contests 
won by the Lefever during its fifty years of existence. If there 
is any doubt in your mind as to the Lefever being the Napoleon of 
shot guns, the many recent victories and the thousands of others 
won by 





ought to dispel that doubt forever. @ We want you to send for our catalogue and 
learn what the Lefever is. After reading it carefully, we then want you to go into a 
store and carefully examine the Lefever in comparison with other makes. If you are 
going to buy a shot gun, you owe it to yourself to do this, and if you DO do it, you 
will buy a Lefever. We have never seen it fail. And why do you suppose it never 
fails? Because the Lefever is actually the finest gun, and anyone who will look into 
the matter carefully willsee it. Send for our catalogue before you forgetit. You ought 
to learn what the Lefever is if you are not alreedy a Lefever user, which means Lefever 
enthusiast. LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, 25 MALTBIE ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








“The Gun that 





THERE ARE 
OTHER GOOD _ Zé 
FEATURES IN@@ 


Davis Guns 
ae 
TOO 


Get our cata- 
logue and see 


MANUFACTURED BY N, R, DAVIS & SONS, Assonet, Mass. Box 700 




















Best Gun Made 


in America 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF GAME 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 








Three Barrel Gun Go. 


MOUNDSVILLE 
Box 1005 W. Va. 
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Useful 
and 












boss. ting Beautiful 
ag ee ee Present 








Jet Black, Warm 


Soft, Durable, Handsome 
No Other 


Firm Could 
Afford This 
But Us 


If you are interested in having Hides or 
Skins Tanned for coats, robes, rugs, gloves 
or neck wear, soft, light, odorless, moth- 
proof; or work requiring the taxidermist’s 
skill; or if you want to buy an elegant 
Fur Lined Coat, or a Natural Black Gallo- 
way, Black, or Brown Frisian, or Black 
Dog Skin Coat, fur outside; or Fur Robes, aie ahs. aa 
Gloves or Mittens, you should have our pbk ap toe (guaranteed), full size for tamily use, 
illustrated catalog. , FOR ONLY 97c. 




















We are the largest custom fur tanners olely to adve our preduct and only 
F ie c T to eacn tlamlly, wively ’ 
in the United States—more than that, we The plate is he the pattert 
are the largest Custom Fur Tanners of ' nintes a stksanicin 
large wild and domestic animal skins in Fit to grace any table and will last for years 
the world. ORDER TO-DAY This price inciudes all packing, 
shipping and delivery charges prenaid to your door. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY Send cash, money order or 2c. stamps to 
317 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y- Rogers Silverware Co., No. 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
Dept. P) 














By mail, postpaid, $2.00 
Postal orders on Montesano, Wash. 









’ 
DANIEL’S PATENT CONCENTRIC SIGHT 
ALWAYS IN SIGHT 

The quic kest, most accurate sight ever puton a hunting 
rifle. Upper edge of straight bar, which contains centre 
; _ _notch, is located at diameter of ivory ring and is adapted 
to guide the eye quickly and naturally to centre notch, thereby enabling the 
eed shooter to cover game or targetinstantly. Ivory ring, being white, is distinctly 
seen in light that is such that other dark metal sights can not be distinguished. 

Address allcommunications to CHAS. S. DANIBL, MELBOURNB, WASH 











+] It enables you to buy beautiful and valuable articles, 

A Good New Year Resolution—Use the Loftis System either for Be need own use or as gifts, without the outlay 

. me . of much money. By giving credit and lowest prices, we make 85 or 810 do the work that 

0 Old Reliable, Original Diamond | ¢50 does in a cash store. MAKE YOUR NEW YEAR SELECTIONS NOW from our New Year 
and Watch Credit House, 


. catalog and we will send them for your inspection. If you ike them pay one-fifth on de- 
BROS.8C0. Dept. Aroo, 92State St.,Chicago, Ill. | livery; balance in8 equal monthlyamounts. Don'tdelay. Write Today for our Catalog. 





















The front half of the blade is similar to an Italian Stiletto 
and will find the vital part with little pressure. It 
is slightly curved and makes an 
ideal skinning knife; weighs but 3 
ozs., yet few large hunting knives 
are so strong; can be fre- 
sharpened with little work. 
Stag handle, german silver 
finish, blades oil tempered, 
file tested, hand-forged from 
razor steel and warranted. 
Sample, 83c. postpaid. 

Our friend W. S. LUNG 
ame of Vallejo, Cal., sold one of 
My customer had a tea party at his"home last week, and during the evening cut nine- 
teen holes in Dunphey, and nine in Doyle with your No. 57 knife. Although one of Doyle’s gashes was nine inches 
long, ard one of Dunphey’s reached his liver, no complaints were made to the authorities by interested parties, there- 
fore it 1s to be supposed the !:nife cut slick and smooth and still retains its keen edge and sharp point.” 


MAHER & GROSH CO. 33) 5w ios sh kav 96 A Street, Toledo, Ohio 


This is rightly named by the Mexican Greaser, “EL DIABLO,” The Devil 












ow 


these knives and writes u 
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_ Dupree A FAIR OFFER! 
1907 TNJINE “ q 


Starts withor+ 








to convince 








3-5-7-10 H P.Pro- 
portionate pri 
ces. Cytin- 


=| Dyspeptics 


For your Row 
Boat, Sail Poat, 
Launch 10.000 
in use. 













J ‘ ye 

ful springs or 
sprockets 

Only 3 m« 


ing parts, 
nt . 


All bearings habhitted 


steel. All sizes 
ready to ship 








— DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, - Send for FREE and those suffering from 
1 1345 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. CATALOGUE. 
er 
ul | Stomach Troubles 
‘his 
Highest Award of the efficiency of 


at St, Louis 







A ed by governments 0 ° anada and England. 
We supplied every U. S. Alaskan ccmednany Survey in last ten 
rst years. Hundreds of testimonials from government officials, 

‘ Naval Commanders, Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers and 
others; the best ever published. 15 models to select from. 
Catalog free. Write to-day 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO 





Glycozone: 


I will send a 


: John Murgatroyd] | $1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


a EXPERT TAXIDERMIST to anyone NAMING THIS MAGA- 
49 West 24th Street, New York ZINE, and enclosing 25¢. to pay for- 


warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 


ATLANTIC CITY remedy. 


























rk 














The Wiltshire GLYCOZONE 


OCEAN END OF VIRGINIA AVE. 


is absolutely harmless 


It cleanses the lining membrane of 
the stomach and subduesinflammation, 
thus helping nature to accomplish a 








cure. 
GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 
you, and will not harm you in the least. 
Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 16 years. 
Sold by leading Druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 











> an Convenient to all Piers, Attractions, Amusements 
ut 3 | and Bathing Grounds. 

“~~ The Cuisine is Unsurpassed. 

vork. Wide Porches, Large Public Rooms, Ladies’ Writing 


Room, Ladies’ Parlor. New Cafe, Barber Shop. 


silver 

ered, AN UP-TO-DATE HOTEL. 

ve 9 Local and Long-Distance Telephone in Rooms. Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole Centrale des 
: American and European Plan. Arts et Manufactures de Paris” (France) 

ING Our Motto—‘‘Service and Comfort.” a . . » ae 

ie of SEND FOR BOOKLET AND RATES o | Prince t.. New York City 

— S. S. PHOEBUS, Prop. FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases 

ere- 
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io | Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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THE FEBRUARY 


METROPOLITAN 


“eciiety”” | METROPOLITAN 


AGA 
























LOUIS RHEAD 


entitled 


““ Two Denizens of 
the White World”’ 
— the Polar Bear 
and the Moose 
















THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZIN E 4 
3.5.67 WEST 29°STREET NEW YOR 


















Every lover of animal stories should not fail to read this. 
Order from your nearest newsdealer or direct from the pub- 





lishers. 





15 cents a copy 
$1.50 a year 







The February issue will also offer excellent stories by many 
well-known writers of fiction and articles of current interest. 
















The METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York City 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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BRAIDED 
SILK FISH LINES 


Mark X opposite your kind of 
fishing aad we will mail free, 
samples of the proven-correct 
lines made and selected by ex- 
perts for that particular kind of 
fishing, 

Take these samples to your 
dealer and insist on having those 
exact lines bearing the ‘‘King- 
fisher” trade-mark. Look for 
the Kingfisher Bird or the word 
“Kingfisher. - 2S isn’t there 
it isn’t a “Kingfisher.” 

Success in fishing depends 
largely upon using the right 
lines. These samples represent 
nearly a quarter century of 
acknowledged _ fish line 
suneriority. Cut out 
the coupon and mail 
at once to 


E.J. MARTIN’S SONS 
































Brook Trout 
Lake Trout 
Black Bass 






Salmon 3 Kingfisher Street 
Grayling [| ROCKVILLE, 
Pike a CONN. 
Pickerel 

¥ Muscalonge _ 

< | Bait Casting 





Fly Casting 
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SECTION 27A 


Steel Fishing Rods 


Look 


by n ime fe or the 


f talogue 
ied free The 
H rton Mfg. Co. | 
8: Horton St. 
Bristol, Conn. 








(Pat'd Novy. 12, 1907) 





Manufactured by WM. E. DAVIS, 41 Bank St., 








Something entirely new to tempt the wary members of the 

finny tribe. This bait is particularly for trolling and casting 

Will not turn when in the water. The unique features of this 

bait are the quick hook attachment and the small pair of spin- 

ners, spoon shape, with bright red lining, representing the gill 

movement of a live minnow when drawn through the water, 

= making its appearance more lifelike than that of any other arti- 

ficial bait on the market. The hooks will not tangle when casting, nor will the grass catch on the small 

spinners, because of their resilient connection to the body. This bait has a wooden body, nicely deco- 
rated with nickel mountings, and fitted with extra triple hooks. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 
Morristown, N. J., S. A. 








Price $1.00 







An Aid 
To Health 


Dr. Meyer’s Detachable Sack 





Suspensory 
Every man | shonte wear one 

Perfectly cor ibsolutely sanitary, 
easily adju 7 ivhly efficient. It has 
no back to b tr? ver hafe > 
weats or ates . 
letachable wl ri ke 
clean All size p ox on 
receipt of price Write fc he hn klet 


MEYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
No, 1o Arcade Street, Watertown, N. Y. 





Our patterns or materials cost you unly balf th. _ 
price asked by others. 
maint wi 


Haan Ww 
Tce 


V/VNIATAT 








hg 





We are the largest builders of pleasure boats in tue Woru, WE bom 
you full size workiug patterns, knock-down frames and materials 


from bone-dry stoek, at half the price asked by others. We use these 
patierns and stock every day in building our regular boats. joe 


are not buying theories. ‘Catalog free. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., * - 





No. 3 Rellevne Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 





ILLINOIS RIVER FOLDING 


Three at a “Time 31 


(PATENTED) 
wniew 
new 





Reynolds’ Double DU 


cK CALL. 5 


1c $1.00 


sounds at each er 





Lage 


WRITE FOR CIR 
J W. REYNOLDS, Mfr.. 68 S. Morgan Street, Chicago. 
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WITHOUT COST TO YOU! 
A CAMPING, CANOEING, OR FISHING OUTFIT 


are 
than 
a million enthu- 


HERE 


more 








siastic hunters 

and anglers in 

the United 

States Over 

Fifty Thousand 

: : already buy or 

$35 CANOEING OUTFIT ae 

subscribe to 

FIELD anpD STREAM. Wewant to increase this number to 





One Hundred Thousand. 


Among your intimate acquaintances there are doubtless 
many who hunt or fish—at least five whose names you can 
readily recall. We would like to become acquainted with them 





also, and we wish to pay you for your assistance. If every 


$20 FISHING OUTFIT 


v'reader of these lines would bring FreLtp anp SrrEAmM to the 
attention of five sportsmen, it would mean a largely increased circulation, and enable us to 
publish a bigger and better magazine 
You can help us materially. If you want a camping, canoeing or fishing Outfit free—or 
only a rifle, shotgun or camera—till out and send us attached coupon with names of five 


hunters or fishermen, and we will mail you further particulars. 


HE chance 


T the ex- 

pense of you have 
only a little been looking 
time and for to secure 
brain work exactly the 
assisted by things you 
our advice need and 
from time to must have 
time. 





$50 CAMPING OUTFIT 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 35 WEST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


further particulars with regard to your offer of a FREE camping, 


Kindly send me 
Enclosed find the five names requested 


canoeing, or fishing outfit. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


Always on Top 


FOR QUALITY 
AND VARIETY 





THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“WR The Name is 
stamped on every Y 
= gilt 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25¢. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


If you want the latest and most dependable produc- 
tions in troutand bsss flies, sneli hooks , rods, reels, and the 
“old relia’le F poser 7 trolls, baits and spinners, insist 
on your dealer supplying you with 


PFLU EG ER’S 


For over a quarter of a cer tury ol ir goods have stood 
the test, and our facilities lrear the large: st in 
America--are constantly bein ig exten de -d, to supply the 
demands of satisf sed anglers 

If your dealer does not handle our goods let us know 
and we wil! send you some interesting informat.on. 


THE ety omcnge ~A MFG. COMPANY 
» Ohio, U.S.A. 







































‘PHOTOGRAPHS 
WANTED 


For photographs available as_ illus 


For three generations the Gabler 
Pianos have been recognized as 
artistic musical creations. The 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


THE PIANO THAT WINS 
BY COMPARISON 


trations we will pay from fifty cents to 

one dollar each Those not accepted will 

be returned at once with reason of refusal 

Hunting, fishing, camping, canoeing and 
ti 


ible; 


scenery snapshots without figures are mf, 


live game photog raphs are acce 





In outdoor photographs a_ noticeable 
posing of subjects is always objectionable 
Avoid the ‘‘butcher shop” display of 
| dead game or big catches of fish. Try to 


| depict the common everyday scenes of 


is distinguished for its rich, 
even purity of tone, made 
| forest, stream and camp life; make fewer ‘ : base ; ’ 
a abies permanent by conscientious 
photographs, and every one a *‘picture | ; - ; 
high-class construction— and 
Photographs offered for sale must 


eae Pen for its originality of design. 


You could easily own a Gabler 
© Write for pa sp 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


(/tstablished 1854) 
465 SOUTHERN BOULEVARD NEW YORK 


Photograph Department, 


Field and Stream, 35 W. 21st Street, 
New York City 














Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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LOQKING AFT 


= 


HAT #6 f 


“RACINE'BOATS” 


The BEST Money Can Buy 





Now Building Light Ship No. 8g for 
U. S. Government 
If you want a boat or engine of any kind we 
offer you, without cost, 25 years experience 
and all the facilities of a $400,000.00 up-to-date 
plant equipped to build anything from a canvas 
canoe toa 250 foot steel steam yacht. Contracts 
now being made for 1908 delivery. 
Catalog No. 1—describes Motor Boats, Auto Boats, 
Cabin Launches, Cruisers, 
Catalog No 


Shallow 
Boats for Florida, etc. 
2 
Boats 











Draft Tunnel 
Send 4c for postage. 

describes Row Boats, Hunting 
, Dingheys, Barges, Canoes, Combination 
Row and Sail Boats, etc. Send 4c for postage. 
Do You Want to OWN AN INTEREST 
that i ; 


in this old established concern 
will 





. percent. 
guarantee you 7 payable 
semi-annually on any amount you may care 
to invest from $100.00 up? As a stockholder 
you will be entitled to Special Prices and 
other considerations on boats for yourself 
prospectus for the asking 


pt org '. Our 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO 
BOX 23 


Muskegon, Michigan 
or a call at our branch stores will bring results. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
122 W. 34th St. 182 Milk St. 
CAMDEN, N. J. DETROIT, MICH. 
38 Delaware Ave. 182 Jefferson Ave, 
CHICAGO, ILL. SEATTLE, WASH. 
1610 Michigan Ave. $21 First Ave., South 
3UFFALO, N. Y., 879 Main St. 
Look for Our Big Annual Exhibit 
New York, Grand Central Palace, Dec. 7 to 14, 
Chicago, Coliseum, Jan. 1 to 8. 
Boston. Mechanics Building, Jan. 25 to Feb. 1 








Please say you saw 





it in Field an 


and Stream 
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IGNITION || THE STRELINGER 


MARINE ENGINES 
TROUBLES a 


Leadin Every Point of Excellency 








are never found in the 


a 


same boat with Edison 
Primary Batter:es and 
Edison Sparking Outfits. 
This equipment is de- 


pendable at al times— 








no cranking, no adjust- 


ing, no swearing and no more to pay, 





figured by the season. 


The booklet ‘‘Battery Sparks” tells you Mechanical or Jump Spark Equipment. For DURe 
1oW to enjoy every minute of next season ABILITY. RELIABILITY, ECONOMY, POWER and 
Sent free. EASE with which the engine can be controlled, the 


STRELINGER stands at the HEAD 
; . Constier those important tonturgs when placing 
Edison Manufacturing Co., Wasson cbuahetsiy polite enahan Phy 
price. Write forcatalog. Our prices will interest you. 
The Strelinger Marine Engine Co. 
48 Fort Street B 
‘DETROIT, MICH., U.8. A. 


37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


10 Fifth Ave., New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 






































“G +7 33 The most perfect 
Mullins e There Duck Boat made 
Unequaled for use in very shallow water or tnrough tangled grass 
and reeds. Thousands are in use, and endorsed by sportsmen every- 
where as the lightest, most comfortable and safest duck boat built. 
Length 14 ft., beam 36 in. Painted dead grass color. P rice $22.00, 
w rite Today for Our Large Catalogue of 
Motor Boats. Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boate 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 127 Franklin St., Salem, 0. 




















ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES 


In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothing that will 
give you more satisfaction than ~ wines of the Brotherhood WineCo. The sixty-seventh ~- 
annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. 


BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., New 'VoR ciry  Vmret Eaabltsbed xm { [immondopont NY 
Edward R. Emerson, President (Long Distance Telephone, 1776 Nata 


~~ + ———— 


ORDER A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL STOP YOUR CUSSIN’ ! ! ' 
- o * 


Indian Moccasins by using an ANTICUSSIN HOOK HOLDER. Keeps 


> hooks in perfect condition. Holder with full set of hooks 
Made of GENU a MOOSEHIDE, can be carried in the pocket without snagging. 
Embroidered with Indian tribe designs. Hooks inserted or removed in a jiffy. Entire assortment of 
Men’s sizes, 6to 11, © $2.75 hooks always before your eyes for quick selection. 


Macs 2to = « + 225) |The Anticussin Hook Holder 


Youths and Misses’, is made of non-corrod 

sizestrto1, * = 2.00 ing metal, highly nickel- 
Children’s, sizes5 to 10, 1.50 ( a 

iy , ‘ i, «xe, | ed oroxidized. Size3x6%4 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if in. Will absolutely 

not satisfactory. 



























prevent hooks from 





We also supply handsome Moccasin Slippers same M rusting. Saves twice 
material, sizes and prices as above. They are artistic, =“ , _ | its cost in hooks the first 
sensible and the most comfortable home foot coverings — *,. | season. Sent prepaid on 
imaginable = f/ “S | receipt of 50c and your 

Our “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes’’ have no superior as a =n == ‘| —— ae Satie 
hunting shoe. Send for free catalogue to-day to i \s tsman’s Specialty Co. 

| Spor le 
METZ & SCHLOERB, 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. a 1377 N. Glork St.. Chicago, 

















Please say you saw it in Pield and Stream 
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GUIDES, RESORTS, CAMPS 


Advertisements under this elassification are five 
cents a word for each insertion. Numbers and 
initials count as words. Cash must accompany order. 
No advertisements accepted for less than fifty centa < 
Display cards, $5.00 per inch, $2.50 one-half inch. | 
































ADIRONDACK CAMP 
located at High Fallson the Oswegatchie River, St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y. Wonderfully picturesque a. Only 
eamp im many thousand acres of virgin forest. ‘or trout 
fishing and deer cannot be sur . Address: Bert A. 
Dobson, Wanakena P. O., St. Lawrence County, N. Y 


FLORIDA 


DE SOTO HOTEL, Sarasota, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexco, 

Fine climate, good shooting, good fishing. A place for 
quiet rest. Write for particulars. J. M. Stockman, Pro- 
prietor. — 





ee LONG ISLAND» eects 
PORT EATON’S LODGE. Do you need rest? Are you 
rur down? Port Eaton is the place for you, surrounded by the 
clear, blue waters of Long Island Sound. Grand boating, 
fishing, hunting and bathing (in season). We 
clam and oyster beds. Boats and men supplied. Port 
Eaton will make a new man or woman out of youl Refer by 
mission to Fistp anp Stream. For particulars address 
. Garriteon, P. O. B. 462, Port Eaton, L. I. 
MAINE 
RED RIVER CAMPS, on Lake St. Froid, best hunting 
and fishingin Aroostook; excellent eamps. For booklet ad- 
dress McDonnell & Tweedie, Winterville, Maine. 
BIRCH ISLAND CAMPS. Accommodation for 100 
sportemen and their families. J. E. WILSON, Holeb, Me. 


BILLY SOULE’S Rangeley Lakes and camps at Cup- 
suptic Lake, 1,500 feet elevation, salmon, trout, grand 
geonery. Address, BILLY SOULE. Hainer’ Landing. Me. 

LAKE SYLVIA, Fishing and shooti 
like accommodations. CA 
Haven, Mina. 




















Ripogenus Lake Camps, 
MAINE 


The finest section in the state for hunting, fishing, 
canoeing, live game photography, etc. is 


Moose, Deer, Bear and Grouse. Trout will 
rise to the fly allsummer. Grand Scenery. 


80 miles in the woods from railroad. A quick and 
beautiful trip by boat and canoe. Camps cover a 
vast territory. Up-to-date in all respects. A fine 
place for sportsmen and families. 

Write early for circulars and map. 


REG. C. THOMAS, Chesuncook P, O., Maine. 








have our own | 


, refined and home- 
'AIN FRANK HATCH, South 





VIRGINIA 


Having some 25,000 acres of exclusive shooting 
a number of trained quail, wild turkey and deer 


rivileges, 
ogs, com- 
petent guides, first-class accommodations and livery, I am 
offering to the sportsman, accommodations, hunting lands, 
guides and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, wild turkey 
and deer, taking charge of every arrangement from their 
stepping off the train at my place to their departure from 


same. A few well-trained quail dogs for sale. Special terms 
made for a party. Northern reference given. Special 
attention given to the entertaining of parties containing 
ladies. Open season, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. For further infor- 
mation address: DR. H. L. ATKINS, Boydton, Va. 
DUCK, TURKEY, QUAIL, RABBIT, ENGLISH SNIPE 
shootjng. Lakes Marsh Hunting and Ducking Club, on 
the Rappahannock River furnishes guides, trained dogs, 
etc., to private parties now making arrangements with 
John Baxter, Sec’y, Leedstown, Va. 





COLONIAL HOME and Highly Productive River Farm 

IN VIRGINIA not far from * Pineknot,’’ President Roose- 
velt’s Summer Home, For Sale at afSacrifice. The improve- 
ments cost $48,000. Price only $25,000. 360 acres. 80 
acres rich James River bottom lands. Handsome brick 
dwelling. Modern improvements and 3 baths; furnace 
heat; beautiful location. Healthy and refined neighbor- 

d, near railroad station and village 


Address B, care Field and Stream. 











THE FOLLOWING PROPERTIES 
MAY BE WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Game Preserve in Virginia, on Pamun- 
key River: 1,150 acres; 450 acres Duck 
and Sora Marsh; 300 acres woodland, quail 
and turkey, and 4oo acres cleared form 
land; 12-room Colonial Virginia house, 15 
outbuildings in good shape; Southern Rail- 


road on property. Bargain, must sell. 
$12,500. Easy terms. 

Three Islands in Currituck Sound near 
boundary line of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. Largest island, 300 acres. In the 
heart of the ducking section of Virginia. 
Another bargain. 

We haye properties listed from all states and can 


offer you exactly what you want if you will give us 
an idea of location, price, etc. 


COUNTRY ESTATES CO., Ltd, 35W.21st St., N.Y. C. 








Newfoundland 4,70 | 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Tripe 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 

All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 

Infermatien cheerfully given upon application to 
. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger ant, 
Newfoundland Company St. John’s, New- 
feundland, 














IDEAL SPORTSMAN’S RESORT 


ON BARNEGAT BAY 


Teeming with the gamiest of salt water fish, striped 
bass, weakfish, sea-bass, king-fish, sheepshead and 
other varieties. Barnegat Bay, and particularly that 
portion of it known as Forked River, is indeed a par- 
adise for sportsmen. Splendid shore bird shooting in 
summer, and in the fall and spring the bay is literally 
covered with ducks, geese and brant. Bathing, riding 
and sailing all help make life indeed worth the living. 

THE PARKER HOUSE 
is a commodious, well-lighted and ventilated building 
with great verandas, situated in the handiest of 
places, both near the train and not far from the water, 
It is furnished daily with fresh meats, vegetables, oys- 
ters, clams, soft-shell crabs, brought directly from the 
nearby sources of supply. Address 
H. Applegate (Owner and Manager of the Hotel for last 
14 years), Forked River, N. J. 
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PACIFIC MAIL 


¥ 











FOLLOWS THE 


“SUNSHINE BELT” 


TO THE ORIENT 


Calm seas and summer skies—a one day’s stop at beautiful Hawaii—the 
maximum of speed and luxury, male the PACIFIC MAIL the ideal route 
to the Orient. 
From SAN FRANCISCO to HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 
*Around the World Tours” arranged with full stop-over privileges 
Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 


PACIFIC MAIL S.S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


£ 
[ Kk. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


NEW YORK—1 Broadway—:}49 Broadway WASHINGTON—SIL Pennsylvania Avenue CINCINNATI—55 East 4th Street 

CHICAGO—-120 Jackson Boulevard ST. LOUIS—03 Olive Street 

BALTIMOKE —Baltimore and Hanover at ee BOSTON— 170 Washington street 

SYRACUSE —212 W. Washington Street “<a — — PHILADELPHIA— 632 Chestnut Street 

HAMBURG (Germany)—Amerika Haus, « id ay Thy, LONDON (England )—49 Leadenhall st. 
Ferdinandstrasse “th : —_ 22 Cockspur Mreet, West End 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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He 
Pe 


ON 
THE 
BOARD 
WALK 


ALWAYS 
OPEN 











CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 
Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 


AtlanticCity,N.Jo"testriresonr 
Hotel 
Rudoli 


ee ee oe AND 




























MOST MODERN 
HOTEL ON THE 









im COAST. DIRECTLY 
os a iy ust avai 
Bake Cina c au ON OCEAN FRONT 
Le ae airire hi El. iin i f AND BEACH PRO. 
Bs ir de ie 0. f MENADE. 
4 


OPEN ALL] | 


beer hens pe a 


< i 





See a \ 
ait oe 7 
Nee THE YEAR 
Ne r Ye Fi ivorite on ation All-year r Se aside Re sort Capac ity 1,000, American and European Plan. Ro« 
ith Bath, Ho and ¢ 1 Sea i Fresh Wa Di r Ro om Overloo s the Ocean The Finest Salt W ater Bathing, 
pia Air. Fishing paver Sailing a ‘Posui r Pastione. of thi otel directly on Boar alk. Send 





A Spec iz u F e ature ‘of this Hotel is the Re production of the Celebrated ** Harveys’ *”? Cuisine. 


JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


ALSO PROPRIETOR ‘*HARVEYS’” FAMOUS RESTAURANT, WASHINGTON, D. C 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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FNININIINININININININICE 


otel Titchfield 


OPENS DECEMBER 30 


Situated at Port Antonio, Jamaica, British 
West Indies — In the Land of Perpetual June 
Reached by the Hamburg-American Line from New York, Royal Mail 
Line from New York and the United Fruit Company from 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore 


SoS 


RRR RASA AAA AAA AAA 


' 











Eastern Harbor, Port Antonio, Hotel Titchfield in Distance 


Finest Tropical Hotel in the World. Accommodations for 400 people. 


AND 

ERN All modern conveniences: Private Baths, Elevator, Electric Lights, 
THE Music, Fishing, Sailing, Tennis, Bathing, Driving, Saddlehorses. Harbor 
CTLY illumination every week. Automobiles to hire. Garage. 

RONT 


THE JAMAICA TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU, 
673 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., will, upon request, give detailed 
information of Hotel Accommodations, Steamship Sailings, Auto- 
mobile and Carriage Trips, and Special Attractions of Jamaica. 


PRO- 


LLL 


- Ainslie & Grabow, Managers 
coon 673 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Send 


SFHNINININAINAINAININININISNFINININTIASNIANTIOTOFIOTSOS 





Proprietors, NEW OCEAN HOUSE, Swampscott, Massachusetts 


wel | WIAA SA SANSA ASA SAS 


Please say you saw tit in Field and Stream 
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A three-weeks' cruise upon one of the splendidly appointed 
steamers of The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company 


Around 


Porto Rico es 


is an ideal summer-like voyage. The steamer circles the entire island, stopping at interesting points, and 
affording enchanting glimpses of this tropical paradise. Such a tour is like a cruise in a private yacht. 
The ships are large, finely equipped, with only outside staterooms, every modern convenience and com- 
fort. ‘The steamer is the tourist’s hotel during the entire trip. 

The special tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which includes every expense. 

Write for illustrated booklet giving details of the voyage and containing attractive pictures of Port 


Rico. 
THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., all Principal Cities. 


REMODELLED, oubnnomoer LY FURNISHED | 
ae T he St. James 


THE ALBANY| | rsgns'eco 


Philad: Iphia, Pa 
41st Street and Broadway, New York 





UROPEAN PLAN Or ate D " OOMS 

















CUISINE ENENCE LLP 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Ir ] 


1 the Neart Of the city 


a ROOMS 300 BATH ROOMS Location especially desirable. 


opean plat Cuisine unexcelled Gentlemen’ : een ' 
ee pr Restaurant at feces Rooms. Cafe Immediate vicinity fashionable shopping and 
Popular pric : 7 theatre district. 
: Plenty of lit yut home-like Within easy access to Pennsylvania and Reading 
mingle room art te th at without t ath, Si. oO per i * 
day and up. Send ior bool Railroads. 
ROBE RT P. MURPHY. Rates: Rooms $2.00 per day and upwards. 
Meet me at the College Inn, under The Albany, New York’s EUGENE G. MILLER Manager. 


les jing rathskeller, a place to eat, drinkand be merry. Music 











Please say you saw tit in Field and Stream 
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Club Cocktails 


Are scientifically blended from 
the choicest old liquors, and 
are further improved by aging 


in wood. They appeal espe- 


| ffer Sha ving 4 cially to the sportsman, as they 


are always ready and so easily 


se 
a . served. They can be cooled 
MENNEN ay by laying the bottle in 
a spring hole or exposing 


BORATED TALCUM to the cold air. What is 





























TOILET POWDER C more appreciated than a 
and insist that your barber ey bi = “~ — a 
use it also. It is Antiseptic, Ly prelude to your dinner 
ind will prevent any of the — e 
skin yk met oiten aa MANHATTAN | y toot S ar his —_ or 
and eater Cocktails shooting _ You can have 
acht. lief for Chapped EéZze ed by buying the “Club 
ssi " Hands, ri hafing ind a ae me Coc a” © Moa ode 
- of the skin. Re ( Siete Bienhas hisk 
Get Mennen’ . = : = id Put up in non- on-refil- - . . 7 ‘Gin — ER 
able boxes the “bo SAG Every Wats ase), Martini (gin base). For 
— Or wees sale by all reputable dealers. 
) Sample ¢ ; > 
ortc Try Mennen’s Violet (Be rated) Talcum. Sole | telat laa 
GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 
Guaranteed under the Food oth Drugs prongs. 30, G. F. HEU BLEIN & BRO. 
1906. Serial No. 1542. HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 
°) UUUUU UY! THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL |U UUUUWU 
Sportsmen’s Camp Railroad Exhibits 
. Outfits Motor Boat of Hunting Sections. 
Tents, Clothing AND 
Footwear, etc. P Citadines teal 
xhibits by Guides, 
ieee Sportsman’s Show | Exbis>y Guides, 
LAUNCHES ; and Tourist 
CANOES, Accessories , Psiecs oul 
ENGINES, MOTORS, Tt ~ 1s 1 : emonstrating 
See eee AT MADISON SQUARE foaue tale 
} and MOTOR CYCLES GARDEN 
; ss Exhibits from States 
i en ee Thursday, February 20 to and Government 
Arms, Ammunition ’ Pere 
f Saturd M h 7. 1908 Exhibits from 
; Foods, etc. aturday, arc ’ Canadian Provinces. 
j A Lake for Canoes, 
Contests and 
Water Sports. Taxidermy, 
@ Particulars and floor plan on applica- Live Wild 
nd Rifle, Revolver and tion to Game Animals 
other Competitions. and Fish. 
ng J. A. H. DRESSEL, Manager 
No. 1 Madison Ave. New York City 
Wy vy Ww ww ie | Ww P. O. Box 322, Madison Square Branch. UW Ww U U U U 














- : ‘Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Some Desirable Books 
Without Cost. frie. mem 





To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid, 


Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
By COL. FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


Camping and Camping Outfits. Outdoor Life. Provisions. Outfits. Receipts. 
Clothing. Medicine. Fishermen's and Anglers’ Manual. Hunters’ and Sportsmen's Guide. 
Shotgun Shooters’ “Manual. npers’ Ma . Woodcraft. BigGame Hunters’ Manual. 
Ritlemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Secrets of All Arts. Boats. Canoes. Dog Trainers’ 
Guide. Game Regions. ( 1e and Fish Laws, Etc. Blinds. Wing and Fowl Shooting 
and one thousand « ther subjects. 

his book cor 1S 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 
only complete sportsman's library in oye vo r Price, $1.00. 

President Roo says: ‘Its’ chapters on camping and big game hunting are 
exceptionally good.”’ 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to ‘‘ Field and Stream,”’ $2.00 













































To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream” we willsend Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


CAMP AND TRAIL 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE, Author of “The Blazed Trail” 


estrations tn half-tone 





shy the Author; many descrip 
ecutls in theteart; cloth, decorative; size 5 5-8 x 83-8 ches, 





A practical experience book by Mr. W hite, for those who love the outdoor life. He tells just what 
is necessary, and what i Is unnecessary forc omfort and convenience in the Wii, and on the trail. It con- 
tains chapte srs on *“The Wilderness Traveler,”” “* “Commo yn Sense in the Wilderness,” **Persc nal Equip- 
ment, "Camp Equipment,”* ““The Cooking Outfit,’’ ““The Food to _ Take,” “Camp Cookery,”” “‘Horse 
Outhts,"’ “‘Horse Packs, is “*Horses, Mules and Burros for the Trail,’’ “Canoes,” etc., etc.; in fact, every 
phase of wilderness traveling, from inspiration, down to how to carry your matches, is fully covered. 

tis a book alike for the nature lover, the, summer camper, and the practiced woodsman, and a book, 

also, that every one who has read Mr. White's other works, will want. 








Price, postpaid, $1.25, or with a year’s subscription to “Field and Stream,"’ $2.50. 





To any one sending us FIVE New Yeuty Subscriptions to ‘Field and Stream"’ we will send 
Free, F > ostpaid, a coy ol 


CAMERA SHOTS AT BIG GAME 








By A.G. WALLIHAN Introduction by THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
New and Cheaper Edition. Size, 7 3-4 x 10 h ing, cloth th photogravure 
and 21 full-page half-tones,jrom ph erat from life 





In this edition, several new pictures have been added to what was before the most extraor- 
dinary series ever published of our larger animals, from life and in there wild haunts. For 
twelve years, the Wallihans have been making thes ese pictures of mountain lions, deer, elk, bear, 
antelope, wilde ats, mountain i? coyotes, ducks, grouse, and so on. The set is unique, and 
can never be duplicated, as Roosevelt says in his introduction. The story of how the 
authors accomplished the work is ‘full ot human interest, and of instruction for photographers who 
are trying to make such pictures. To the sportsman, "zoologist, and lover of animale, nothing 
could be more fascinating. It is an exceedingly handsome, large volume. 


Price, postpaid, $5.00, or with a year’s subscription to ‘Field and Stream,”* $5.50. 








To any one sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to “‘Field and Stream,” we will send Free, 
Postpaid, a copy of 


OUR BIG GAME 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 
A book for sportsmen and nature lovers, with sixtee n illustrations from photographs of wild animals. 
If preferred, we will send “‘Our Feathered Game," a companion book by the same author (very 
complete and instructive). 
‘Certain to delight any sportsman or naturalist and also that larger class of men with good red 
blood in their veins, who must hunt and have adventuces vicariously. Brooklyn as 


os W ritten by one who has not only been a sportsman, but who knows how to tell ie story entertain- 
ingly.""—oston Hera 
Price, $2.00, or with a year’s subscription to ‘‘lield and Stream,’ $3.00. 


Book Department F IELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. “aueuene 
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Our Sportsmen’s 
Library 








The Best and Latest Sportsmen’s 
Books Published 




















Our Offer Including a Year’s Subscription to Field and Stream 


List With ¥ 





Name of Book Author Price Fi 

Animal Snap Shots and How Made.....Si/as A. Lottridge $1.75 $2.50 
Fly Rods and ch jt. | a. &. + Aca 1.75 2.75 
Camp Life in the Woods... -2.+++-Chas. Dana Gibson 1.00 2.00 
Art of Taxidermy peer alia a . fohn Rowley 2.00 2.75 
Kennel Diseases .......... errr Ashmont 3.00 3.50 
Sportsmen’s Primer.............. ...Vorman H, Crowell 1.25 2.25 
OUtdOOLS. 2.025 cece eccccaseccs - Ernest McGafjey 1.25 2.50 
Camping and Woodcraft ........... Horace Kephart 1.50 2.50 
Our Feathered Game. . wee eee Dwight W. Huntington 2.00 3.00 
The Long Labrador Trail................Dillon Wallace 1.50 50 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes........... Louis Rhead 1.25 2.25 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Fishes........ 7. A. Henshall 2.00 3.15 
Big Game Fishes of the United States........C. F. Holder 2.00 3.15 
The Deer Family........... icant and Others 2.00 3.15 
Musk Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat, Whitney. ( rrinnel llandWister 2.00 3.15 
The Sporting Dog........ oes er A. Graham 2.00 3.15 
The Still Huriter..............22500. wa Van Dyke 1.75 3.00 
Upland Game Birds ....... pees Sandys an d Van Dj ke 2.00 3.15 
The Water Fowl Family... .Savnjord, Bishop and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
The Practical Angler........... reseseee W. C. Ste: zi a 1.40 2.60 
Trout Fishing.................. ...V. Ee. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Salmon Fishing..................... IW. i. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies......iV. 7. Hornaday 3.00 3.75 
American Natural History............. W. 7. Hornaday >. 50 1.00 
TaxiGermy..... cc ccc cs eee se cccccee .....IV. 7. Hornaday 2.50 3.50 
Camp Kits and Camp Life................. ©. S. Hanks 1.50 2.50 
Big Game Shooting................... H. ©. Hutchinson 7.50 7.50 
POSUMIES. .4.5.00ccecvececceccenes .. [. Roosevelt. 3.00 3.75 
Hunting Trips in British N. A...... 0.0... 000...20 Selous 5.00 5.50 
Woodcraft... 0.0.0... ccc ccc ccc cece cece ee . Nessmuk 1.00 2.20 
The Complete Sportsman............... Howland Gasper 2.00 3.00 
A Man from Corpus Christi. ........ ....Dr. CA. Pierce 1.50 2.50 
Birds that Hunt and Are Hunted......... Veltie Blanchan 2.00 2.75 
American Food and Game Fishes, 

David Starr Fordan and B.W. Everman 4.00 1.50 
American Animals... Witmer Stone and Wim. Everitt Cram 3.00 3.50 
Training vs. Breaking....................0-. Hammond 1.00 2.15 
The Scientific American Boy............... 1. Russell Bond 2.00 2.75 
American Birds ................. William Lovell Ridder 1.50 2.50 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them........ Oliver Kemp 1.50 2.25 
Boat Sailing in Fair Weather or Foul..Capt. A. S. Kenealy 1.00 2.25 
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Game Animals 


in Colors 


I4 x 134 


“25 Cents Each 


These artists’ proofs are exact reproductions of the 

















originals done in two colors. They are handsome enough for 


anyone’s den, office or camp, and our subscribers who have 
already secured these studies are delighted with them. On this 


page is shown miniature one color reproductions. 


FOR YOUR DEN or CAMP 


y PAUL BRANSOM, 


the well-Known animal artist. The mere mention of this 


These animal studies were painted 1 


artist's name is sufficient to insure a wide demand for these 


UAVISLVAUUECTOOEOAUNROCA LAPUA SAAS 


studies. We have therefore arranged to get out a limited 
1 


number of these artists’, roofs, picture surface 14 x 134 inches 





which is just the size for framing and decorative purposes. 












= We are offering these artists’ proofs while they last to our read- 
= ersat the nominal price of 25c. 
= : war 
= each, securely packed and 
= . 
= postage paid, but youcan get 
= them both free by subscribing 
= one yeartoFirrELpD AND STREAM 
= : : 
= (81.50) per year, or for $1.00 
= we will send you the maga- 
= zine for eight months and 
= either one of the pictures. 
= Field and Stream Pub. Co. 

35 West 21st Street, 

NEW YORK 
oo TTTTUTTUTU TTT TULL LL 
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‘i 7 A Great Opportunity 
for 
Art- Loving Anglers 





From the original painting in oil by Mr. 
H. A. Driscole, the art-master of game 
fishes. 










The orig in 


1 em rT n 
ainting of a live ane mou 
ever pat on canvas! 

In response to innumer=ble requests we 
have had - is painting coproduced in its 
exact size and colo When framed it is 
impossible to tell it hom the original canvas, 
Which is valued at $500.00, 














PRICE, SECURELY PACKED 
FOR MAILING, $2.00 


»r extension of subscription, to 


or $3.00 with a year's subscription, renew- 
‘ 
FigLp AND STREAM 


gg and Stream 


35 West 21st Street, 
NEW YORK 






































OUR HOLIDAY GIFT —< . - ; : ™ VY SILVER PLATE 


ote Rae OOO Ay 


* 





Mace by Boston Art , uu " wey bbs ee French gray, with fish 
Silver Peaie Company - an bright oxidized col 





WITH ONE acer SUBSCRIPTION. FOR FOUR pees. ARS 
is fish tray is six dollar We also make a ial offer of this tray as a 
t $1.50 each. The tray i saan iece Size yx15 inches 






The manufacturers’ regular price for 
premium for a club of Six New Subscrib 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 35 West 21st Street, New York City 
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The Most Notable Magazine Serial of the Year 


now appearing nl 


FIELD AND STREAM 


F you are a hunter, a trapshooter, or a military or civilian marksman, you will appre- 


ciate this chance to learn all about your favorite arms or ammunition. The universal 

popularity of this series is exceeding all expectations. 

Commencing with the November number, the following installments have appeared: 
“Ancient Firearms, Foreign and American,” ‘*The Story of the du Ponts,” and ‘‘The His- 
tory of the Remington and U. M. C. Companies.” In the February issue will be published 
the Hopkins & Allen Arms Company’s seventy years of history; in March, the story of 
Colt’s revolvers. Other stories of equal interest will follow in their due order. 


NOTE THIS OFFER 


In order that you may enjoy reading this series in its entirety, we will until January 


15th honor all subscription orders sent us upen the appended blank: 








FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 
35 West Twenty-first Street, New YorhW ity. 
I enclose herewith $1.50, jor which send me FIELI) AND STREAM from November, 
1907, to December, 1908, both months included (jourteen numbers). My address is: 
PRONE 58 bs oie ie Mnewreh he deesoxts beens bo. + Re smaeseawereas 


Post Office... Se ee ee ee ee rier ehehied @gden 


Stati ; KS NE ORT OARS Ma Ps 
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OUR OWN SPORTSMAN’S GROUP 


Field and Stream... Si 








you will tind oft 
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Magazines 
for the 
Sportsman and 
Every Member of 

His Family 


ered by anv magazi 


eshseription agency or magazi 


FIELD AND anes 
PUBLISHING CO. 

35 West 21st St.. NEW YORK CITY 

Address all orders Magazine Dept. 


FOR THE WATER SPORTSMAN 


Field and Stream.......$1 


5 





Sey | 
HE DESIGNER 
orders may ee ee 
one Or more < ) 
if desired j a } 
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5 Offer ) a 
Outing ; | Our Offer fo ree Our Offer 
Recreation... ....... 2.00P Motor Boat... ...ceses. 2 ' 
($4 00 = $4 50 
$6.50 vam | $6.50 | oe 
Field and Stream $1.50) Or Outing. J 
Review of Reviews... 3-00] i Field and Stream... $r..5 
Good Housekeeping..... 1.00} Our Offer Sroadwav... .* 
a 50 Woman's Home Com- + 
( i ies |} Our Ofter 
: ; : $5.50} $3 — panion.... I ye 
Or Woman s Home Com- Cee ( + 00 
panion, Cosmopolitan, $4.00] — 
* a . * - a ——- 
Success or any Class A Or Metropolitan, World . 
Field and Stream... $1.50) To-day, Travel or an) 
McClure’s 50 | = Class ; 
a lu c 7 1.5 Our Offer 7 la $ \ : 
oman s ome om | Field and Stream.......$1 Our Offer 
panion I i $ 00 Pearson’s... ‘ ; f..§ 
2 sae American Boy.......... 01 $ 00 
$4.00 | oe 
. mee 
Or any Class A $4.00 
OUR FAMILY GROUP SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER 
Field and Stream $1.5 Field and Stream.......$1.50) 
World's Work Our Offer McClure’s ieee col Our Offer 
MecClure’s 1.50 Pearson’s..........04. 1.50} 
Delineator eevee . I H $ 00 Lx 3. 501 $ 50 
— | —— 
8 —e — 
$7.00 $5.00) 
Ficld and Stream. ..$1.50| Our Offer 
Country Life in America. 4.00 | & 50 
=~ 
$5.50 i= 
Select your Substitutions for the above offers from the following: 
Class A 
American Boy Good Housekeeping x graphic Times 
American Magazine Metropolitan Magazine Success 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Pacitic Monthly Travel Magazine 
Woman's Home Companion World To-day 
Class B 
American Monthly Review of Reviews House iutiful Sul ! 
Ainslee’s Outing Yiu ting 
Automobil Reereation 
Class 4 ; 
Broadway Magazine Motor Age Pearson's Magazine 
We offer these clubs at as low a price iS 
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IN PAYMENT FOR SU 
-D COMP 
ILLUSTRATED CATA 


a@diot transferap 


PS 








“a sy 


One urchase with a Double Value Li 


Here is a proposition whereby you may greatly increase 
the value of your household purchases. 

The products enumerated below are all standard goods. They repre- 
sent the utmost value in their respective lines. 

That in itself is sufficient reason why you should buy them. 

But when you add to this, the value of the Library Slips that are 
packed in them, and which we accept in full payment for subscriptions to 
Standard Magazines or books of fiction, travel, adventure, science, history, 
etc., the value of your purchase is greatly increased. 

So why not buy these products, save the Library Slips contained in 
them, and thus, at one expense, secure your daily needs and a wealth of 


a ul) 
Wt 


good, wholesome literature ? 
If there are any of these goods your dealer does not carry in stock, 
send his name and address, with the name of the product, and we will see 


that he does. 


Write us for handsome catalog and all information 


Library Slips are packed only in these products. Refuse all substitutes 





Banner Lye | Disir 4 German-American Coffees and Teas Pabst Extract, lhe “ Best " Tonic 
rp sik 41 Duteh) Cocoa Heide'’s cel tilles and Jujubes Pompeian Massace Crear 
t Baki Powder © Best by Test” H-O Oa 0 Products Presto quick) Flou 
s Original shred Cocoanut Jello-O tee Cream Powder Pro-phy-lac-t Tooth Brushes 
anned Fruits (Slip under Label) Korn Kinks | Malted Corn Flakes) Serub-E-Z (Soap and Brust 
Erie Canned Vegetables (Slip under Label) Mennen’s Taleum Powder Sunny Monday Laundry Soay 
Force (Ready to Eat) Breakfast Food My Wife's Salad Dressing 3 in One Vil (Cleans and Polishes) 
None Such Mince Meat 


THE MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY, 256 Broadway, New York 


Always trade at home. Your local dealer deserves it 
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CENTS 


NEX IDE A 


TELEGRAM 





This Telegram Means °4.2° for 52.15 
The Biggest Magazine Bargain’. Ever Offered 





New Idea Woman’s Magazine, 50 = Year, 5<_a Copy 
AND A FREE NEW IDEA PATTERN 


~McClure’s Magazine, $1502 Year, 15a Copy | 
Pearson’s Magazine, $150 « Year, 15¢ « Copy 


In addition to saving $1.35 by ordering these three great magazines at the special hs ice of $2.15, any 
New Idea Pattern (value 10 cents) may be selected as a premium, provi led the number and size of pat- 
tern desired accompany your remittance. You can make your selection from the reer seh in any issue of 
the New Idea Woman's Magazine, fo be seen at any newsdealer’s, or from the catalogue of any New Idea 


Pattern Agent. Nore.—The Designer (without pattern) may be substituted for The Nei 
J. T. WOOD, Manager 


The Newsdealers’ Subscription Bureau 
8 Astor Place, New York City 


vw ldea Woman's Magazine, 


__A 
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CANADIAN WILDS 


Tells about the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, Northern Indians and their 
modes of hunting, trapping, ete. 
This book contains 277 pages, sizes 
5x7 inches, is printed on good quality 
heavy paper, not illnstrated, and con- 
tains thirty-seven chapters as follows: 

I. The Hudson Bay Company. 
ell. The ‘Free Trader.’ 
Outfitting Indians. 
Trackers of the North. 
Provisions for the Wilderness. 
Forts and Posts. 
About Indians. 
Wholesome Foods. 
Officer’s Allowances. 
Inland Packs. 
Indian Mode of Hunting Beaver. 
Indian Mode of Hunting Lynx and 
Marten. 
Indian Mode of Hunting Foxes. 
Indian Mode of Hunting Otter and 
Musquash. 
Remarkable Success. 
Things to Avoid 
Anticosta and its Furs. 
Chiseling and Shooting Beaver. 
The Indian Devil. 
A Tame Seal. 
The Care of Blistered Feet. 
Deer—Sickness. 
A Case of Nerve. 
Amphibious Combats. 
Art of Pulling Hearts. 
Dark Furs. 
Indians are Poor Shots. 
A Bear in the Water. 
Voracious Pike. 
The Brass Eyed Duck. 
Good Wages Trapping. 
A Pard Necessary. 
A Heroic Adventure. 
Wild Oxen. 
Long Lake Indians. 
VI. Den Bears. 
XXXVI. The Mishap of Ralson. 


This book is from the pen of a Hudson’s Bay Officer (Martin Hunter) who has 
had 40 years experience with the Hudson’s Bay Co.—from 1863 to 1903. During 
that time he was stationed at different Trading Posts in Canada. 














Price, Cloth Bound, postpaid, 60 cents. 





A. R. HARDING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Sportsmen- 
Mount Your Own Trophies 


Every Sportsman can now be his own Taxidermist. 
We teach you with complete success by mail. 


Hunters, Anglers, Trappers, Nature Lovers — Here is an oppor- 
tunity you have long been waiting for! It is no longer necessary to lose the 
fine trophies you have secured during the hunting season, nor to pay Taxider- 
mists exorbitant prices for stuffing them. You can now learn this great art 
for yourself, easily and quickly during your spare time. You will soon mount 
specimens as well as the most expert Taxider- 
mist. We teach you by mail, in your own 


Sent FREE { home. to successfully 
Our beautiful catalog, The Mount Your Own 


Taxidermy Magazine, — 
le Dipl . Pict 

Eounted Birds pt pot lt Game Heads, Birds 

Hundreds of letters from our 


Sportsmen Students. All the and Animals 


above ABSOLUTELY FREE 


for the asking. Mail the . , 
coupon today. also to TAN all kinds of hides and furs, and make 
them into beautiful rugs and robes. No other 
art is so fascinating or interesting, and every 
man, woman or boy who enjoys outdoor life and sports needs a knowledge of 
this subject. 
By taking our course of fifteen (15) lessons you will soon be able to do perfect mounting, 
and can decorate your home, office or den with the choicest of art. You will have a 
delightful diversion for your leisure time, -_ will enjoy every moment you give to the 
——Eee ———— subject. Thousands of men and women of 
i] eve ry vocation—bankers, lawyers and busi- @ 
ness men —are members of our school, and endorse it in the 
highest terms, 


Big Money in 
Taxidermy 


Professional Taxidermists earn from $2000.00 to $3000.00 a year, and 
there are not half enough Taxidermists to supply the demand. 
By giving only your spare time to this work you can easily earn fro’ 
$20.00 to $50.00 per month, without interfering with your regular 
business or occupation. Mounted specimens sel! readily for big 

| prices. Many birdsand animals that are now killed and thrown 
|} away are valuable and can be turned into cash. 


Mr. Franz Jordan, Lake View, Ill., writes us: “I 
habe made over $550 during my spare time selling 8 hay 
: eee my specimens and mounting for others.’” We o rs & 
Mounted “ati ur student, F. Rawson, Kalamazoo, Mich. habe hundreds of similar letters on our files. 4° se 


RS 
This is the Original School of Taxidermy, andi is endorsed by our thousands of students p ss" 
nd all leading Museums, Naturalists and ay © 


Taxidermists. We teach the BEST STANDARD METHODS, and positively guarantee RN) + & 
success. Expert instructors in every department. Our Taxidermy work is widely C.) e <« 
known, having been awarded First Grand Prize and 9 Gold Medals at the Exposition. rv) 

The editor of any Sportsman's Magazine will tell you of the high standing of this x\ 
school, which has taught Taxidermy successfully for seven years. ¢* 
WE INVITE YOU TO INVESTIGATE FULLY. Send for our printed matter 

today. It will interest you, and it’s Free. We want every sportsman or ° 
nature lover in the country to become a member of the only school in . 
the world ‘for sportsmen by sportsmen.” ° g 
Our school and the success of our course are known and highly en- og? F 




































dorsed by all leading sportsmen's journals. We refer you to the s. ss 
editor of this magazine. Mail the coupon, or use postal card. ra 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY “ 


BOX 73-R OMAHA, NEB. ae - 
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FIRST ANNUAL 


Sportsmen 's 
Show 4 


UNDER THI 


auspices or THE FOREST, FISH AND 
GAME SOCIETY OF AMERICA 






T. CHARLES FARRELLY, President WitiiaM F. Kimper, Secretary. 
GEORGE D. Pratt. First Vice-Pres. ARTHUR Ropinson, Treasurer. 
ARTHUR F. Rice, Second Vice-Pres Richarp E. Fou.et t, General M'g’r. 








ADVISORY COMMITTEE 





Howard F. Whitney 
Kenneth Fow!] 
Homer Davenport 
William S. Champ 
Ferdinand Wilcox 
Madison G 

















Grant 










The Exhibition will 


eae?" Grand Central Palace 


43d STREET AND LEXINGTON AVENUE 
The Largest and Best Lighted Exhibition Building in the United 


Dec. 23d, ’07, to Jan. 4th, ’08 


No effort or expense will be spared in making this the best Sportsmen's 
Show ever given 

Trappers will be well paid for perfect specimens of Live Animals and 
Birds, 









States 
















EXHIBITS OF 









































FORESTRY 

LIVE ANIMALS 
SPORTSMEN’S OUTFITS 
CAMP LIFE 


A Rifle Shooting Tourn 
and Inters schol astic matche 
Association of America assist 

Only ieee 
longing to a Sportsmen 
and kindred matters. 


ament tor 
] 


‘lass exhibits will be a 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


; Show, or per 


LIVE GAME FISHES 
LIVE GAME BIRDS 
ART IN OUTDOOR LIFE 
TROPHIES 


chool boys including Intercollegiate 
ge ent of the National Rifle 

ic School Athletic League 

itted and_only those properly be- 

taining to on stry, Fisheries, Game 











RICHARD E. 


Particulars and floor plans on application to 
FOLLETT, 
soo Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Manager 
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AUTOLOADING RIFLE 


LOADS ITSELF—STRIKES THE BLOW OF A TON HAMMER 
CLEANLY PENETRATES 4. INCH OF TOUGH STEEL 
BREECH REMAINS Open AFTER LAST SHOT- 
HAS PERFECT SAFETY DEVICE AND IS_STRONG 
SURE AND ACCURATE 











This year’s hunting season has brought in scores of hearty recom- 
mendations of the new Remington Autoloading Rifle. John Goff, the 
President’s big game guide, and Steve Elkins, a famous Colorado guide, 
endorse it. J. O. Curwood, in his hunting story in December "Reader", says: 
"| use a .35 Calibre Autoloading Remington, which | believe is better than any 
other heavier calibre | know of. It will kill moose, caribou and deer as far as one 
can easily see them, with none of the kick of ‘dynamite guns! and without 


undue mutilation." 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 











L 
SIZE 





Fill your belt with U. M. C. Cartridges and your 


bag with game. 

Pioneer in the business and Government 
contractor, the U. M. C. factory, which is 
the largest in the world, makes ammunition 
which is the Standard of America. Any 
calibre, large or small, new or semi-obsolete, 
for any gun. Send for booklet describing 
the American Military Rifle Team's inter- 
national victory at Ottawa. 

Specify U. M. C. Make 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Write to M. Hartley Co., Sole Representatives 
313-315 Broadway, New York City 








See the — 
“NEW BAR 


It Works 
New Wonders 


The New Bar is an improvement which 

makes the Safety Razor perfect, and self- 

shaving a delight. It causes the edge of 

the blade to adapt itself to the curves of 
the face and gently draws the skin smooth just in advance of 
the blade. 4 It is a revolution and a revelation, and caps 
the climax. It sets the “Gem” Junior one peg higher than 
its former self, and for years it has led ‘all other in popu- pay. xo. ose.143 
larity, in the number of sales, and in the satisfaction given. 
@ There is no rise in price. A one dollar bill pays for the “Gem” Junior Set. 
complete, with silver nickel-plated frame, holder and stropping handle, and 7 
keen-edged blades in an attractive plush-lined case. Satisfaction is realized 
immediately. The very best suggestion for the Holidays is the 


"GEM" JUNIOR 2426 


The Shaving - Saving Gift 


Each““Gem” Junior blade, with its unequalled, keen edge gives many close 
shaves, but when dull it strops perfectly. Or, if preferred, when the 7 blades 
are dull—having given 100 shaves or more—send them to us with 25c., and 
new ones will be mailed postpaid. Or ask your dealer. We are making 
arrangements for dealers to exchange blades at our price. Think of a shave 
for less than a quarter of a cent, your time and barbers’ tip saved, comfort and 
economy insured, and other people's skin troubles not contracted. 


The Storiette, “The Gentle Art of Self-Shaving,’, in- 


cluding a full course of shaving instruction, sent free. 


Complete Outfit, $1.00 
"GEM" JUNIOR SPECIAL SET, with 12 blades, 


in extra fine case, $1.50 


Gem Cutlery Company 
34 Reade Street - New York 


30 years in business—we are the original 
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